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CHAPTER   I 

Which  opens  like  a  proverb  of  Alfred  de  Musset,  and  demonstrates 
how  Uie  folk  of  Provence  have  a  way  with  them  of  poking  fun  at 
one  another  peculiar  to  themselves,  for  which  they  have  a 
peculiar  name  of  their  owa—gal6geade  to  wit. 

The  man  marched  into  the  inn,  leaving  the  door  wide  open 
behind  him. 

He  was  dressed  in  a  suit  of  coarse  Hnen,  wore  gaiters  of 
the  same  material  and  Spanish  espadrillas  on  his  feet. 

He  was  tall,  slender  and  cleanly  built.  Peasant  as  he 
was,  his  bearing  possessed  a  natural  air  of  distinction,  a 
certain  unmistakable  impress  of  dignity. 

His  face  was  long,  his  hair  close-cropped  and  curly  ;  a 
short  black  beard,  like  floss  silk  in  texture,  only  half  con- 
cealed the  powerful  cast  of  the  jaw.  The  nose  was  pro- 
minent ;  without  being  straight,  it  hardly  merited  the 
title  of  hooked. 

From  lower  lip  to  chin  the  profile  ended  in  a  long  rugged 
line,  as  if  scarped  and  hewn  with  a  hatchet.  Below  his  lip 
he  wore  a  chin-tuft,  which  stood  out  conspicuously  in  the 
middle  of  a  little  bare  spot  of  sun-tanned  skin,  of  a  red- 
brown,  like  terra-cotta. 

A  blast  of  cold  air,  laden  with  the  good  aromatic  scent  of 
pinewoods  and  wet  earth,  followed  Maurin  into  the  great 
room  of  the  old  inn  of  Les  Campaux — a  vast,  lofty  place, 
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dark  with  smoke  and  shadow.  The  inn  is  a  half-way 
house,  standing  about  midway  between  Hyeres  and  La 
MoUe,  by  the  side  of  the  high-road  that  winds  along  the 
declivities  of  the  mountains  from  end  to  end  of  the  chain 
of  the  Maures,  in  Provence,  in  the  Department  of  the 
Var. 

"  Hol^  !  is  that  you,  Maurin  ?  "  the  landlord  hailed  him. 
"  Shut  the  door,  quick  !  You're  freezing  us  all  with  cold, 
mate  !  You  might  be  bringing  in  all  the  wet  and  chill  of 
the  mountains  along  with  you." 

"  But,"  observed  Maurin,  with  a  mocking  look,  and 
making  no  attempt  to  stir,  "  but,  into  the  bargain,  all  the 
good,  healthy  smell  of  the  woods  too,  mates  !  Why,  the 
smoke's  so  thick  you  might  cut  it  with  a  knife  !  What 
with  your  pipes,  and  what  with  the  smother  from  the 
chimney,  where  you're  burning  a  cork-oak — whole  and  mth 
the  bark  on  too — you're  in  such  a  fog  I  couldn't  see  you. 
It's  not  wholesome,  lads  !  Take  a  whiff  of  my  mountain 
air  instead !  " 

"The  door!  Shut  the  door!"  chorused  the  drinkers 
in  divers  tones,  but  one  and  all  with  a  hint  of  deference  in 
their  manner. 

"  Come,  shut  the  door,  Maurin,  I  tell  you  !  It's  down- 
right dog's  weather  !  " 

Among  the  other  drinkers,  countrymen  and  wood- 
cutters, were  a  couple  of  gendarmes,  as  well  as  a  forester, 
recognisable  by  his  green  uniform.  The  latter  wheeled 
half  round  in  his  chair,  and  with  a  voice  of  command  : 

"  Shut  the  door  as  you're  bid,  fellow  !  How  many  times 
do  you  want  to  be  told  ?  " 

He  spoke  roughly,  with  a  Corsican  accent. 

"  like  it  or  not,"  Maurin  remarked  very  quietly,  "  like 
it  or  not,  you're  going  to  have  a  little  fresh  air,  it's  good 
for  your  health.  Why,  what  have  you  got  to  complain 
about,  eh  ?  ...  Ah  !  ha  !  I  can  see  your  faces  at  last, 
my  good  fellows  !  .  .  .  But  I  don't  know  that  forester 
there.  He's  a  new  man,  I  wager.  And  a  Corsican,  we  all 
can  hear  that  much.  ...  Ah  !  but  a  chap  can  breathe  at 
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last.  Come,  Grivolas,  your  inn  smells  sweet  and  clean 
now,  a  good  smell  of  wild  thyme  and  mountain  heath." 

He  stuck  to  his  point  and  would  not  close  the  door.  A 
silence  fell  on  the  company,  and  then  the  "  voice  of  the 
woods  "  could  be  plainly  heard — an  infinite,  long-drawn 
rustle,  rising  and  falling  in  intensity  like  the  sea  beating 
on  the  sands. 

"  D'ye  hear  the  song  of  the  pines  ?  "  cried  Maurin. 
"  Thirty  leagues  of  fir  woods  all  chanting  together  !  That's 
music  !  "  and  he  broke  into  a  great  laugh. 

At  that  the  forester's  daughter,  who  was  seated  beside 
her  father  with  her  back  to  the  door,  turned  and  looked  at 
Maurin.  The  pair  of  glass  viores,  stuck  in  copper  candle- 
sticks, that  stood  on  the  table  and  threw  a  smoky  light 
on  the  girl  beside  them,  revealed  the  regular  oval  of  her 
face  to  Maurin,  and  the  pale  olive  morbidezza  of  her  com- 
plexion. The  hair  lay  flat  on  the  temples  in  two  heavy 
rolls,  smooth  and  shiny  as  any  magpie's  or  blackbird's  wing, 
while  beneath  the  eyebrows,  that  looked  almost  as  if  they 
were  artificially  pencilled,  Maurin  could  see  a  pair  of 
coal-black  eyes,  with  ruddy  gleams  in  them  like  the  embers 
of  a  half-extinguished  firebrand  that  emitted  two  sparks  of 
vivid  light. 

"  I  am  cold,  my  man  !  "  she  said  unconcernedly. 

Instantly  the  heavy  door,  swung-to  by  Maurin's  strong 
hands,  set  the  whole  house  re-echoing  as  if  with  the  rever- 
beration of  a  thunderstorm  in  the  hills. 

"  I  crave  your  pardon,  mademoiselle  !  "  cried  Maurin. 
"  To  oblige  you,  I'd  have  shut  it  long  ago." 

Not  only  did  the  gallant  Maurin  enjoy  the  reputation 
of  being  the  best  shot  and  the  keenest  "  snarer  "  in  the 
countryside — aye,  and  the  cleverest  gaUgeaire  (mystifier 
and  inventor  of  diverting  tales)  to  boot,  but  he  was  likewise 
universally  reputed  to  be  more  successful  with  the  girls 
than  anybody  ever  heard  of.  Agradavo — he  had  a  way  with 
him  ;  this  was  the  simple  and  succinct  explanation  of  his 
countless  triumphs  you  would  hear  from  any  of  his  country- 
men when  you  questioned  them  about  Maurin.    His  twofold 
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renown  even  extended  over  the  borders  into  the  neigh- 
bouring Departments. 

f  Seeing  him  so  polite  to  the  forester's  daughter,  one  of  the 
two  gendarmes  moved  uneasily  in  his  chair.  He  was  quite 
a  young  man,  well  made  and  very  carefully  groomed  ; 
a  good-looking  fellow  with  a  round  face  and  regular 
features,  a  smooth,  polished  skin,  and  a  moustache  as  black 
as  ink.  He  was  freshly  shaven,  and  his  cheeks  and  chin 
were  blue  as  the  heavens.  He  was  for  all  the  world  like  a 
pretty  porcelain  doll,  just  out  of  its  box  !  One  peculiarity 
of  the  face  was  striking  and  characteristic,  and  had  an  odd 
look  under  a  gendarme's  peaked  cap  ;  the  cheekbones  were 
very  high  and  very  pink,  twin  hemispheres,  twin  swellings, 
twin  excrescences  of  superabundant  health — proof  positive 
of  a  conscience  at  ease  and  an  indomitable  indolence. 
It  was  at  once  reassuring  and  provocative  of  mirth.  The 
fellow  was  as  fascinating  as  an  operatic  tenor. 

Now  this  handsome  gendarme  was  in  love  with  the  "  maid 
of  Corsica,"  and  had  been  approved,  though  by  the 
father  only,  in  the  quality  of  accepted  suitor.  Convinced 
he  would  be  found  agreeable  by  Antonia  one  day,  he  had 
thought  best  not  to  press  matters,  frankly  realising  that 
it  was  not  enough  to  have  met  a  girl  three  or  four  times,  and 
each  time  for  a  few  minutes  only,  to  be  certain  there  was 
no  rival  in  the  case  whom  she  secretly  favoured. 

It  was  barely  a  month  since  the  new  forester  had  taken 
possession  of  the  Forest- warden's  lodge  at  Le  Don,  and  the 
gendarme,  who  was  attached  to  the  brigade  stationed  at 
Hyeres,  could  only  pay  the  occasional  visits  of  a  distant 
neighbour  to  the  house,  which  lay  in  the  commune  of 
Bormes. 

Maurin  had  noted  the  man's  start  of  annoyance,  and 
easily  guessed  the  reason. 

He  came  and  took  a  seat  near  the  two  gendarmes ;  he 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  them,  having  always  taken  good 
care  not  to  shoot  in  close  time  or  on  forbidden  land — or  at 
any  rate  not  to  be  caught  at  it. 

"  Grivolas,  coffee ! — hot  as  you  can  make  it !  "  he  ordered. 
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"  You've  had  your  supper,  Maurin  ?  " 

"  Yes,  as  I  always  have  !  Soon  as  I'm  hungry,  you  know- 
very  well,  I  eat,  no  matter  where  I  may  be.  And  never  a 
sup  of  soup  to  it  neither  ;  and  that's  why  I  enjoy  a  cup  of 
good  coffee  better  than  any  man." 

He  drank  a  mouthful  of  scalding  hot  coffee  with  manifest 
Bigns  of  satisfaction,  and  began  to  load  his  pipe  in  a  leisurely 
way. 

Everybody  almost  was  gazing  at  him  with  no  little 
curiosity.  The  man  was  a  hero,  a  figure  of  myth  and 
legend — one  who  could  "  put  up  game  in  places  where 
there  was  neither  fur  nor  feather."  And  then,  what  a  shot, 
to  be  sure  !  To  see  and  to  kill  was  one  and  the  same  thing 
to  him.  Always  shod  with  espadrillas,  he  could  slip  through 
the  woods  without  a  sound,  cross  the  mussugues  (hillsides 
covered  with  cistus  scrub),  the  stony  beds  of  torrents,  the 
hill-tops  overgroAvn  with  argeras  (thorny  broom),  and  the 
boulder-strewn,  heath-clad  valleys. 

This  stealthy,  soft-footed  hunter  did  not  sleep,  like  other 
people,  in  a  regular  house — not  thirty  times  in  a  year.  His 
leather  game-bag,  made  after  his  own  design  by  the 
harness-maker  at  Collobrieres,  was  twice  the  size  of  any 
known  pattern,  and,  fully  packed,  weighed  forty  pounds, 
which  he  lugged  about  "  like  nothing."  What  was  there 
inside  ?  A  little  of  everything.  Whatever  a  man  needed 
for  following  the  chase  all  alone,  in  the  woods  and  wilds, 
to  wit :  a  dozen  cloves  of  garlic,  renewable  at  pleasure  ; 
two  pounds  of  bread  ;  a  litre  of  wine  ;  a  hollow  reed  holding 
salt ;  a  flask  of  a'iguarden  (brandy) ;  a  drinking-cup,  carved 
out  of  briar-root,  a  complimentary  gift  from  the  sports- 
men of  Sainte-Maxime ;  two  packets  of  canteen  tobacco  ; 
a  couple  of  pipes ;  a  saw-knife ;  a  dagger-knife,  such  as 
sailors  carry  in  a  leather  sheath  ;  a  flint  and  tinder  ;  three 
cobbler's  awls ;  a  shoemaker's  knife ;  a  pair  of  extra 
espadrillas  (he  wore  out  two  pairs  a  week)  ;  half  a  hide  of 
goat-skin  leather  for  patching  his  footgear ;  a  couple  of  turn- 
screws  ;  six  pounds  of  lead  ;  three  cases  of  powder  ;  two 
boxes  of  caps  (he  had  an  excellent  modem  breechloader, 
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but  would  sometimes  take  his  old  hammer  gun  out  with 
him  still)  ;  a  tin  box  to  hold  eggs  and  flavourings  ;  twelve 
yards  of  fine  but  tough  twine  called  "  seven-cord  "  ;  and 
a  pair  of  arm  protectors.  These  latter  were  a  contrivance 
of  his  own — leather  gauntlets  or  gloves  without  fingers, 
which  enveloped  both  arms  up  to  the  shoulders.  He  was 
proud  of  showing  them  to  anyone  who  mshed,  though  they 
did  not  seem  at  first  view  to  be  of  much  practical  use. 
The  very  opposite  was  the  case  ;  on  occasion  they  afforded 
their  wearer  most  valuable  protection. 

Whenever  the  name  Maurin  came  up  in  talk  among  the 
country-folk,  no  matter  where  in  the  Department,  someone 
present  would  always  add  inquiringly  :  "  What !  Maurin 
of  the  Maures  ?  "  Then,  if  the  speaker  replied  in  the 
afl&rmative,  quick  all  heads  would  draw  together,  and 
everybody  would  crowd  round  to  hear  some  new  adventure 
of  which  the  Kiag  of  the  Maures,  the  Don  Juan  of  the 
Woods,  was  the  hero. 

Maurin's  haunts  were  separated  by  immense  distances, 
so  that  he  was  rarely  seen  for  long  in  the  same  district. 
This  was  why  to-night  at  the  inn  of  Les  Campaux  the 
interest  he  excited  was  so  lively. 

The  card-players  forgot  their  stakes  to  scrutinise  him 
eagerly  ;  conversation  was  at  a  discount. 

Maurin  broke  into  another  great  laugh. 

"  I've  pitched  like  a  stone  into  a  pool,  it  seems,"  he 
grinned,  "  and  struck  all  the  frogs  silent,  eh  ?  " 

The  handsome  gendarme  growled  out  lumpishly  : 

"  Frogs  !  frogs  !  speak  for  yourself,  my  man  !  " 

It  was  never  good  to  anger  Maurin.  He  had  all  the  pride 
of  a  chieftain,  and  the  irritability  of  a  lonely  man  unused 
to  the  petty  annoyances  of  ordinary  intercourse. 

Moreover,  before  a  woman  he  found  to  his  liking,  Maurin 
would  under  no  circumstances  have  left  the  last  word  to 
anyone  whatsoever.  In  such  a  case  he  grew  fierce  and 
formidable,  as  the  male  of  every  wild  species  does. 

"  I  said  '  frogs  ! '  "  thundered  Maurin  ;  "  you  were 
making  a  din  in  the  room  like  so  many  frogs  !  yes,  and 
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you  stopped  your  row,  just  like  jrogs  in  a  pool,  directly  I 
shut  the  door.  I  didn't  shut  it  for  you,  but  only  to  please 
the  lady.  .  .  .  You're  struck  dumb,  I  say  it  again,  like 
FROGS  !  "  He  mouthed  the  word.  "  That's  what  I  said ;. 
and  all  the  gendarmes  in  the  world  can't  alter  a  word. 
That's  a  thing  they  can't  do,  your  gendarmes  can't !  .  .  ." 

Nor  could  the  gendarmes  very  well  take  notice  of  a  mere 
playful  word  like  the  one  Maurin  had  used,  inoffensive 
enough  after  all.  The  gendarme  smothered  his  vexation 
and  said  no  more,  while  the  girl  gave  Maurin  a  smile  of 
sympathy  and  understanding. 

The  Corsicans  have  heroic  traditions ;  to  a  man,  they  are 
either  gendarmes  or  banditti.  Antonia's  father  was  the  son 
of  a  famous  Corsican  outlaw.  ^  - 

Brought  up  in  the  maquis  of  his  native  island  till  the  age 
of  twenty,  he  had  then  made  a  capital  soldier.  '-Now  he  was 
a  forester,  and  his  daughter  was  eighteen.  She  would  have 
married  a  gendarme  without  the  least  repugnance,  but  she 
had  never  given  the  matter  a  thought.  Other  things  equal, 
she  would  have  preferred  a  brigand,  but  she  was  indifferent 
after  all. 

She  cast  a  look  at  Maurin — a  look  that  gave  him  a  sense 
of  physical  satisfaction  he  knew  well.  It  was  much  like 
what  he  felt  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  at  daybreak,  when 
life  came  back  to  him  fresh  and  clean  in  the  life  and  in  the 
blood  after  a  good  sleep,  and  the  sea-wind,  laden  with  the 
scent  of  the  hills,  blew  on  his  naked  chest  through  the  open 
collar  of  his  shirt  and  seemed  to  run  coursing  through  every 
vein,  setting  him  a-tremble  with  the  joy  of  living. 

The  Corsican  girl's  look  stirred  him  as  no  woman's  had 
ever  done  before.  Descendant  of  a  race  of  Moorish  pirates 
and  ravishers  of  girls,  he  quivered  under  the  gaze  of  the 
great,  dark,  flashing  eyes  which  proclaimed  a  breed  of  fire 
and  flame,  twin  sister  of  his  own.  He  felt  impelled  to  strut 
and  preen  himself,  like  a  cock  pheasant  at  the  mating 
season. 

"  You've  killed  nothing  to-day  then  ? "  one  of  the 
drinkers  asked  him. 
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At  this  his  face  fell  serious  at  once  ;  now  was  the  time 
for  galegeade. 

"  Well,  I  had  one  adventure,"  he  said,  translating  his 
native  speech  into  French,  thickly  interspersed  with  Pro- 
ven9al  idioms,  "  an  adventure,  osco  Manosco  !  " — and  he 
brought  down  his  clenched  fist  on  the  table,  with  the  thumb 
lifted  stifily  in  the  air. 

This  meant :  "I  had  an  adventure  indeed — something 
amazing,  astonishing,  incredible  !  "  Osco,  that  is,  "  mark 
my  words  !  "  then  Manosco,  added  just  for  the  sake  of 
the  rhyme,  merely  for  the  sound  of  the  thing,  for  the  ring 
of  the  osco  twice  repeated,  and  to  invoke  the  name  of  a 
ProvenQal  city,  one  that  in  its  day  has  given  some  startling 
surprises  to  men  of  war. 

All  hands  clustered  round  Maurin,  except  the  gendarmes, 
who  did  not  deign  to  stir.  The  innkeeper  was  all  ears. 
What  game  had  Maurin  brought  him  in  ? 

Maurin  for  his  part  was  mainly  anxious  to  please  the  girl 
by  telling  a  startling  story  in  his  very  best  manner.  The 
fair  Corsican  had  come  forward  like  the  rest  to  listen  to  the 
jovial  narrator,  to  hear  the  famous  galegeaire  tell  his  tale. 

Maurin  pushed  back  his  little  faded  felt  and  began 
gravely  : 

"  Just  think  of  it ;  all  day  long  I've  only  seen  a  jay,  one 
single  jay-bird." 

There  was  an  oh  !  of  disappointment  from  the  audience. 

"  But  there,  never  despair  !  "  went  on  the  speaker,  with 
a  look  of  humorous  cunning  overspreading  his  face,  "  never 
despair,  .  .  .  Yes,  you  shall  see.  .  .  .  You  shall  see.  .  .  . 
Well,  the  jay  was  flying  over  my  head.  I  take  my  shot  at 
him.  Bang  !  and  do^^n  he  comes  and  lights  on  his  legs  on 
the  ground  just  like  a  man  !  I  say  to  myself :  '  He's  hit ! ' 
and  you'd  have  said  the  same.  Miss  a  jay  fljdng  overhead  ! 
the  finest  shot  in  the  world  !  and  for  me,  Maurin,  to  miss  it — 
impossible  simply  !  I  couldn't  believe  such  a  thing  of  my- 
self !  " 

"  And  then  ?  " 

"  Then  I  start  off  to  pick  him  up.  .  .  .  He  takes  a  hop, 
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sirs,  and  settles  again,  a  little  further  ofiP !  I  say  to  myself  : 
'  It's  a  masque  [a  wizard] !  Let's  see  if  he  means  to  carry 
off  with  him  my  penn'orth  of  powder  and  shot,  the  thief  ! ' 
I  take  my  hat  .  .  .  and  throw  it  at  the  fellow.  It  pitches 
right  atop  of  him,  right  on  top  of  him,  my  lads.  .  .  .  There 
he  w£is  under  the  hat,  a  prisoner,  done  for,  as  good  as  in  the 
pot  .  .  .  with  a  nice,  tasty  sauce,  a  jay's  no  bad  dinner  for 
a  poor  man.  .  .  .  Then  I  step  out  again  to  retrieve  my 
bird.  .  .  .  But,  alas  !  mates,  to  my  horror  .  .  .  just  as  I 
put  my  hand  out,  there's  my  hat  takes  a  hop  and  a  skip  too, 
and  lights  cleverly  in  a  tree  !  I  could  see  my  jay's  legs 
underneath  the  hat  all  the  time  ...  a  hat  with  legs  up 
there,  in  a  tree,  just  think  of  it !  .  .  .  Oh,  dear  !  oh,  dear  ! 
It  takes  another  jump  .  .  .  and  there's  my  poor  hat  on  a 
higher  bough  still,  right  at  top  of  a  pine  this  time  !  .  .  . 
It's  not  a  new  hat  certainly  ;  look  for  yourselves  .  .  .  but 
it's  worth  twenty  sous  anyway.  ...  I  ask  you,  gendarmes, 
if  it  isn't, 

"  Then  I  says  to  myself  :  '  Twenty  sous  for  the  hat  and 
two  sous  of  powder  and  shot,  that  makes  twenty-two  sous, 
if  my  arithmetic's  good  for  anything.'  .  .  .  Now,  what 
would  you  have  done  in  my  place  ?  I  was  in  terror  for  my 
hat.  '  There's  my  good  old  hat  as  good  as  gone,'  I  told 
myself,  '  gone  the  Lord  knows  where !  '  Then,  lads, 
I  picked  up  a  clod  of  earth,  took  careful  aim,  and  let  fly — 
and  down  came  the  hat  like  a  shot  partridge  !  But  the 
jay  spread  his  wings  and  away,  away  like  a  poacher  with 
the  police  after  him.  .  .  .  Yes,  it  was  a  masque,  I'm  dead 
sure  of  it.  .  .  .  Osco  Manosco  !    You  mind  that !  " 

Everybody  laughed,  the  girl  as  heartily  as  any,  where 
she  sat  at  Maurin's  elbow.  The  latter  turned  to  the  inn- 
keeper and  said  under  his  breath,  but  loud  enough  for  her 
to  hear  : 

"  Three  rabbits  and  a  couple  of  hares  is  my  bag  for  to- 
day ;  they're  hid,  you  know  where.  Sell  'em  for  me,  at  the 
best  price  you  can  ;  nobody  need  know  about  my  private 
affairs." 

He  was  radiant  with  satisfaction.     He  had  killed  two 
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birds  with  one  stone  ;  he  had  made  the  girl  he  admired 
laugh,  and  angered  the  gendarmes  :  one  !  He  had  baffled 
the  general  curiosity  as  to  the  result  of  his  day's  sport, 
besides  gratifying  his  sense  of  artistry  as  an  accompHshed 
liar  :  two  !  Of  course  his  narrative  was  a  pure  invention 
from  beginning  to  end.  He  knew  perfectly  well  no  one 
believed  a  word  of  his  rigmarole,  wliile  all  admired  his 
powers  of  ingenious  falsehood. 

At  one  and  the  same  time  he  made  a  mock  of  his  audience 
and  of  his  own  pretended  clumsiness  with  the  gun — which 
nobody  credited  for  a  moment. 

And  this  trick  of  poking  fun  both  at  oneself  and  other 
people  by  telling  some  preposterous  and  absurd  incident, 
true  or  merely  ben  trovato,  as  the  case  may  be,  constitutes 
the  essence  of  that  Proven9al  type  of  wit  known  locally  as 
galegeade.  Who  is  the  dupe  in  these  cases  is  a  question  you 
can  never  really  solve. 


CHAPTER    II 

Wherein  the  reader  will  catch  a  glimpse  of  one  Parlo-Soulet,  otherwise 
Parle-Seul,  inventor  of  the  monologue,  and  hear  of  a  pretty  trick 
the  two,  Maurin  of  the  Maures  and  his  silent  comrade,  played  off 
on  the  gendarmes. 

It  is  a  point  of  honour  with  every  Provengal,  at  the  very  time 
he  is  feigning  perfect  faith  in  one  of  these  burlesque  tales, 
to  drop  a  word  just  once  in  a  way  to  show  he  is  not  after  all 
quite  such  a  fool  as  he  looks. 

On  this  occasion  one  of  the  company  saved  the  faces  of 
the  rest  by  observing  : 

"  Oh  !  go  on,  go  on  ;  you  are  pulling  our  leg  !  " 

All  laughed,  while  Maurin  looked  about  him  in  quiet 
triumph.  Seeing  he  had  his  audience  well  in  hand,  he 
addressed  the  speaker,  saying  in  a  mocking  tone  : 

"  They're  the  gendarmes  from  Hyeres,  these  chaps,  eh, 
Louiset  ?  " 

"  Yes,  from  Hyeres,"  repUed  Louiset,  a  young  peasant 
with  a  bold,  impudent  look  about  him,  and  a  narrow- 
brimmed  felt  cocked  over  one  ear  ;  "  they're  the  Hyeres 
gendarmes.  Didn't  you  see  their  nags  tied  up  to  the  ring 
outside  ?    The  Bormes  men  go  afoot." 

"  And  what,"  pursued  Maurin,  "  brings  them  out  of 
their  own  commune,  these  here  Hyeres  fellows  ?  " 

"  They're  under  orders  to  go  after  three  scamps  who've 
taken  the  Cogolin  road." 

"  And  so  that's  the  way  they  ride  to  Cogolin,  is  it  ?  " 
laughed  Maurin,  whose  spirits  were  rising  higher  and  higher. 
"  That's  the  way,  is  it — mounted  on  chairs,  eh  ?  I  wager, 
that  fashion,  they  won't  be  at  Cogolin  by  to-morrow. 
But  there,  maybe,  they're  not  so  far  wrong,  as  the  chaps 
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they're  after  may,  like  enough,  be  behind  them  all  the  while, 
on  the  Hyeres  road  somewhere  !  " 

And  with  the  word  Maurin  broke  out  into  another  great 
good-humoured  laugh  that  set  the  glasses  ringing  on  the 
tables  all  round.  His  mirth  showed  two  rows  of  white  teeth, 
that  made  a  brilliant  contrast  to  his  brown,  sunburnt  face, 
and  were  as  close  and  even  and  strong  as  a  wolf's. 

The  handsome  gendarme  looked  at  him  askance  and 
began  gnawing  his  moustache. 

"  What  makes  you  laugh  so  loud,  eh  ?  "  he  brought  out 
at  last,  pettishly. 

"  What  makes  me  laugh  ?  "  cried  Maurin.  "  Why,  this 
does,  to  think  you've  ridden  right  over  their  heads — your 
three  gaolbirds.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  Yes,  'pon  my  word,  over 
their  heads,  you  have  !  D'ye  ask  how  that  was  ?  Why, 
they  were  underneath  the  bridge,  less  than  a  league  from 
here,  just  at  the  fork  of  the  Cogolin  road  and  the  new  road 
to  Bormes.  When  I  crossed  the  bridge  it  was  still  daylight. 
.  .  .  And  you  chaps,  was  it  daylight  when  you  went  over  ?  " 

"  Yes,  it  was  still  light."  The  second  gendarme  answered 
the  question. 

"  Then  you  could  have  seen  as  well  as  I  did,  if  you'd  had 
eyes  in  your  heads,  the  fellows'  footmarks  right  across  the 
road  and  up  the  bank  and  written  plain  in  white  dust  on 
the  grass  where  it  was  trodden  down  by  the  wayside.  I 
saw  it  all  as  I  went  by,  and  so  I  looked  under  the  bridge. 
There  I  found  your  three  poor  devils  right  enough.  They 
asked  for  a  fill  of  bacca,  and  I  gave  'em  some.  .  .  .  Ha, 
ha !  you  went  right  over  their  heads,  you  did  !  .  .  .  I 
wager  you  were  galloping,  eh  ?  " 

Maurin's  laugh  was  infectious,  and  set  the  whole  company 
grinning  in  concert. 

"  Oh,  that  Maurin  !  What  a  lad  !  What  a  fellow  for 
fun  !  "  was  echoed  from  one  to  another. 

The  gendarme  lost  his  temper.  To  be  chaffed  under  the 
very  eyes  of  the  girl  he  thought  of  as  his  future  wife  was 
beyond  bearing. 

"  Have  you  done  laughing  ?  "  he  shouted. 
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"  Not  yet,  brigadier,"  answered  Maurin  coolly. 

"  I  am  not  a  brigadier." 

"  Lieutenant,  I  should  have  said,"  returned  Maurin, 
looking  more  and  more  roguish. 

"  So  ho,  then,  you  mean  to  insult  me,  is  that  it  ?  " 

The  man  had  got  up  from  his  seat,  and  Maurin  followed 
his  example.  The  forester's  daughter  gazed  at  them  ;  her 
face  was  pale,  and  all  the  wild  blood  of  her  ancestors  was 
beating  in  her  veins  and  giving  a  fierce  glow  to  her  eyes. 
She  hung  watching  the  movements  of  the  two  men,  proudly 
unconscious  of  her  own  impulses,  that  she  was  waiting  to 
know  the  victor  to  own  him  her  lord  and  master.  Her 
features  were  unmoved  ;  only  the  nostrils,  dilated  like  an 
animal's,  drew  in  the  air  forcibly,  while  momentarily  the 
lips  quivered,  these  signs  of  agitation  greatly  heightening 
her  beauty. 

Maurin  seemed  to  know  instinctively  that  the  girl  would 
be  his  if  he  succeeded  in  completing  the  discomfiture  of  the 
gendarme,  in  making  her  lover  look  ridiculous.  In  answer 
to  the  man's  question,  "  So  you  mean  to  insult  me,  is  that 
it  ?  "  he  replied,  with  the  utmost  coolness,  in  good  Pro- 
vengal  French,  just  as  sonorous  as  the  Corsican  dialect 
itself,  the  one  word  "  Certainly  !  " 

"  Deliberate  defiance  of  the  agents  of  justice  in  perform- 
ance of  their  duties  !  "  The  gendarme  pronounced  the 
formula  with  an  inimitable  accent  of  official  pomposity — 
and  dropping  his  head,  he  groped  in  his  leather  wallet  for 
the  paper  form  on  which  to  write  a  proces-verbal  of  the 
circumstances. 

"  In  performance  of  your  duties  !  "  jeered  Maurin.  "  Ho  ! 
ho  !  that's  too  much  !  Mounted  on  a  chair  in  an  inn 
parlour  a  gendarme's  not  on  his  duty,  /  say  !  " 

All  were  on  their  feet  by  this  time,  and  while  the  gendarme 
was  getting  out  his  paper  and  calling  for  an  inkpot,  Maurin 
slipped  out  behind  the  backs  of  his  friends,  who  covered  his 
retreat.  He  had  given  the  company  a  wink,  from  which 
they  had  gathered  the  wag  meant  presently  to  play  the 
representatives  of  law  and  order  one  of  his  little  tricks. 
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Indeed,  the  gendarmes  never  thought  of  stopping  him. 
There  was  no  question  of  arresting  him,  and  for  a  simple 
report,  it  was  enough  for  them  to  be  sure  of  their  man's 
identity. 

Now,  simultaneously  ^\ith  Maurin's  exit,  one  of  the 
others,  a  man  the  famous  poacher  had  not  appeared  to 
know  and  who  had  sat  there  without  uttering  a  word,  had 
also  vanished  stealthily. 

This  was  a  certain  Pastoure,  known  as  Parlo-Soulet, 
in  other  words  Parle-Seul,  a  fellow  of  huge  stature,  a 
simple-minded  giant,  a  sworn  admirer  of  Maurin's  and  his 
favourite  companion  ;  but  Pastoure  deemed  it  wise  not  to 
advertise  unseasonably  his  friendship  with  the  King  of  the 
Maures,  whose  devoted  servant  and  most  trusty  ally  he 
was  when  occasion  demanded. 

Seldom  was  a  word  seen  to  pass  between  Maurin  and  the 
faithful  Pastoure.  Even  in  the  loneliness  of  the  woods  and 
wilds  Pastoure  (it  was  his  nature,  he  used  to  say)  rarely 
opened  his  lips  to  his  comrades  in  the  chase. 

To  make  up  for  it,  when  he  was  absolutely  alone,  or 
thought  himself  so,  he  would  talk  away  to  himself  aloud 
and  gesticulate  freely.  The  man  was  the  incarnation  of 
monologue.  He  was  famous  through  the  countryside  for 
his  queer  ways  ;  sometimes  he  would  be  seen,  a  black  figure 
standing  out  against  the  blue  of  the  open  sky  on  a  hill-top, 
waving  his  long  arms  about  like  a  telegraph.  He  was 
indicating  to  himself  the  best  Une  of  country  to  follow,  the 
strategic  route  he  must  take,  to  put  up  a  wild  boar,  or  walk 
down  a  covey  of  partridges. 

Pastoure  had  slipped  out,  then,  a  little  ahead  of  Maurin, 
and  had  unhitched,  quietly  and  A\ithout  a  word  as  usual, 
one  of  the  gendarme's  horses,  and  now  Maurin  proceeded  to 
untie  the  other. 

Two  seconds  more,  and  in  the  lamp-lit  frame  of  the  open 
doorway  appeared  the  mounted  figure  of  Maurin  of  the 
Maures.  Parlo-Soulet  was  Ukewise  up,  but  he  kept  modestly 
in  the  shade.  Slung  over  his  back  Maurin  carried  his  game- 
bag — forty  pounds — and  his  double-barrelled  gun. 
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"  Ho  !  "  he  cried,  "  but  you'll  have  something  to  make 
your  report  upon  now.  .  .  .  Catch  me  if  you  can  !  .  .  . 
I'll  take  the  plumpness  out  of  your  apple  cheeks  at  this 
game,  gendarme  Sandri !  "  and  he  laughed  uproariously. 

The  gendarmes  sprang  to  the  door,  but  Maurin  twitched 
his  bridle  and  vanished  in  an  instant.  For  a  while  the 
heavy  thud-thud  of  the  galloping  hoofs  could  be  heard 
growing  fainter  and  fainter  down  the  high  road  which  runs 
alongside  the  torrent  at  the  bottom  of  the  gorge  between  the 
high  hills. 

"  What !  he  has  taken  the  two  horses  !  "  exclaimed  the 
amazed  gendarmes. 

"  They're  used  to  going  together,  you  see,  the  two  nags 
are  ;  the  one  has  gone  after  the  other,"  answered  one  of  the 
bystanders  amid  a  chorus  of  jeers. 

"  He  shall  pay  me  dear  for  this,  that  fine  Maurin  shall !  " 
cried  the  gendarme  with  the  rosy  cheeks,  who  had  not 
noticed  Pastoure's  disappearance. 

Then  he  fell  into  a  vehement  argument  with  his  com- 
rade as  to  what  they  had  best  do,  the  final  result  being  that 
they  abandoned  all  idea  of  going  after  their  steeds  afoot, 
and  sat  down  then  and  there  to  the  difiicult  and  lengthy 
task  of  drawing  up  their  proces-verbal. 

An  hour  had  gone  by  when  suddenly  the  fair  Corsican 
sprang  up  and  ran  to  listen  at  the  door,  where  she  stood  in  a 
brown  study. 

After  a  longish  interval  :  "  The  horses,"  she  cried,  "  the 
horses  are  coming  back  !  " 

At  this  the  drinkers  one  and  all  hurried  out  into  the 
roadway. 

Yes,  the  animals  were  approaching.  They  could  be 
heard,  first  galloping  hard,  now  slackening  speed. 

"  They're  stopping  .  .  .  h'sh.  ...  Ah  !  there  they  go 
again  .  .  .  they're  quite  near  now,  quite  near  !  "  passed 
from  mouth  to  mouth. 

Soon  the  regular  trot  of  two  sets  of  hoofs  could  be  made 
out ;  next  minute  in  the  square  of  light  marked  out  on  the 
dusty  road  by  the  open  door  of  the  inn  appeared  the  two 
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riderless  horses,  which  pulled  up  of  their  own  accord  and 
stood  quiet. 

The  gendarmes  mounted  with  all  speed. 

"  Where  are  you  off  to  at  this  time  of  night  ?  "  the  others 
shouted  inquiringly.  "  D'ye  suppose  Maurin's  waiting  for 
you  in  the  road  ?  He's  in  the  heart  of  the  woods  by  now — 
never  fear  !    Better  stop  here  till  to-morrow  !  " 

But  the  men  would  not  listen  to  a  word.  Fully  con- 
vinced that  Maurin's  great  idea  would  be  to  go  quietly 
back  to  his  own  house  as  being  the  last  place  where  anybody 
would  expect  to  find  him,  they  set  off  full  speed  in  the 
direction  of  Cogolin  and  Grimaud.  There  in  the  marshy 
lands  bordering  the  gulf,  within  five  hundred  yards  of  the 
sea,  Maurin  had  a  house  belonging  to  him.  It  was  a  hut  of 
deal  planks.  The  gendarmes  knew  the  place  well,  and 
away  they  went  at  a  hand  gallop. 

The  guests  went  back  into  the  great  room  of  the  inn  ; 
it  was  Saturday  night,  so  they  could  keep  it  up  a  bit  later 
than  usual.  No  need  to  get  up  betimes  to-morrow  morn- 
ing ;  Sunday  was  not  made  for  dogs,  not  it — but  for 
Christian  men  ! 

Meantime  what  had  become  of  the  two  poachers  ? 

After  galloping  a  "  short  league  "  along  the  road,  Maurin 
and  Pastoure  slackened  their  pace  little  by  little,  then 
dropped  into  a  walk  and  finally  pulled  up  altogether. 

"  My  notion,"  said  Maurin,  "  my  notion  is,  now  they 
think  we're  far  away,  we  must  turn  back  again." 

"  Back  again  it  is,"  asserted  his  taciturn  and  docile 
henchman. 

"  And  d'you  know  why  we  are  turning  back  ?  "  Maurin 
asked. 

"  No,  not  yet ;  but  if  you  tell  me  the  reason,  I  shall 
then,"  the  gigantic  Paulo-Soulet  answered  stolidly. 

Turning  rein,  Maurin  said  to  his  companion,  who  followed 
his  example  in  everything  he  did  : 

"  When  we've  got  back  mthin  a  short  way  of  the  inn, 
we'll  get  off  ;  then  we'll  start  off  the  two  nags  with  a  good 
kick  behind.    These  gendarmes'  horses  are  very  well  broke, 
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and  they'll  find  their  own  way  back  to  the  inn  where  their 
masters  are.  Then,  never  fear,  the  two  fine  fellows  will 
Jump  up  and  come  to  search  for  us  at  Cogolin  or  Sainte- 
Maxime.  Meantime  we'll  be  off  and  away,  through  wilds 
and  woods. 

"  Maurin,"  Pastoure  answered,  "  you're  a  clever  chap, 
'pon  my  word  !    Let's  do  as  you  say  by  all  means." 

Giving  the  beasts  a  sound  lash  behind  with  a  leather 
belt,  they  sent  them  flying  in  the  direction  of  the  inn. 

This  done,  Maurin  bade  Parlo-Soulet  good  night,  adding, 
"  Now  let's  each  go  his  o^vn  way  through  the  woods  !  " — 
and  with  the  word  they  parted  company. 

The  night  was  very  dark,  as  they  plunged  into  the  scrub 
and  began  climbing  the  lower  slopes  of  the  hill.  Soon  the 
pale  riband  of  the  highway  below  them  melted  into  the 
blackness  of  the  night. 

They  had  barely  separated  when  Parlo-Soulet,  halting 
in  the  rocky,  echoing  pathway,  seated  himself  on  a  boulder. 
With  bent  head  he  listened  attentively. 

"  There !  "  he  exclaimed  out  loud  ;  "  the  fellow's  out  of 
hearing  already.  The  knave,  with  his  espadrillas,  goes  as 
soft  as  a  fox  !  " 

It  was  quite  true  ;  not  a  sound  was  audible  save  the 
rustle  of  the  swaying  branches  as  the  wind  stirred  the 
myriads  of  pine-needles.  But  presently  the  gallop  of  a 
couple  of  horses  broke  the  silence  as  they  swept  by  like 
a  hurricane  on  the  high  road,  twenty  paces  from  where 
Pastoure  sat.  It  was  the  two  gendarmes,  victims  of  the 
poachers'  clever  ruse,  who  were  pushing  on  for  Cogolin, 
making  sure  of  running  their  quarry  to  earth  there  !  .  .  . 
They  sped  past,  the  ground  shaking  under  them,  the  hills 
reverberating  the  thunder  of  their  horses'  hoofs  in  echoes 
that  grew  fainter  and  fainter  in  the  distance  .  .  .  then  the 
deep  silence  of  the  woods  resumed  its  sway. 

Tlien  Parlo-Soulet  began  to  talk,  speaking  in  a  clear, 
emphatic  tone,  as  if  he  were  talking  to  a  comrade  who  was 
a  little  deaf  : 

"  Noum  de  pas  Dim  !  .  .  ."  he  cried ;  "  here's  a  droll 
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business,  a  mighty  droll  business — as  good  as  Maurin's 
best !  Oh,  but  I  love  the  fellow — not  but,  I  feel  certain, 
he'll  end  by  bringing  me  to  the  hulks  one  day,  he  will !  " 

This  phrase  noum  de  pis  Diou  is  the  favourite  ex- 
pletive of  men  of  the  South  who  only  want  to  swear  in  fun, 
so  to  speak.  The  negative  pas,  you  see,  neutralises  the 
blasphemy.  Noum  de  pas  Diou  is  a  galegeade  for  the 
devil's  benefit.  The  devil  thinks  you  are  swearing — 
and  finds  himself  sold  ! 

Pastoure  resumed  his  monologue  presently. 

"  What  a  thing  to  do,  to  go  and  attack  those  gendarmes 
who  were  sitting  quietly  in  their  chairs  without  ever  saying 
a  word  to  hurt  him  !  And  all,  I  reckon,  just  because  little 
Tonia  suddenly  struck  his  fancy  as  she  had  never  done 
before  !  Yes,  he  saw  the  handsome  gendarme  casting 
sheep's  eyes  at  her — and  to  let  a  gendarme  make  love  to  a 
pretty  girl  without  cutting  him  out  is  a  thing  no  Maurin 
could  ever  do  !  But  whatever  made  me  get  up  and  follow 
him  when  he  left  ? 

"  Why  in  the  world  did  I  take  the  second  horse  when  he 
threw  his  leg  over  the  first  ?  God  help  me  !  I  haven't  a 
notion.  Where  he  goes,  I've  got  to  go,  the  Lord  knows 
why.  The  mad  ideas  he  has  would  never  occur  to  me  ; 
but  just  because  they're  his,  I  take  to  'em  ;  even  if  I  don't 
like  'em,  they  tempt  me  and  make  me  do  silly  things.  I 
follow  the  fellow  as  close  as  his  shadow  follows  him  ;  nay  ! 
I  go  after  him  many  a  time  when  he  has  no  shadow,  because 
there's  neither  sun  nor  moon  to  cast  one  !  And  that's  why 
I'm  in  this  pretty  fix  with  him  now  ! 

"To  whisk  away  gendarmes'  horses  under  their  noses — 
that's  no  child's  play,  I  tell  you  ;  we're  going  to  be  chivied 
now  night  and  day,  I  wager,  by  all  the  pack — gendarmes 
and  keepers  and  mayors  and  judges.  .  .  .  Ah !  you 
beggar,  you  !  what  a  scrape  you've  dragged  me  into  to  be 
sure  !  But  there,  I  shall  only  have  against  me  the  police 
and  the  mayors  and  the  prefets  ;  but  you,  you'll  have  the 
girl  into  the  bargain  !  A  girl,  and  a  Corsican  girl  too  !  My 
poor  Maurin  lad,  ^^  hat'll  be  the  end  of  it  all  ?    Hadn't  you 
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as  many  girls  as  ever  you  wanted,  and  women  of  all  ages 
and  all  sorts  and  kinds  ?  Yet  you  must  have  a  Corsican 
sweetheart !  and  you'll  find  what  that  means,  I  give  you 
fair  warning  !  A  Corsican  lass — promised  to  a  gendarme  and 
daughter  of  a  forest-warden  !  You're  in  for  it,  you  are, 
poor  Maurin  !  You  behaved  this  evening,  I  tell  you,  believe 
me  or  not  as  you  please,  like  an  ass — like  an  ass,  I  say  !  " 

At  this  point  Parlo-Soulet's  soliloquy  was  interrupted 
by  a  strong  voice  that  rang  out  clear  and  distinct  in  the 
darkness  : 

"  Don't  say  bad  of  me,  Parlo-Soulet,  to  my  face.  I'm 
here,  man,  and  I  might  believe  you.  Oh,  oh  !  so  that's  the 
way  you  talk  of  me  when  you  think  I'm  out  of  earshot  ?  " 

It  was  Maurin's  voice.  Feeling  certain  Parlo-Soulet 
would,  as  usual,  start  talking  out  loud  directly  he  found 
himself  alone,  he  had  seated  himself  quietly  a  few  yards 
away  from  him  to  listen  at  his  ease. 

"  And  you  really  think,"  replied  Pastoure's  unruffled 
voice,  "  I  didn't  know  you  were  there  ?  I  knew  all  the 
while,  my  lad,  and  glad  I  was  to  know  it,  for  I  never  like 
talking  except  when  I'm  quite  alone,  or  suppose  I  am, 
which  comes  to  the  same  thing  for  me.  .  .  .  Not  a  step 
nearer ;  if  I  could  see  you,  I  shouldn't  say  another  word  to 
myself  !  .  .  .  And  whatever  you  do,  don't  answer.  .  .  . 
If  I  do  talk  to  myself,  I  have  good  reasons  for  the 
habit,  and  ass  as  you  are,  you  must  long  ago  have  found  out 
what  they  are.  It's  because  I  don't  like  your  yeses  and 
noes,  your  huts  and  your  ijs  and  your  huts  thens.  Directly 
there's  two  to  talk,  one  says  white,  the  other  says  black, 
and  there's  nothing  but  argument. 

"  All  by  oneself  it's  a  hard  enough  job  to  see  daylight 
through  one's  thoughts,  without  going  and  worrying  your- 
self with  quarrelling  and  answering  back.  .  .  .  Talking  to 
yourself  is  like  writing  a  letter  you  never  send.  Then 
there's  no  reply  comes  back  to  annoy  you.  And  this  time, 
if  I  spoke  to  myself  for  you  to  hear — for  I  knew  you  were 
there — it  was  because  I  thought  that,  as  you  were  in  hiding, 
you'd  not  dare  to  answer  ;  and  I  liked  the  idea,  just  once  in 
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a  way,  of  giving  you  a  bit  of  good  advice — at  least  it 
would  be  good  advice  if  it  weren't  too  late  to  profit  by  it. 
Now  hold  your  tongue,  and  tell  me  what  our  plans  are." 

"  So  I'm  to  hold  my  tongue,  eh  ?  and  tell  you  our 
plans  at  one  and  the  same  time,  eh  ?  "  chuckled  Maurin, 
coming  forward  with  a  mighty  laugh,  "Ah!  there's  no  one 
like  you,  Parlo-Soulet ;  why,  you're  more  amusing,  when 
you're  dead  serious,  than  I  am  -with  my  Anldest  fun.  Our 
plans,  eh  ?  Why,  we'll  both  do  what  you'd  have  done,  I 
wager,  if  you  had  been  by  yourself.  We'll  go  back  to  the 
inn  ;  and  you  shall  finish  your  game  of  ecarte  with  your 
*  pals ' — or  rather  you  shall  play  one  with  me.  .  .  .  I've 
earned  that  much  diversion,  I  do  think." 

So,  while  the  gendarmes  were  pursuing  their  way  to 
Cogolin  on  their  tired  horses,  Maurin,  seated  in  the  great 
room  of  the  inn  at  Les  Campaux,  was  saying  to  Parlo- 
Soulet  :   "  Clubs  !  clubs  it  is  !    My  game,  my  lad  !  " 

"  If  only  it  goes  on  so,  my  poor  chap  !  "  returned  Pas- 
toure  ;  "  but  I'm  sore  afraid  your  gendarmes  may  win  the 
rubber  yet  against  the  pair  of  us." 

Antonia,  seated  by  her  father,  was  watching  the  game. 

"  Pretty  maid,"  said  Maurin,  turning  to  her  ;  "  you  will 
accept  a  glass  of  fennel  cider,  eh  ?  When  I  win,  I  always 
treat  the  company. 

"  And  your  father,  he'll  condescend  to  drink  with  us 
too  ?  .  .  .  Grivolas,  a  glass  !  " 

But  Grivolas  the  innkeeper  was  snoring  in  his  chair, 
lolling  his  back  against  the  wall. 

"  Margaride  !  "  cried  Maurin. 

The  servant-wench  of  the  inn  came  running  forward  at 
the  summons.  She  was  a  handsome  girl,  to  whom  the 
gendarme  Sandri  was  paying  surreptitious  court  pending 
the  day  when  he  could  become  the  lawful  spouse  of  Tonia 
the  Corsican. 

"  Margaride,"  ordered  Maurin,  "  give  us  four  glasses  of 
fennel  cider,  and  the  best,  mind !  " 

"  Two  glasses  wOl  be  plenty,"  Tonia's  father  put  in  at 
this  point.    "  You  must  understand,  Maitre  Maurin,  that 
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a  Forest-warden  mustn't  be  seen  clinking  glasses  with  you 
Just  at  the  very  moment  when  his  friends  the  gendarmes 
are  on  your  track.  You're  an  outlaw  now,  and  no  mis- 
take !  Perhaps  I  ought  to  arrest  you  myself.  ...  A 
Frenchman  of  the  mainland  would  have  done  it  if  he'd 
been  in  my  shoes.  The  best  I  can  do  for  you  as  a  Corsican 
is  Just  to  slip  away  as  if  I  didn't  know  you.  .  .  .  Come, 
Tonia,  let's  be  off  home." 

So  saying,  Orsini  left  the  inn,  accompanied  by  his 
daughter,  who  gave  Maurin  a  parting  smile. 

What  was  to  be  the  result  of  the  proces-verbal  of  the 
two  gendarmes  was  a  question  the  answer  to  which  was 
anxiously  and  eagerly  expected  by  the  whole  countryside 
of  the  Maures,  whose  inhabitants  one  and  all  loved  Maurin. 

The  latter  had  turned  bandit  more  or  less  in  the  Corsican 
fashion,  and  it  was  only  natural  that  the  fair  Corsican 
should  begin  in  consequence  to  show  a  decided  partiality 
for  him. 

And  then,  he  was  such  a  famous  storyteller,  the  fellow 
was — such  an  incomparable  galegaire  ! 


CHAPTER   III 

Dialogue  between  a  Pr^fet  and  a  Keeper  of  the  Records,  wherein  it  is 
shown  how  in  Provence  the  chasse  a  la  casquette  does  not,  as  might 
naturally  be  supposed  it  would,  make  the  hatters  millionaires. 

Had  not  the  gendarme  Martello  Alessandri  also  been,  like 
Antonio  Orsini  the  Forest-warden,  a  new-comer  in  the 
district,  he  would  have  foreseen  that  a  report  directed 
against  Maurin  of  the  Maures  might  very  likely  prove 
anything  but  an  agreeable  incident  to  Monsieur  le  Prefet 
Adolphe  Desorty,  a  very  amiable  gentleman,  a  conscientious 
administrator,  a  judicious  politician, — and  a  "mighty 
hunter  before  the  Lord." 

M.  Desorty  was  still  quite  a  young  man.  Formerly  one 
of  the  first  Sous-Prefets  in  all  France  at  thirty,  he  had 
been  appointed  Prefet  of  the  Var  two  months  before  this 
date. 

But  already  he  knew  that  Maurin  of  the  Maures  was  a 
man  to  be  treated  mth  circumspection  and  consideration. 
He  was  aware  that  Maurin  exerted  the  greatest  influence 
over  the  elections,  both  municipal  and  parliamentary, 
throughout  the  Department,  and  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  do  his  utmost  to  keep  the  sportsman — and  poacher — in 
question  on  his  side. 

The  way  in  which  he  had  gathered  his  information  on 
these  points,  a  few  days  only  before  the  Sous-Prefet  of 
Toulon  informed  him  of  the  fracas  that  had  occurred 
between  the  poacher  and  the  gendarmes,  was  as  follows. 

One  of  the  Prefet 's  new  acquaintances,  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Draguignan,  M.  Ripert  by  name,  had  been 
enlarging  on  the  admirable  order  in  which  the  Depart- 
mental archives  were  kept,  and  was  speaking  of  a  newly 
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discovered  document  relating  to  the  Charterhouse  of  Ea 
Verne,  a  fine  ruined  monastery  dating  from  the  twelfth 
century,  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  region  of  the  Maures, 
when  the  Prefet  interrupted  him  : 

"  Tell  me,  M.  Ripert,  this  country  of  the  Maures, 
the  beauties  of  which  they  are  for  ever  dinning  in  my  ears, 
is  it  really  as  fine  as  they  make  out  ?  " 

To  which  M.  Ripert  answered  with  ready  eloquence  : 

"  A  wonderful  bit  of  country,  sir,  a  group  of  mountains 
which,  to  use  M.  Elisee  Reclus'  expression,  served  as  bul- 
wark against  the  Moors  during  the  course  of  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries,  and  which  forms  of  itself  '  an  orographical 
system  perfectly  distinct  and  definitely  bounded.'  The 
chain  of  the  Maures  is  separated  from  the  surrounding 
mountains  by  the  valleys  of  the  Aille,  the  Argens  and  the 
Gapeau.  These  valleys  are  broad,  and  the  group  stands 
isolated.  It  forms,  as  it  were,  a  mountainous  islet  in  the 
plain,  an  island  of  gneiss  and  schists  and  granite  rising 
amidst  the  neighbouring  limestones.  The  railroad  from 
Marseilles  to  Nice  winds  round  its  northern  flanks.  A  high 
road  traverses  it  from  end  to  end,  having  a  total  length 
of  not  less  than  fifteen  leagues.  However,  Monsieur  le 
Prefet,  here  is  the  actual  text  of  what  M.  Elisee-Reclus 
says.     He  writes " 

"  You  have  the  book  with  you  ?  " 

"  I  have  been  quoting  from  a  little  guide  for  the  use  of 
visitors,  which  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  offering  for  your 
acceptance  " — and  pulling  a  small  volume  from  his  pocket, 
M.  Ripert  read  out  the  following  observations  :  "  '  These 
mountains,  which  merit  in  the  highest  degree  the  interest 
of  the  savant  by  reason  of  the  geological  formation 
of  their  rocks  and  the  number  of  their  rare  plants,  are 
equally  worthy  of  a  visit  from  the  ordinary  tourist  and  lover 
of  the  picturesque.  No  less  than  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees, 
the  mountain  system  of  the  Maures,  though  covering  only 
a  superficies  of  eight  hundred  square  kilometres,  and  having 
a  mean  altitude  of  not  more  than  four  hundred  metres, 
nevertheless  has  its  main  chain  and  subsidiary  lateral 
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ranges,  its  valleys  and  its  gorges,  its  torrents  and  rivers  ; 
it  even  has  its  owa  watershed  completely  self-contained, 
presenting  in  miniature  identically  the  same  phenomena 
as  offered  by  the  valleys  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  world.'  " 

"  Very  good,"  said  the  Prefet ;  "  but  from  your  personal 
observations  ?  .  .  .  What  about  game  in  your  mountains  ? 
Is  there  any  ?  And  to  begin  with,  are  you  a  sportsman 
yourself  ?  " 

The  gentle  academician  smiled  the  same  sort  of  smile  the 
question  might  have  provoked  on  the  lips  of  the  good 
Bishop  Myriel  of  Digne,  who  gave  himself  a  sprain,  as 
everybody  knows,  rather  than  tread  on  an  ant. 

"  Monsieur  le  Prefet,"  he  said,  "  Draguignan  had  a 
sportsman  who  was  chef  de  division  in  our  good  Depart- 
ment of  the  Var  and  who  was  called  Frangois  Dol.  Dol  was 
a  poet ;  I  Avill  give  you  a  copy  of  his  posthumous  volume 
of  verses,  the  work  of  a  true  and  refined  scholar,  which  was 
published  at  his  friends'  charges.  You  vdW  find  it  con- 
tains a  poem  on  blackbirding  and  even  on  partridge-shoot- 
ing. .  .  .  That's  the  sum  total  of  my  knowledge  as  to  the 
game  there  is  in  the  Department  of  the  Var.  .  .  .  Ask  me 
about  the  Charterhouse  of  La  Verne  ...  or  the  probable 
date  of  the  foundation  of  Bormes,  three  hundred  before 
Christ  ...  but  not " 

"  I'm  told  there  are  numbers  of  wild-boar  in  your  Moun- 
tains of  the  Maures  ?  "  broke  in  M.  Desorty. 

"  Monsieur  le  Prefet,  you'd  best  send  for  your  gardener. 
The  two  famous  shots  of  Saint-Raphael,  the  brothers  Pons, 
are  his  own  nephews.  These  two  are  the  rivals  of  Prime, 
the  hero  of  Collobrieres,  and  of  Maurin  of  the  Maures,  the 
master  mind  of  them  all.  Their  uncle,  Maitre  Pons,  is  a 
sportsman  himself,  and  will  be  able  to  tell  you  all  you  want 
to  know. 

"  We  hold  a  sitting  to-day  at  the  academy,  so  I  am 
forced  to  leave  you  ;  believe  me,  best  call  in  Maitre  Pons." 

Maitre  Pons  was  duly  summoned,  and  the  Prefet  learnt 
from  him  that  wild-boar  is  to  be  found  in  the  Maures,  and 
even  in  sufficient  number  to  be  a  nuisance  to  the  farmers. 
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M.  Desorty,  being  a  thorough -going  Parisian,  was  firmly 
persuaded  there  could  be  no  game  in  the  Midi,  and  really 
believed  that  in  the  Var  the  hatters  make  rapid  fortunes 
out  of  that  indigenous  form  of  sport,  the  chasse  a  la  cas- 
quefte  (cap-shooting).  He  said  as  much  to  Maitre  Pons,  and 
did  not  know  whether  he  was  standing  on  his  head  or  his 
heels  when  the  old  gardener  assured  him  that  the  Prefets 
of  the  Department  were  in  the  habit  from  time  to  time  of 
ordering  battues  on  the  State  lands,  in  the  mountains  of 
the  Maures  and  in  the  Esterel,  and  that  the  local  poachers, 
who  were  famous  for  their  skill  in  tracking  out  the 
quarry,  were  employed  to  organise  these  great  shooting 
expeditions. 

"  What,  poachers  !  "  protested  the  Prefet  in  amazement. 

"  We  give  the  name  of  poachers  in  our  part  of  the  world," 
Maitre  Pons  explained,  "  to  professional  sportsmen — 
fellows  who  always  know  where  game  is  to  be  found,  who 
seem  to  make  it  spring  out  of  the  earth  and  kill  what  they 
want — and  not  to  illicit  gunners.  Poacher,  let  me  tell  you, 
sir,  is  a  title  of  honour  with  us. 

"  If,"  he  ended  up,  "  you  want  a  shoot  in  the  Esterel, 
take  my  nephews,  the  Pons  brothers,  with  you.  If  you 
prefer  the  Maures,  apply  to  Maurin,  who  is  the  King  of  the 
Maures.  At  the  same  time,  he  and  my  nephews  are  the 
best  of  friends,  and  if  they  agree  to  join  forces,  things  will 
go  all  the  better." 

"  And  where  to  lay  my  hand  on  these  fine  fellows  ?  " 

"  I  will  answer  for  my  nephews.  Monsieur  le  Prefet. 
They  are  honest  stone-cutters,  who  leave  home  every 
morning  a  couple  of  hours  before  daylight,  and  are  back 
again  every  night  in  their  house  at  Saint-Raphael  an  hour 
after  sundown.  The  elder  one  has  a  gift  as  a  sculptor, 
which  unfortunately  he  has  never  cultivated." 

"  And  when  do  they  do  their  stone-cutting  ?  "  asked 
the  Prefet. 

"  Oh  !  they've  left  off  the  business  since  they  found  out 
that  shooting  is  a  more  lucrative  trade." 

The  Prefet  looked  at  Maitre  Pons  with  a  certain  turn  of 
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the  eye  which  the  latter  perfectly  understood,  and  he 
added  : 

"  I  ought  to  tell  you,  Monsieur  le  Prefet,  that  we  have 
a  way  of  laughing  in  our  sleeves  when  the  Parisian  gentry 
refuse  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  game  in  the  Var. 
Indeed,  we  rather  encourage  the  mistake.  .  ,  .  That  way, 
you  see,  we  keep  all  there  is  for  ourselves  !  " 

"  Well,  to  go  back  to  Maurin,"  said  the  sceptical  Prefet ; 
*'  where  is  he  to  be  found,  eh  ?  " 

"  The  devil  only  knows  where  his  perch  is  at  any  particu- 
lar moment.  Of  course  he  has  his  wooden  hut  at  La  Foux, 
on  the  gulf  of  Saint-Tropez.  His  old  mother  lives  there 
with  the  youngest  of  his  two  lads." 

"  And  where  are  his  other  children  ?  " 

At  this  Maitre  Pons  smiled  knowingly,  and  winked  one 
eye. 

"  How  should  I  know,  sir  ?  Why,  everywhere,  more  or 
less  !  " 

"  Really  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  haven't  I  had  the  honour  to  suggest  as  much  to 
your  worship  ?  "  said  Maitre  Pons,  with  a  look  of  profound 
slyness. 

"  Well,  you  take  life  gaily  in  Provence,  that's  certain !  " 
laughed  the  Prefet. 

"  As  for  Maurin,"  resumed  Pons,  "  if  you  want  to  see  him, 
there's  only  one  way  of  managing  it.  You  wTite  to  the 
schoolmasters,  the  keepers,  the  gendarmes  and  the  mayors, 
and  ask  them  to  tell  him,  if  they  should  come  across  him." 

"  The  gendarmes  and  the  mayors,  eh  ?  .  .  .  and  of 
what  communes,  pray  ?  "  questioned  the  Prefet. 

Maitre  Pons  answered  without  an  instant's  hesitation 
and  all  in  a  breath  : 

"  The  communes  of  Hyeres,  La  Londe,  Bormes,  Collo- 
brieres,  Pingans,  Gonfaron,  La  Garde-Freinet,  Les  Mayons- 
du-Luc,  Cogolin,  La  Molle,  Saint-Tropez,  Sainte-Maxime 
and  Le  Muy.    Those  are  his  towns." 

"  What  d'ye  mean — his  towns  ?  .  .  .  Wliose  towns  ?  " 

"  Why  Maurin's  towns,  egad  !  " 
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The  Prefet  burst  out  laughing. 

"  He's  a  veritable  king,  then  ?  " 

"  Yes,  as  I  have  had  the  honour  to  inform  your  worship, 
Monsieur  le  Prefet." 

"  And  what  are  his  relations  with  the  Government  of  the 
French  Republic,  do  you  happen  to  know.  Monsieur  Pons  ?" 
asked  the  Prefet  in  a  serious  tone. 

"  Oh !  excellent,  Monsieur  le  Prefet.  Maurin  never  shoots 
on  the  State  lands.  Neither  keeper  nor  gendarme  has  ever 
reported  against  him.  Maurin  does  not  shoot  in  close 
time  ...  or  at  most  just  a  day  or  two  before  the  opening 
of  the  season,  so  as  not  to  leave  too  much  game  in  the  easy 
places  for  the  townsmen  to  snap  up.  .  .  .  Maurin  lays 
traps  certainly  now  and  again,  here  and  there  ;  but  then 
the  foxes,  the  polecats,  the  wild  cats,  and  even  the  wild- 
boar  are  noxious  animals,  whereof  Maurin  is  the  sworn  foe. 
Maurin  loves  his  old  mother  dearly,  and  takes  the  greatest 
care  of  his  youngest  boy.  .  .  ." 

"  And  not  of  the  others,  so  we  understand  !  "  put  in  the 
Prefet  with  a  laugh. 

"  Not  quite  so  much,  possibly  ;  I  can't  say  for  that ; 
'tis  his  own  affair  after  all.  Monsieur  le  Prefet ;  but  we 
may  rest  assured  he  does  what  he  ought  to  do,  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  course  !  ...  In  fact,  Maurin  is 
a  good  fellow,  a  fine  fellow.  Monsieur  le  Prefet,  the  whole 
countryside  will  tell  you  so  ;  he's  a  kind  of  Government 
revolutionary." 

The  Prefet  rubbed  his  hands. 

"  Tell  me  again  ;  what  are  the  names  of  '  Maurin's 
towns '  ?  " 

Maitre  Pons  repeated  them  and  the  Prefet  took  them 
down.  Then  he  wrote  to  arrange  for  Maurin's  being  asked 
to  organise  a  great  shooting  party,  to  which  were  invited 
a  senator,  a  couple  of  deputies,  a  general,  a  candidate 
for  tb^  Chamber  and  one  or  two  pretty  women.  .  .  .  And 
that  IS  why  the  gendarme  Alessandri's  proces-verbal  was 
very  ill  received  at  Toulon.  The  Sous-Prefet  of  Toulon  set 
out  for  Draguignan  to  discuss  the  matter  with  the  Prefet. 
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The  Prefet  told  himself  that  to  persecute  Maurin  with- 
out very  solid  reasons  would  not  only  be  making  him- 
self the  enemy  of  his  own  enjoyment,  but  also  alienating 
the  goodwill  of  all  the  to^\^ls  which  Maitre  Pons  rattled  off 
so  gUbly  as  being  obedient  to  the  sovereign  influence  of  the 
King  of  the  Maures. 

"  All  the  same,"  Monsieur  le  Prefet  would  tell  Maitre  Pons 
every  time  he  came  across  him,  "  I  am  surprised  to  find 
you  have  any  game  in  Provence  !  " 

"  Monsieur  le  Prefet,"  Maitre  Pons  retorted  one  day, 
Justly  annoyed,  but  respectful  to  the  last,  "  Monsieur  le 
Prefet,  ask  the  hatters  of  the  Departments  about  them- 
selves ;  there's  not  a  really  rich  man  amongst  'em.  Then 
just  think  ;  they'd  all  make  fortunes  in  this  country  if 
there  were  no  shooting  but  d  la  casquette,  seeing  that  out 
of  a  population  of  twenty  thousand  we  can  count  twelve 
thousand  sportsmen  !  No,  no  !  the  cap-makers  have  much 
to  complain  of." 


CHAPTER    IV 

Thanks  to  information  supplied  by  M.  Desire  Cabissol,  amateur 
detective  for  love  of  the  picturesque,  not  a  few  readers  will  find 
the  present  chapter  diverting. 

In  reply  to  the  Prefet's  questions,  M.  le  Commissaire 
Central  declared  he  knew  nothing  more  of  the  subject  of 
those  inquiries  than  what  was  common  property  and  re- 
peated everywhere  by  public  rumour — that  he  was  a 
matchless  sportsman,  a  great  hand  after  game,  and  a  great 
hand  with  women,  but  into  the  bargain  an  elector  who 
could  influence  the  vote  of  thirty  communes. 

"  As  for  details,"  he  went  on,  "  if  M.  le  Prefet  wishes 
for  fuller  information,  M.  Desire  will  supply  them.  Has 
M.  le  Prefet  ever  heard  speak  of  M.  Desire  Cabissol  ?  " 

"  No,  never." 

"  Well,  M.  Desire  is  an  amateur  of  an  inquiring  turn  of 
mind  as  to  matters  of  police,  and  he  sometimes  does  us 
professionals  considerable  services.  M.  Desire  Cabissol, 
the  son  of  a  very  wealthy  grocer  of  Marseilles,  is  an  avocat, 
and,  what's  more,  a  doctor  of  laws,  but  he  lives  on  his 
means  ;  he  owns  a  very  fine  house  in  the  near  neighbour- 
hood of  Frejus,  though  he  spends  very  little  time  there. 
He  is  for  ever  going  about  from  place  to  place,  and  he  is  no 
sooner  settled  in  any  locality  than  he  has  scraped  ac- 
quaintance with  every  living  soul,  and  has  at  his  fingers* 
ends  every  scrap  of  the  local  gossip,  from  which  he  possesses 
a  happy  knack  of  extracting  the  truth.  M.  Desire  never 
forgets  anything.  A  great  sportsman,  he  makes  his  amuse- 
ment an  excuse  for  passing  part  of  his  time  in  the  most 
insignificant  hamlets,  lodging  with  one  of  the  residents, 
whom  he  pays  liberally.    He  soon  becomes  a  popular  idol, 
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having  a  gift  for  winning  popularity.  M.  Desire  knows 
everything,  pubhc  or  private,  there  is  to  be  kno^vn  in  the 
Department. 

"  With  such  a  man  in  each  province,  a  Government 
ready  to  centralise  their  information  might  boast  of  pos- 
sessing a  really  national  police. 

"  M.  Desire,  as  I  said,  condescends  occasionally  to  help 
us.  When  I  am  in  a  fix,  I  go  and  see  him.  From  time  to 
time  he  honours  me  with  a  visit. 

"  He  is  at  Draguignan  at  the  present  moment,  where  he 
arrived  yesterday  evening.  If  M.  le  Prefet  authorises 
me  to  introduce  him " 

"  Where  is  he  staying  ?  " 

"  At  the  Hotel  Bertin." 

"  Send  and  ask  him  at  what  hour  he  can  see  me  if  I 
call." 

"  Very  good,  M.  le  Prefet." 

Half  an  hour  later  M.  Desire  Cabissol  sent  up  his  name 
to  the  Prefet. 

He  was  a  man  of  middle  height,  with  a  pleasant  face  ; 
he  was  dressed  unobtrusively  and  looked  like  a  small 
shopkeeper,  a  man  of  plain  and  peace-loving  habits.  Now 
and  again  the  eye  flashed  with  a  look  of  remarkable  keen- 
ness and  penetration,  but  this  was  promptly  suppressed, 
his  desire  evidently  being  to  inspire  confidence  in  those  he 
came  in  contact  with.  Good  fellow  and  honest  man  was 
written  on  every  feature. 

"  M.  le  Prefet,"  he  began,  "  with  your  permission 
we  will  consider  your  visit  as  paid,  and  I  now  have  the 
honour  to  return  it.  I  feel  sure  you  have  been  informed 
as  to  my  special  tastes,  but  I  don't  imagine  they  have  told 
you  why  I  devote  myself  so  passionately  to  these  pursuits." 

"  Egad  !  "  said  the  Prefet,  "  tastes — well,  tastes  are  a 
matter  of  taste,  I  suppose.    No  need  for  explanations." 

"  Excuse  me  ;  that  is  precisely  the  notion  I  would  dis- 
abuse your  mind  of.  I  can  see  at  a  glance  you  are  a  man 
above  the  ordinary,  and  I  wish  you  to  understand  me." 

So   saying,   M.   Desire  perched  himself  unconcernedly 
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on  one  corner  of  the  Prefet's  writing-table,  while  the 
latter,  sceptical  but  keenly  attentive,  prepared  to  listen 
to  what  his  visitor  had  to  say. 

"  Sir,"  proceeded  M.  Desire,  "  what  interests  me  above 
everything  is  the  animal  we  call  Man.  Man  is  a  brute,  and 
nn  ill-conditioned  brute  ;  but  he  is  cunning,  and  I  love  to 
.  rack  out  all  the  turns  and  twists  of  his  artfulness  till  I  run 
to  earth  the  base  underlying  motive  of  his  actions.  Re- 
searches of  this  sort  would  be  a  poor  treat  for  me  (for  they 
constantly  carry  me  along  the  same  hackneyed  roads)  if 
there  were  not  exceptions  amongst  the  ruck, — men  of 
originality,  in  other  words,  good  and  honest  fellows.  But 
there  are.    Maurin  is  one. 

"  Ah  !  sir,  what  a  pity  one  cannot  describe  such  a 
character  in  a  novel !  " 

"  And  what  hinders  you  ?  "  asked  the  Prefet. 

"  I  am  so  indolent  and  so  energetic  both  at  once  !  " 
replied  M.  Desir6. 

The  Pr6fet  looked  at  his  man  inquiringly,  mutely  asking 
him  to  explain. 

"  To  write  a  novel — five  or  six  hundred  pages !  To 
drive  a  pen — to  dip  it  time  after  time,  time  after  time,  in 
the  inkstand  !  To  take  a  whole  day  to  write  out  what 
can  be  said  in  an  hour  !  There  are  two  obstacles  in  my 
case — my  indolence  and  a  purely  physical  restlessness 
that  forces  me  to  another  form  of  activity.  Instead  of 
writing,  or  even  reading,  romances,  I  look  on  at  romances 
in  the  flesh,  novels  in  the  making,  I  live  the  story  myself, 
and  even  several  stories  at  once.  I  follow  their  develop- 
ment as  the  years  go  by.  I  skip  from  one  to  another  at  my 
pleasure.    I  take  the  train  for  Nice  to  see  how  the  one  which 

I  call  Madame  Z is  progressing,  and  the  train  for 

Draguignan  to  be  in  at  the  climax  of  another  which  I  name 
Monsieur  Y . 

"  This  is  my  hobby,  the  way  I  occupy  my  leisure.  The 
time  and  study  I  devote  to  the  physiology  of  each  in- 
dividual sometimes  enables  me  to  foresee  like  a  wizard  the 
denouement  of  not  a  few  adventures — often  indeed,  by  dint 
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of  the  faintest  indications,  to  reconstruct  a  crime  and  dis- 
cover its  authors.  I  am  quite  at  your  service,  Monsieur 
le  Prefet,  if  occasion  demand." 

"  What  a  pity,"  observed  the  Prefet,  "  you  should  be 
limited  to  so  confined  a  field  of  observation,  so  narrow 
a  sphere  of  action  ;  you  ought  to  have  Lyons  or  Paris  for 
your  province." 

"  Don't  forget  this,  sir,"  replied  D6sir6  Cabissol,  "  I 
work  solely  for  my  own  private  satisfaction.  Now  I 
love  the  Midi,  where  you  find  such  original  characters. 
This  Maurin,  for  instance,  in  whom  you  take  such  an 
interest,  is  a  figure  worthy  of  a  master's  brush  ;  I  know 
all  the  ins  and  outs  of  his  nature  ;  I  could  tell  you  sayings 
of  his  that  delight  me  like  conversations  in  one  of 
Balzac's  novels — and  I  enjoy  the  additional  satisfaction 
of  having  heard  them  from  the  living  lips  of  a  man  I 
have  discovered  myself.  Believe  me,  M.  le  Pr6fet,  no 
game  of  skill,  no  theatrical  representation,  can  afford  so 
keen  a  pleasure,  not  even  the  novelist's  art,  who  takes  as 
long  over  one  fictitious  romance  as  I  do  to  unravel  fifty, 
which  are  lived  out  before  my  eyes.  I  am  a  kind  of  Aa- 
modeus,  I  can  boast,  who  lifts  off  roofs  and  peeps  inside 
men's  heads,  and  who  possesses  the  gift  of  ubiquity." 

"  Allow  me  to  tell  you  this,  sir,  you  are  a  very  original 
character  yourself." 

"  Because  I  dare  to  do  on  a  large  scale  what  our  neigh- 
bours are  all  doing  on  a  petty  one,  when  they  scan  their 
newspapers  and  gloat  over  all  the  trivial  histories  they 
find  baldly  told  them  imder  the  heading  of  Local  Intelli- 
gence ?  They  are  intensely  interested  ;  yet  they  only  skim 
the  surface  of  sundry  dramas,  the  inner  springs  and 
workings  of  which  /  know  intimately.  However,  as  it  is 
Maurin  you  are  concerned  about,  what  do  you  want  me  to 
tell  you  of  him  ?  It  is  not  his  sporting  exploits,  I  presume, 
interest  you,  but  the  man's  character  ?  " 

"  Of  course,"  assented  the  Prefet. 

"  Well,"  resumed  M.  Cabissol,  "  for  me  Maurin  is  the 
incarnation  of  his  race.     He  is  ignorant,  but  a  man  of 
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intelligence  and  proper  pride,  self-contained  but  capable 
of  the  liveliest  indignation.  He  has  the  dignity  of  an 
Arab  sheik,  and  is  a  poor  poacher  all  the  while.  He  is  a 
serious  and  truthful  talker,  though  under  his  lightest 
words  there  often  lurks  a  hidden  jest. 

"  He  is  a  personage.  In  the  armies  of  the  First  Republic 
men  of  his  sort,  sons  of  greengrocers  and  wagoners,  rose 
to  be  Generals  at  twenty,  and,  under  the  Empire,  Marshals 
of  France  at  thirty.  What  such  beiugs  lack  is  a  field  of 
action  worthy  of  their  decision  and  boldness  and  talent. 
The  man  fears  nothing,  and  has  a  will  of  steel.  The  irony 
of  fate  has  made  him  a  poacher.  He  is  of  the  kidney  of 
the  pirate  who  replied  to  Alexander  the  Great :  '  What 
difference  is  there  betwixt  you  and  me  ?  Only  that  you 
have  a  fleet,  and  I  but  one  poor  little  ship.' 

"  Gaspard  de  Besse,  our  famous  robber  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary days,  was  of  the  same  type  ;  only  Maurin  is  scrupu- 
lously honest — that  is  to  say,  something  degenerated,  alas  ! 
from  his  predecessor's  thoroughness !  He  will  end  badly ; 
there's  overmuch  of  the  tender  heart  in  him.  He  would 
recoil  at  murder,  even  in  self-defence.  Yet,  if  we  could  put 
men  of  energy  like  Maurin's  in  their  proper  place,  the 
country  would  be  a  finer  thing  altogether.  But  whose 
business  is  it  ?  Would  you  like,  M.  le  Pr6fet,  to  see 
Maurin  of  the  Maures  in  a  true  light?  Then,  listen  to 
this  true  story.  Some  seven  or  eight  years  ago  he  found 
his  name  expunged  from  the  electoral  lists.     In  vain  he 

claimed  to  be  reinstated ;    the  Mayor  of  Z ,  who  for 

some  reason  was  his  personal  enemy,  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  his  demand.  He  listened  to  common  gossip  and  regarded 
our  friend  Maurin  as  a  rogue  and  vagabond,  a  negligible 
quantity,  and  suspicious  character.  Maurin  stuck  to  his 
guns,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  He  might  have  appealed  to 
the  Juge  de  Paix^  but  thought  it  better,  as  the  saying 
has  it,  to  deal  with  God  and  St.  Peter  in  person  than 
with  any  of  your  minor  saints.  What  do  you  think  he 
did? 

"  '  Mother,'  he  said  one  evening,  making  ready  his  shoot- 
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ing  gear,  '  mother,  if  you  don't  see  me  for  a  month  or  two, 
don't  be  anxious  ;  I'm  going  to  take  a  little  journey." 
On  foot  ?  ' 
Yes.' 
And  where  are  you  going  ?  ' 

"  '  I'm  going  to  Paris.' 

"  He  started  off,  his  gun  slung  on  his  back,  his  dog  at 
his  heels,  every  day  killing  enough  to  pay  for  his  night's 
lodging.  On  the  twenty-fifth  day  he  was  in  Paris,  where, 
using  the  good  offices  of  a  Deputy  of  the  Var,  a  man  of 
sense  and  humour,  he  demanded  an  audience  of  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior.  The  latter,  on  the  strength  of  the  sketch 
the  Deputy  drew  of  the  man,  received  him  the  very  next 
day.  I  have  heard  Maurin's  description  of  the  interview  and 
also  the  Minister's,  and  the  two  accounts  agreed  perfectly. 

"  No  sooner  had  Maurin,  in  his  costume  of  a  wayside 
sportsman,  entered  the  Minister's  cabinet,  where  the  latter 
received  him  standing,  than  he  began  : 

"  '  With  your  leave,  M.  le  Ministre,  I  would  like  to  take 
a  chair — because  why  I  am  a  bit  tired,  having  tramped 
it  on  foot  from  Cogolin,  as  my  dog  could  tell  you,  only  I've 
left  him  at  the  inn — because  why  he's  still  more  tired  than 
I  am  myself.  .  .  .' 

"  The  Minister  broke  into  a  laugh  and  pointed  to  an 
arm-chair.  Maurin  took  a  seat  and  proceeded  to  explain 
his  business,  winding  up  in  these  terms  : 

"  '  I  am  a  citizen  and  a  voter,  M.  le  Ministre,  and  I  want 
to  remain  one.  I've  served  my  time  in  the  navy,  where  I 
did  my  duty  ;  and  there's  one  thing  I'm  clear  about, 
I  have  a  right  to  my  right.  It  has  put  me  out  a  lot,  take 
my  word  for  it,  to  come  all  this  way  on  foot  to  see  you. 
It's  a  bit  long,  and  it  takes  time  ;  but  here  I  am.  Only 
others  are  in  the  same  mess  who  won't  come,  along  of  the 
distance,  and  I  take  the  chance  of  recommending  their  case 
to  your  notice.  Order  your  mayors  to  obey  the  laws,  noum 
de  pas  Diou  !  we  are  in  France,  surely  !  ' 

"  Alas  !  whenever  they  tell  you  one  of  Maurin's  sayings, 
there's  one  thing  they  can  never  give  you — and  that's  the 
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accent,  his  inimitable  accent.  Maurin's  accent  is  a  music 
that  adds  a  meaning,  supphes  a  comment  to  his  lightest 
words.  Maurin's  life  is  an  opera  of  \\hich  you  will  never 
have  more  than  the  bare  hbretto. 

"  The  Minister,  anyway,  heard  both  words  and  music,  and 
laughed  heartily.  He  N\Tung  Maurin's  hand  and  had  him 
sent  back  home  with  many  complimentary  speeches. 

"  On  finally  taking  his  leave,  it  seems  Maurin  clapped  the 
Minister  on  the  shoulder,  declaring :  '  Eh  he !  but  you're 
my  sort,  you  are  !  ' 

"  Well,  there's  your  man,  M.  le  Prefet, — and  you  can 
take  him  or  leave  him,  as  you  will." 

"  There's  the  citizen,  yes,  and  voter,"  said  the  Prefet ; 
"  but  the  man,  the  fellow  they  name  the  Don  Juan  of  the 
Woods  ?  " 

"  He's  as  fine  in  that  character  as  the  rest,  sir.  At 
sixteen  Maurin  was  a  handsome  lad,  as  all  the  young 
scamps  are  in  our  parts,  where  the  breed  is  thin  and  dark 
and  finely  strung  ;  broA\Ti-skinned  and  sunburnt,  he  used 
to  play  about  on  the  sands  at  Saint-Tropez,  swimming, 
fishing,  and  pottering  about  in  boats.  One  summer  a 
bourgeois  family,  father,  mother,  and  daughter,  installed 
themselves  in  a  seaside  villa  at  Saint-Tropez.  Young 
Maurin,  a  coatless,  tattered,  half-naked  Httle  ragamuffin, 
spending  half  his  time  in  the  sea,  caught  the  fancy  of  the 
young  lady  at  the  villa.  .  .  .  She  was  eighteen,  and  painted 
very  pretty  water-colours.  .  .  .  She  got  him  to  pose  for 
her  very  often,  sometimes  on  the  beach  in  full  light, 
sometimes  under  the  great  pines.  .  .  .  The  fisherboy 
too  found  the  young  lady  much  to  his  taste  ...  so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  a  little  accident  happened — as  the 
country  folks  put  it.  The  family  was  in  despair,  and  left 
the  place  with  all  speed.  Maurin  understood  he  must  hold 
his  tongue,  but  he  tracked  out  the  strangers  and  learnt, 
a  short  while  after  their  departure,  that  he  had  a  son. 
The  child  to  this  day  does  not  know  his  father's  name. 
Baptised  Cesar,  he  was  generally  called  Cesariot,  and  has 
adopted  the  name  himself. 
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"  He  was  reared  by  peasants  among  the  hills  of  the 
Basses- Alpes.  Some  time  ago  they  put  him  out  to  service 
among  the  fisherfolk  of  Saint-Tropez  ;  but  the  boy  promises 
to  turn  out  a  bad  lot.  He  haunts  low  cabarets,  and  dreams 
longingly  of  Toulon  and  the  vile  dissipations  of  its  sailors* 
quarter.  Maurin,  who  has  always  kept  an  eye  on  the 
lad,  is  miserable  about  it. 

"  Now  all  this  interests  me.  Maurin,  who  has  other 
children  besides,  has  only  acknowledged  two  (a  boy  and  a 
girl)  because,  he  says,  '  -with  these  I  think  I'm  really  sure 
of  being  their  father  !  '  As  to  Cesariot,  if  he  did  not  own 
him  as  his  son,  it  was  out  of  pure  discretion,  in  consideration 
of  the  high-born  lady  of  which  this  democrat  of  a  Maurin 
always  thinks  with  a  certain  pride,  though  he  has  not  a 
notion  what  has  become  of  her.  At  heart  he  loves  the 
scampish  Cesariot,  and  is  not  the  man  to  let  the  boy  '  go 
to  the  bad '  without  trying  to  check  his  folly.  I  have 
had  opportunities  of  talking  over  things  with  him,  having 
begun  by  letting  him  know  I  was  perfectly  well  acquainted 
with  his  secret.    His  answer  was  a  surprising  one  : 

"  '  The  boy  might  have  borne  my  name  ;  I  don't  intend 
he  should  dishonour  it !  ' 

"  I  ask  you,  M.  le  Pr6fet,  if  the  phrase  is  not  heroic 
under  all  its  drollery,  and  marked  by  the  purest  ideaUsm  ? 
It  is  '  genuine  Maurin,'  and  I'm  a  connoisseur  in  that  sort ! 

"  His  second  child  was  a  girl.  He  had  her,  two  years 
later,  by  a  married  woman.  The  husband,  a  wood-cutter, 
went  about  everywhere  denouncing,  before  the  birth,  his 
wife's  dishonour  and  his  own  disgrace.  He  declared 
publicly  he  would  never  acknowledge  the  child,  and  that 
he  would  kill  Maurin.  Thereupon  Maurin  went  boldly 
and  confronted  the  recalcitrant  husband. 

"  '  Give  me  the  child  as  soon  as  ever  it  is  born,  Maitre 
So-and-So.  As  you  know  how  things  are,  it's  only  fair 
I  should  take  charge  of  the  infant.' 

"  He  knew  the  little  girl  was  his,  and  acknowledged  her 
as  such.  It  was  anything  but  legal,  since  the  husband 
never  declared  the  child's  true  birth,  but  public  opinion 
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approved  the  act,  and  nobody  denounced  the  arrangement 
to  the  authorities.  The  mother,  moreover,  was  well  con- 
tent to  give  her  child  to  its  true  father.  Till  the  age  of 
ten,  Maurin's  mother  brought  up  the  little  one,  legally 
daughter  of  a  mother  unknown  and  Maurin  of  the  Maures, 
in  defiance  of  the  maxim  :  '  Is  pater  est  quern  nuptioB  .  .  .' 
Well,  there's  your  Don  Juan  of  the  Woods.  A  genial 
temperament,  you  must  allow  ?  " 

"  A  remarkable  one,  anyway,"  said  the  Prefet. 

"  Especially  if  you  consider  how,  with  our  peasants, 
self-interest  is  the  leading  motive  of  all  others.  Why,  his 
act  is  really  superb." 

"  And  where  is  the  girl  at  the  present  moment  ?  " 

"  The  child  is  servant  with  a  bourgeois  family  at  Grimaud. 
They  have  taught  her  to  sew  and  behave  prettily  ;  she  is 
in  a  fair  way  to  become  a  sort  of  lady-companion.  You 
know  domestic  service  mostly  strikes  our  Southerners  as 
something  ignominious ;  but  Maurin  thinks  otherwise, 
declaring  that  in  a  sense  everybody  is  servant  of  everybody 
else.  He  goes  on  to  say  :  '  Yes,  my  dog  is  my  servant 
and  my  friend,  and  I  am  my  dog's  servant  and  friend, 
and  the  connection  does  me  honour  I  '  " 

"  And  you  say  he  has  another  boy  into  the  bargain, 
quite  a  little  chap  ?  " 

"  Yes,  little  Bernard,  who  lives  with  Maurin's  mother — 
or  at  any  rate  was  still  there  a  fortnight  ago.  He  is  eleven. 
His  mother  was  a  road-mender's  daughter.  Oh !  an 
ordinary  enough  story.  .  .  .  You  see,  our  Don  Juan  is 
not  of  the  school  of  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau." 

"  Three  children,  that's  not  much,"  observed  the 
Prefet.  "  France  is  becoming  depopulated.  Maurin 
won't  win  the  prize,  anyway." 

"  Three  acknowledged  children  !  "  corrected  M.  Cabissol. 
"  Remember,  living  is  dear  and  life  hard.  The  most 
prosperous  middle-class  folks  are  less  prolific — in  other 
words,  less  courageous  than  Maurin." 

"  That's  very  true,"  said  the  Prefet.  "  But  ...  but 
you  will  take  dejeuner  with  me,  M.  Cabissol  ?  " 
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"  On  condition  you  let  me  join  your  shooting-party 
along  Anth  Maurin,  M.  le  Prefet.  ...  I  make  bold  to 
ask  to  be  invited." 

"  I  was  on  the  point  of  begging  you  to  come,  my  dear 
sir." 

"  To  make  a  long  story  short  then,  M.  le  Prefet,  Maurin 
is  a  man  not  only  to  admire  and  like,  but  to  treat  with 
consideration.    At  election  times,  for  instance  .  .  ." 

"  M.  le  Prefet,  breakfast  is  ready,"  announced  a  foot- 
man, appearing  at  the  door  of  the  room, 

"  We  will  study  the  question  fm-ther  at  table,"  said  M. 
Desorty. 


CHAPTER   V 

In  which  we  shall  see  how  M.  Desire  Cabissol  and  M.  Desorty 
resumed,  inter  pocula,  their  diverting  conversation,  and  how  the 
first-named  was  induced  to  relate  to  his  friend  the  Prefet  the 
veracious  history  of  the  "  Tear  Dealer  " ;  but  without  neglecting 
on  that  account  the  illustrious  Maurin,  King  of  the  Maures. 

The  Prefet's  viands  were  excellent  and  M,  Cabissol  did 
them  ample  justice.  By  the  time  dessert  arrived  the  two 
had  become  the  best  friends  in  the  world. 

When  the  cigars  were  lighted  : 

"  You  must  not  imagine,  M.  le  Prefet,"  said  Cabissol, 
"  that  I  am  what  your  Commissary  thinks  me,  a  mere 
amateur  policeman  of  the  ordinary  sort.  .  .  .  What  I 
told  you  just  now  may  not  have  sufficed  to  eradicate  some 
such  notion  from  your  mind.  ..." 

"  You  know  .  .  ." 

"  Well,  what  interests  me  the  most  keenly  of  all  is  the 
picturesque,  and  I  find  more  pleasure  in  the  course  of  my 
peregrinations  in  coming  upon  a  quaint  type  or  a  divert- 
ing story  than  in  any  domestic  drama  or  dramatic  situa- 
tion. 

"  I  feel  sure,  therefore,  that  neither  Lyons  nor  Paris 
would  afford  me  so  entertaining  a  scene  of  action  as  our 
own  districts  of  the  Midi. 

"  Why,  to  take  one  instance,  neither  at  Paris  nor  Lyons 
is  there  any  of  that  amusing  horror  of  a  little  water,  that 
merry  dread  of  rain,  which  your  Southerner  professes. 
Is  it  a  genuine  terror  ?    Yes  and  no. 

"  Above  all  else,  the  man  of  the  Midi  loves  the  dolce 
far  niente.  When  the  phylloxera  destroyed  his  vines, 
the  Proven9al  peasant  was  greatly  put  out ;  but  he  was 

41 
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not  really  in  desperation  till  the  time  when,  ha\ang  re- 
placed the  old  French  vine-stocks  with  the  American 
sapling,  he  was  forced  to  cultivate  the  latter  with  special 
precautions  he  had  known  nothing  of  before,  and  which 
were  altogether  too  complicated  for  him. 

"  From  the  most  remote  antiquity  to  that  date  the 
cultivation  of  the  vine  tliroughout  the  territory  of  the 
Var  had  been  an  easy  enough  business.  The  grape-vines 
were  left  to  straggle  over  the  ground.  In  the  oulUeres,  the 
broad  spaces  left  between  the  rows  of  vines,  wheat  was 
sown  after  a  very  superficial  tillage.  The  crop  was  poor 
and  scanty  in  these  ouUieres,  underneath  the  old  olives  ; 
but  what  matter  ?  Those  were  happy  times  ;  when  a 
man  had  under  his  own  eyes,  in  the  same  field,  all  he 
needed  for  a  livelihood — bread,  wine,  and  oil — essential, 
simple  products  of  the  soil,  all  those  mentioned  in  the 
Holy  Gospels. 

In  November  the  olives  were  beaten  with  reeds  to  bring 
down  the  fruit.  In  June  the  corn  was  cut  with  sickles. 
The  vintage  came  in  September.  The  rest  of  the  year  the 
peasant,  seated  at  his  door,  watched  the  olives  grow, 
and  the  grapes  and  the  wheat  ripen.  This  was  his  princi- 
pal occupation ;  he  spent  his  days  in  a  dream,  and  in  the 
evening  sang  songs  or  told  fairy  tales  to  his  wife  and 
children.    Yes,  those  were  good  times,  indeed  ! 

"  The  sun  managed  somehow  to  ripen  the  bunches 
though  they  were  hidden  under  the  vine-tendrils.  Props 
were  despised  ;  it  was  held  that  if  trained  on  props  the 
vines  would  be  destroyed  by  the  mistral.  Our  good  old- 
fashioned  vine  had  much  the  character  of  the  wild  species  ; 
the  corn-ear  was  poor  and  meagre  ;  the  olive  bore  when 
God  saw  fit ;  and  all  this  was  very  suitable  to  our  light- 
hearted,  sun-loving,  careless  folk. 

"  But  the  American  vine  has  changed  all  the  conditions 
of  life  with  us  !  The  Proven9al  has  consented  to  call 
himself  a  viticuUeur,  if  you  please  ;  the  olive  trees  have 
been  grubbed  up  (to  this  hour  our  peasants  regret  this 
ridiculous  destruction)  ;    each  vine-stock  has  had  to  have 
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its  support,  while  between  the  closely  planted  roots 
there  is  no  room  left  for  the  wheat.  The  countryman  of 
to-day  works  harder  than  of  old  ;  he  aspires  to  rise  in  the 
social  scale,  now  he  has  learnt  to  read  ;  he  thinks  the 
earth  does  not  yield  enough  nowadays  ;  he  deserts  the 
country  for  the  towns,  and  many  of  his  class  enter  on  a 
life  of  bitter  hardship  as  arsenal  workmen  or  factory 
hands,  living  in  garrets  at  top  of  eight-storied  houses.  .  .  . 
A  sad  pity,  but  what  can  you  do  ?  " 

"  But,"  said  the  Prefet,  "  I  always  thought  in  your 
country,  where  the  summers  are  blazing  hot,  the  rain  was 
desired  and  appreciated  and  loved.  ..." 

"  Egad  !  "  said  M.  Cabissol.  "  Yes,  of  course,  they  love 
it  because  it  is  good  for  the  crops  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
they  detest  it  .  .  .  because  it  wets. 

"  That  you  can  go  on  working  in  the  fields  in  a  drizzling 
rain,  as  our  peasants  in  the  north  are  constantly  doing, 
is  a  tiling  our  countryfolk  cannot  so  much  as  conceive 
possible.  The  instant  there  shows  in  their  indigo  sky  a 
pale  film  of  cloud,  everybody  seizes  the  chance  to  knock 
oflt  work.  Indeed  there  occurred,  some  few  years  ago, 
in  the  little  town  of  Aiguebelle,  a  diverting  incident 
that  will  show  you  better  than  any  explanations  how 
the  people  of  Provence  loathe  rain,  or  if  you  prefer  to  put 
it  so,  why  they  love  it,  while  pretending  to  hate  it. 
Aiguebelle  is  a  town  of  ten  thousand  souls,  as  no  doubt 
you  know,  M.  le  Prefet,  seeing  it  is  in  your  circle  of 
administration. 

"  Five  years  ago  a  gentleman  from  Lyons,  and  a  friend 
of  mine,  by  name  Larroi,  settled  there.  He  wished  to 
have  a  villa  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  in  an  excellent 
position.  The  works  began  accordingly,  at  an  easy  pace. 
Still,  the  building  was  approaching  completion,  when  one 
day  the  seven  or  eight  masons  employed  on  the  job, 
perched  on  their  scaffoldings,  all  cocked  their  heads  in  the 
air  together  with  anxious  looks. 

"  What  was  the  matter  ?  One  of  them,  a  fellow  named 
Darboux,  a  famous  gaUgairi  (you  see  Maurin  is  not  the 
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only  one),  was  smoking  a  big  pipe  from  which  great  pufifs 
of  smoke  were  blowing. 

"  The  idea  struck  him  it  would  be  a  fine  joke  to  shout 
out  suddenly,  pointing  to  a  perfect  cloud  that  had  come 
from  his  pipe-bowl. 

"  '  Fe ./  ve  !  lads,  just  look  !  See  that  cloud  yonder  ? 
It's  going  to  rain  directly  ;  so  look  out ! ' 

"  This  cry  of  alarm  produced  its  usual  effect.  Though 
the  sky  was  perfectly  clear  and  cloudless,  the  masons 
one  and  all  struck  work  for  the  day.  However,  rain, 
while  it  stops  work  of  course,  need  be  no  hindrance  to 
amusement,  and  they  all  adjourned  to  finish  out  their 
time  at  the  bowUng- alley. 

'"Ah!  what  foul  luck!  No,  no!  I  tell  you,  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  that  pebble,  my  bowl  was  going  dead 
straight ! ' " 

"  '  There,  that  one's  going  to  nuzzle  up  to  the  little  pig ' 
(lie  close  to  the  jack). 

"  '  Bravo  !  a  fine  shot,  eh  ?  ' 

"  '  Ah  !  bah  !  a  regular  St.  Estropi  (St.  Crooked)  that 
time ! ' 

"  Well,  well !  say  what  you  like,  their  little  ways  en- 
chant me.  ...  To  strike  work  to  play  bowls  !  It's  no 
starveling  country,  ours  isn't.  So  now  you  see  why  and  how 
they  love  the  rain  with  us,  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  why  and  how 
they  detest  it." 

"  But,"  objected  the  Prefet,  "  pray,  what  did  the  con- 
tractor think  of  these  worthy  fellows'  behaviour  ?  " 

"  The  contractor,  being  a  native,  took  it  as  a  matter  of 
course  ;  but  my  friend  Larroi,  the  gentleman  from  Lyons, 
you  know,  declared  he  would  not  put  up  with  such-like 
ways  of  working  ;  at  that  rate,  he  swore,  his  house  would 
not  be  finished  in  ten  years  (which  proves,  by  the  by,  that 
exaggeration  is  not  peculiar  to  men  of  the  South) — and  he 
was  foolish  enough  to  insist  on  the  master-mason  sending 
him  other  hands.  .  .  ." 

"  And  what  happened  then  ?  "  asked  the  Prefet,  with  an 
amused  smile. 
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"  Ah  !  so  you  want  to  hear  the  whole  sequel  of  the  adven- 
ture ?    I  give  you  fair  warning  it  will  be  a  long  story," 

"  Go  on,  my  dear  sir." 

"  Well,  next  came  a  strike.  All  the  masons  of  the  district 
knocked  off  work,  and  very  soon  there  were  not  enough 
bowls  to  go  round  either  at  Aiguebelle  or  in  any  of  the 
neighbouring  villages,  the  strikers  in  our  parts  being  mad 
on  bowls,  every  man  of  them." 

"  And  what  were  their  demands  ?  " 

"  I  will  tell  you.  The  ringleader  of  the  strike,  Barboux, 
went  to  talk  to  the  master  : 

"  '  We  began  the  gentleman's  villa,'  he  told  him,  '  and 
it's  for  us  to  finish  it.  Your  Lyonnais  is  an  ass — and  he 
doesn't  understand  our  ways.  He  can't  want.  Just  because 
of  a  bit  of  a  joke,  to  ruin  the  countryside  ;  come  now  ! 
Make  him  see  things  in  the  right  light ;  he's  only  a  poor 
foreigner  ! ' 

"  Barboux  was  in  the  right.  But  my  friend  Larroi  was 
a  pig-headed  fellow  ;  he  would  not  listen  to  reason,  and 
actually  talked  of  leaving  Aiguebelle  for  good  and  all.  I 
went  to  see  if  I  could  arrange  matters,  which  were  cer- 
tainly in  a  bad  tangle. 

"  When  I  got  there,  five  thousand  Aiguebellois — half  the 
population  of  that  famous  town — were  gathered  round  the 
country  house  which  Larroi  had  taken  while  his  villa  was 
building. 

"  From  gibes  the  crowd  soon  went  on  to  threats.  All 
the  bowl-players,  that  is  to  say,  the  strikers  to  a  man,  were 
there,  their  iron-clamped  bowls,  regular  cannon-balls,  in 
their  hands.  They  were  beginning  to  pitch  them  through 
the  window-panes. 

"  '  You  say  you  understand  the  chaps  ;  go  and  talk  to 
them,  do,'  my  friend  Larroi  besought  me.  '  Tell  them 
I  am  at  liberty  to  leave  the  place  if  I  choose,  and  leave  it 
I  will ;  and  that's  my  last  word.' 

"  So  I  went  down  and  presented  myself  to  the  dangerous- 
looking  crowd.  Unfortunately  at  that  date  I  was  not  so 
well  known  at  Aiguebelle  as  I  am  now. 
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"  '  Friends  !  '  I  began,  '  a  moment's  silence  !  ' — and  I 
climbed  into  a  chair  I  had  brought  out  of  the  house  with 
me.  '  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  word  or  two  of  explanation, 
after  wliich  I  hope  each  of  you  will  go  back  home ;  for  see, 
the  day's  drawing  in  and  it's  time  to  think  of  supper.' 

"  '  Quh  aqueoH  couyoun  que  parlo  ?  '  *  that  is  to  say, 
'  Who  is  this  ass  that  is  braying  now  ?  '  cried  a  voice — and 
next  moment  I  received  full  in  the  chest  the  jack,  a  small 
sphere  of  boxwood,  which  hit  hard  and  hurt. 

"  '  Duck  him  !  '  was  the  cry  next  from  every  throat. 

"  Aiguebelle  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Argens. 
There  was  not  much  water  in  the  little  river  in  the  hot 
months — it  was  summer-time, — but  still  there  was  some, 
and  I  realised  that,  if  they  did  not  mean  to  drown  me,  at 
any  rate  they  would  think  it  good  sport  to  see  me  sprawl  in 
the  mud  a  bit. 

"  I  was  far  from  feeling  comfortable.  Suddenly  a 
man  advanced  from  among  the  crowd  and  stepped  up 
to  me. 

"  '  Get  dowTi  from  your  chair,  M.  Cabissol,'  he  told  me  ; 
'  /  am  going  to  talk  to  them.* 

"  I  did  as  I  was  bid,  impressed  by  the  stranger's  authori- 
tative tone. 

"  He  was  a  strange -looking  individual — a  young  man, 
very  lean,  and  quaintly  dressed  m  a  black  frock-coat,  too 
long  for  him,  waistcoat  and  trousers  of  fancy  colours, 
and  a  kalitre  (top-hat),  which  country-people  only  don  once 
in  their  lives — on  their  wedding-day.  Round  the  hat  was  a 
crape  band. 

"  The  fellow,  mounting  on  my  chair,  cried  out  in  a  voice 
of  thunder  : 

"  '  Citoilliens !  (fellow-citizens)  I  know  the  gentleman 
who  has  just  been  addressing  you  ;  he  is  a  good  sort.  I 
answer  for  him.     Go  away,  now  you  are  told  it's  all  ar- 

*  The  Provencal  dialect  (or  language)  is  used  continually  in  dialogue 
throughout  the  book ;  but  it  seemed  needless,  and  would  only  be 
wearisome,  to  go  on  reproducing  it  everywhere.  It  must  be  "  taken 
as  read"  whenever  peasant  characters  are  speaking. — Tkansl. 
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ranged.  M.  Larroi  offers  bis  best  apologies,  and  you  shall 
begin  work  again  on  his  house  first  thing  to-morrow.' 

"  '  Excuse  me  ! '  I  broke  in  excitedly. 

"  '  Let  me  say  my  say/  urged  the  unknown  ;  '  I  know 
better  than  you  do  how  to  deal  with  them.' 

"  But  the  first  ranks  of  the  crowd  had  seen  my  gesture 
of  protestation  and  yelled  at  my  defender  : 

"  '  Who's  to  warrant  us  your  friend  is  not  deceiving  us  ?  ' 

"  '  1/  cried  the  man  in  the  frock-coat  and  kalitre, '  I  give 
you  my  word.' 

"  The  crowd  growled  angrily,  but  already  tJieir  counsels 
were  divided. 

"  Then  the  man  in  black,  with  a  burst  of  popular 
eloquence  that  was  really  superb  : 

"  '  And  then  besides,  citoilliens,   what  o'clock  is  it  ?  ' 

"  '  Seven  wanting  a  quarter  !  '  shouted  the  crowd. 

"  '  Very  well,  citoilliens,  it  is  liigh  time  to  go  to  your 
dinners ;  and  the  night  is  falling  too.  .  .  .  The  night,  citoil- 
liens, is  not  the  day.  It  is  not  in  the  night  time,  like  male- 
factors, but  by  day  you  should  fight  for  the  claims  of 
freedom  !  .  .  .  You  all  want  justice,  do  you  not  ?  Well, 
justice  will  dawn  wth  the  sun.  You  shall  receive  justice 
to-morrow,  at  cock-crow,  in  the  glorious  sunlight  of  the 
Republic  !     Away,  citoilliens,  to  bed  !  ' 

"  A  ringing  cheer  greeted  this  harangue,  and  loud  cries 
of  :   '  Long  live  the  Republic  !  ' 

"  Whereupon  the  crowd  dispersed,  perfectly  satisfied 
and  without  the  smallest  disorder. 

"  Then,  turning  to  the  thin  young  man  in  black,  I  asked 
him  : 

"  '  Tell  me  who  you  are,  friend,  to  have,  at  your  age, 
such  an  influence  over  all  these  folk  ?  ' 

"  '  I  ?  '  he  replied  with  a  quiet  smile,  '  I,  M.  Cabissol  ? 
I  don't  know  a  soul  here,  and  nobody  knows  me  .  .  .  only 
I  know  how  to  talk  to  them,  that's  the  whole  secret.' 

"  '  Well,'  I  said,  '  you  seem  to  know  me,  at  any  rate  ?  ' 

"  '  Oh  !  I've  seen  you  go  by  sometimes,  out  shooting, 
on  my  little  bit  of  land,  near  Draguignan.     When  I'm 
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there  working  avi^ay  in  the  fields  and  you  go  by,  you  always 
stop  to  ask  me  if  it's  a  stiff  job  or  easy,  and  if  things  are 
going  well ;  you're  not  one  of  the  proud  sort,  you  see. 
So,  you  understand,  I've  been  delighted  to  find  this 
opportunity  of  doing  you  a  little  ser\'ice.  .  .  .  You  don't 
know  my  name  ?    I'm  called  Bedarride.' 

"  '  Ah  !  well,'  I  said  in  great  surprise,  ' .  .  .  I  thank 
you  ;  I  did  not  recognise  you,  that's  true.' 

"  '  That's  along  of  the  way  I'm  dressed — I  hadn't  put 
the  things  on  before  since  I  married  my  poor  wife,  who  died, 
pechere  !  just  three  weeks  ago.' 

"  '  But,'  I  insisted,  '  why  have  you  dressed  yourself  out 
in  these  clothes,  you,  a  cultivator  of  the  soil — and  of  all 
days,  just  when  a  popular  commotion  is  toward  ?  ' 

"  '  Oh  ! '  he  told  me  quite  gravely,  '  I  made  myself  fine 
to  come  and  take  a  peep  at  the  Revolution  !  '  " 

"  Well !  "  commented  the  Prefet,  "  the  fellow  was 
certainly  a  remarkably  adroit  speaker.  But  what  did  your 
Lyons  friend  think  of  it  all  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  his  guns  were  spiked  ;  and  the  strikers,  seeing 
he  understood  their  ways  now,  set  to  work  merrily  and  soon 
finished  his  villa  for  him.  He  quite  intends  to  live  and  die 
in  this  happy  land." 

"  And  the  speech-maker,  you  have  kept  an  eye  on  him, 
I  presume  ?  " 

"  Certainly  I  have." 

"  And  what  has  become  of  him  ?  " 

"  What  has  become  of  him  ?  Well,  that  is  another  long 
story." 

"  Never  mind,  let  me  have  it." 

"  He  set  up  as  a  tear-dealer." 

"  A  tear-dealer  !    Whatever  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  His  wife's  death  gave  him  a  turn  for  funerals.  He 
tried  at  first,  as  you  saw,  to  find  diversion  in  attending, 
attired  in  his  sombre  wedding  suit,  any  popular  disturb- 
ances that  might  be  going  ;  but  luckily  such  disturbances 
cannot  go  on  for  ever.  He  had  lost  all  interest  in  field  work, 
for  he  felt  within  Mm  the  stuff  of  which  public  men  are 
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made,  the  temperament  of  a  leader  of  men,  and  a  genuine 
gift  of  oratory.  The  primary  school  had  turned  him  out  a 
would-be  gentleman.  His  eyes  were  opened  and  he 
dreamed  dreams  of  a  wider  life  than  his  circumstances 
warranted.  What  to  do  ?  Well,  he  had  a  brilliant  idea. 
He  set  up  as  tear-dealer." 

"  Go  on  ;   I  am  dying  of  curiosity." 

"  One  day  I  heard  that  a  strange  being  was  always 
hanging  about  the  cemetery  at  Aiguebelle.  My  informant 
described  his  appearance,  and  I  recognised  the  portrait. 
It  was  my  man  beyond  a  doubt.  However,  I  wished  to 
make  sure.  This  was  easily  done,  as  he  never  left  the 
cemetery,  I  was  told,  all  day  long  till  the  hour  of  closing  the 
gates.  He  would  arrive  first  thing  in  the  morning,  and  not 
even  leave  the  place  for  his  midday  meal.  At  that  hour, 
seated  under  a  cypress  on  the  edge  of  a  grave,  he  would 
munch  a  crust  of  bread  and  drink  the  water  or  wine 
contained  in  a  flat  bottle,  which  he  would  then  carefully 
replace  in  his  pocket ;  then,  his  frugal  meal  finished,  he 
would  resume  his  post  of  observation  among  the  shrubs  in 
the  graveyard." 

"  His  post  of  observation — you  mean  .  .  .  ?  "  questioned 
the  Prefet. 

"  I  will  explain.  One  morning  I  made  my  way  to  the 
cemetery  to  see  whether  the  tear-dealer  was  really  the  same 
man  as  my  acquaintance,  the  crowd  compeller.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  I  reached  the  gates  at  the  same  moment  as 
a  funeral  of  the  second  class.  ...  I  followed  behind  the 
procession.  Scarcely  had  we  got  beyond  the  first  trees  of 
the  main  avenue  before  my  man  stepped  out  from  behind 
their  shelter.  He  wore  the  same  costume,  the  one  appro- 
priated to  wedding-days  and  occasions  of  popular  commo- 
tion. The  black  coat  had  turned  a  bit  greenish,  but  the 
tall  hat  was  carefully  brushed  and  shone  gallantly  above  a 
narrow  black  band.  He  had  a  clean  shirt,  and  the  necktie, 
though  a  little  ragged  at  the  ends,  was  almost  white.  His 
feet  were  encased  in  patent-leather  shoes. 

"  His  eyes  travelled  slowly  from  the  head  to  the  tail  of  the 
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cortege.  He  saw  me  presently  and  approached,  stepping 
sedately  and  looking  dejected. 

"  '  Good  morning,  M.  Cabissol,'  he  said  softly,  in  a  low, 
graveyard  voice. 

"  '  Good  morning,  my  good  Bedarride  !  * 

"  '  Who  is  it  they're  burying  ?  ' 

"  '  I  cannot  say.  ...  I  have  only  just  come.  ...  I  am 
here  in  fact  to  see  you  and  hear  you  speak.' 

"  '  Ah  !  '  he  exclaimed, '  so  you  have  heard  about  my  new 
profession  ?  ' 

"  '  Yes,  I  have  been  told  of  it.' 

"  '  Good  ;  then  I  will  get  to  my  duties,  with  your  per- 
mission.' 

Then,  addressing  one  of  the  mourners  who  was  walking  a 
few  steps  in  front  of  us  : 

"  '  Who  is  it  they're  burying  ?  '  he  asked. 

"  '  Mile.  Adelaide  Estocofy.' 

"  '  Wait  a  moment !  '  .  .  .  he  muttered,  '  why  !  .  .  .  I 
know  her.' 

"  '  Who  does  not  know  Adelaide  at  Aiguebelle,'  returned 
the  other  ;  '  one  of  the  two  pious  sisters  !  They  sold  the 
best  coffee  in  the  town  ! ' 

"  '  Egad,  sir  !  no  need  to  tell  me  that,'  replied  Bedarride  ; 
'  I  know  her  coffee  well  enough — excellent  good  coffee — 
and  never  a  taste  of  anything  salty  about  it ! ' 

"  Then,  after  a  silent  pause  : 

"  '  Her  poor  sister,'  he  resumed,  '  must  be  sadly  cut 
up.    She  is  the  elder,  I  beheve  ?  ' 

"  '  Yes,  Anastasie  was  the  elder  of  the  two,  and  now  she 
sees  her  younger  sister  go  first,  pechere  !  ' 

"  Bedarride  now  quitted  the  rear  and  pushed  forward  to 
a  place  about  the  middle  of  the  procession.  I  followed  his 
example. 

"  He  noted  an  old  lady  who  was  wiping  her  streaming 
eyes,  and  accosted  her  : 

"  '  What  age  might  she  be,  our  poor  Adelaide?  * 

"  The  ^^•oman  answered  at  once  : 

"  '  She  was  only  sixty- five,  pecker e  /  ' 
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I  should  never  have  thought  her  so  much,  to  look 
at  her,  pechere ! '  observed  Bedarride.  '.  .  .  You  were 
deeply  attached  to  her,  Madame  .  ,  .  Madame  .  .  .  ?  ' 

"  '  Madame  Labaudufle.' 

"  '  You  were  deeply  attached  to  her,  I  am  sure  of  that 
.  .  .  Madame  Labaudufle  ?  ' 

"  '  Voui  ! '  groaned  the  matron.  '  We  were  brought  up 
together,  in  the  Rue  de  I'Aubergine,  where  she  died,  in 
the  same  house  where  she  was  born  ;  her  mother,  as  you 
know,  of  course,  kept  a  fruiterer's  and  grocery  shop,  that 
had  been  in  the  same  place  ever  since  last  century,  next 
door  to  the  old  "  Marionnettes,"  where  they  used  to 
represent  the  holy  creche  at  Christmas-tide.' 

"  '  I  knew  her  too,  and  loved  her,'  declared  Bedarride, 
' .  .  .  poor  Adelaide  ! ' 

"  By  this  time  they  were  standing  by  the  open  grave 
that  was  to  receive  the  mortal  remains  of  Adelaide  Estocofy. 

"  Quickly  Bedarride  slipped  into  a  position  among  the 
chief  mourners  at  the  head  of  the  cortege.  He  found  no 
difficulty  in  identifying  Anastasie  by  her  demonstrations 
of  grief,  and  stepped  to  her  side. 

"  The  coffin  was  lowered  into  the  grave,  and  the  priest 
proceeded  to  bless  the  open  tomb,  and  intone  the  peni- 
tential psalms. 

"  Bedarride  bent  over  towards  Anastasie, 

"  '  Poor  dear  lady  !  '  he  began,  in  a  tearful  voice.  '  I 
feel  deeply  for  your  sorrow  ...  as  the  whole  town  does 
indeed  .  .  .  ' 

"  Anastasie  gave  a  sob.  Then  Bedarride  resumed  in  a 
lower  tone  and  with  a  confidential  air,  but  in  a  more 
assured  voice  : 

"  '  Tell  me,  is  there  anyone  will  say  a  word  over  the 
grave  ?  ' 

"  '  Pechere  !  '  sobbed  Anastasie.  '  Poor  folks  like  our- 
selves are  buried  without  any  speech-making  !  .  .  .  Who 
would  you  have  speak  at  her  grave  ?  ' 

"  '  Myself  ! '  said  Bedarride  with  sorrowful  emphasis. 
'  I  will  speak,  my  dear  lady,  if  you  wish  ;   for  I  knew  her 
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virtues,  your  poor  dead  sister's  \artues,  and  I  know  yours. 
I  am  M.  Bedarride.' 

"  Anastasie  stifled  a  sob  that  was  more  heartrending 
than  ever. 

"  The  prayers  were  now  completed. 

"  '  Do  you  still  wish  me  to  speak  ?  '  asked  Bedarride. 

"  '  You  \nll  be  doing  us  a  great  honour,  M.  Bedarride.' 

"  He  stepped  forward  to  the  edge  of  the  grave,  and 
holding  his  hat  in  his  left  hand,  he  gave  a  dignified  sweep 
of  the  right  to  motion  back  some  of  the  company  A^ho 
were  already  coming  forward  to  throw  the  first  handfuls 
of  earth  on  the  cofiin. 

"  Then,  a  pale,  thin,  black  figure,  standing  erect  on 
the  mound  of  freshly  turned  soil  Just  dug  out  of  the  grave, 
he  spoke  to  the  crowd.  He  ■v\'as  stirred  himself,  and  his 
audience  shared  his  emotion. 

"  '  Ladies,  gentlemen,'  he  said  ;  '  all  of  you,  friends 
kno\^Ti  and  unknown,  receive  the  thanks  of  a  heart-broken 
family,  of  a  sister  crushed  beneath  the  most  inconsolable 
of  all  sorrows — for  never  yet  has  the  grave  given  up  its 
dead  !  At  least,  dear  lady  (here  Anastasie  sobbed  as  if 
her  heart  would  break),  at  least  you  have  this  consolation, 
one  which  all  true-hearted  mourners  desire — the  consola- 
tion of  seeing  a  whole  toAvn  press  round  you,  eager  to  share 
your  grief,  to  share  it  with  a  poignant  sympathy  that  is 
unmatched  save  by  your  own  agony.  Dear,  unhappy 
Adelaide,  look  around  you.  All  Aiguebelle  is  wet-eyed 
for  you,  like  Madame  Labaudufle  yonder,  whose  cheeks 
are  drowned  in  tears. 

"  '  Ah,  me  !  she  loved  you,  that  venerable  and  respected 
lady,  as  we  all  did !  All  Aiguebelle  pays  homage  on  this 
tomb  to  the  exalted  character  and  commercial  probity  of 
these  two  sisters,  whose  reno\Mied  coffee  has  never  suffered 
the  smallest  diminution  of  repute  for  more  than  a  century. 
For  it  is  a  hundred  years — remember  that — since  the 
mother  and  the  ancestors  of  the  two  celebrated  sisters 
first  established  the  fame  of  their  inconiparable  house, 
wliich  stood  side  by  side,  side  by  side  I  say,  with  those 
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old-time  theatres — vanished  alas !  in  these  degenerate 
days — where  marionnettes  used  to  play,  for  the  edification 
of  the  people,  the  Holy  Mystery  of  the  Manger  and  the 
legend  of  Genevieve  de  Brabant.  .  .  .  These,  gentlemen 
and  ladies,  these  are  titles  of  nobility  our  proudest  families 
might  covet.  Take  comfort,  therefore,  amidst  your  tears, 
take  comfort  to  your  heart  of  hearts,  in  the  hope — in  the 
certainty,  I  should  say — of  the  everlasting  recompense 
that  Heaven  owes  to  commercial  honesty  united  with 
exalted  virtues,  a  combination  that  is  the  glory  of  human- 
ity !  .  .  .  Farewell,  Adelaide  !  You  could  not  leave  us 
without  the  utterance  of  a  word  of  justice,  gratitude,  and 
love  over  your  sepulchre.  Farewell,  good  and  pious 
Adelaide,  whose  shop  is  deservedly  known  to  all  Aigue- 
belle  by  the  name  of  The  Two  Virtuous  Sisters — for  your 
beloved  and  afflicted  sister  partakes  in  this  world  your 
unsullied  renown,  as  she  will  one  day — the  latest  pos- 
sible, may  it  be — partake  your  immortal  glory  in  the 
skies  !  ' 

"  Bedarride  ended,  and  stood  wiping  his  eyes,  which 
were  wet  with  genuine  tears. 

"  He  bent  over  and  whispered  in  my  ear  : 

"  '  Believe  me  or  not,  M.  Cabissol,  I  never  enjoyed  the 
very  smallest  acquaintance  with  the  good  lady.  Well, 
sir,  I  feel  as  if  I  had  known  her  all  my  life  !  ' 

"  Anastasie,  shaken  with  sobs,  fell  back  half  fainting 
into  Madame  Labaudufle's  arms.  .  .  . 

"  Then,  softly,  very  softly  and  gently,  Bedarride 
breathed  in  her  ear  : 

" '  I  trust  you  are  pleased  with  my  efforts,  dear 
lady  ?  .  .  .' 

"  He  paused  a  little,  then  : 

"  '  It  is  five  francs  !  '  he  added,  in  his  inimitable  Southern 
accent. 

"  Mechanically,  the  worthy  tradeswoman  began  to 
fumble  in  her  pocket  with  her  trembling  fingers. 

"  '  No,  no,'  Bedarride  stopped  her  discreetly.  ' .  .  .  I 
will  call  at  your  house.    Not  here.  ...  It  would  be  too 
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painful  to  my  feelings  here,  don't  you  see  ?  ' — and  he 
disappeared,  after  wringing  her  hand." 

"  And  you  mean  to  tell  me,"  said  the  Prefet,  "  he  cried 
real  genuine  tears  for  five  francs  ?  " 

"  Nay  !  you  wrong  him.  He  wept  as  actors  and  authors 
weep  over  the  afflicting  situations  which  their  own  imagina- 
tion brings  so  vividly  before  their  eyes.  Only  he  cried, 
by  the  help  of  his  vivid  imagination,  over  griefs  that  were 
but  too  real." 

"  WeU  !  "  laughed  the  Prefet.  "  Anyway,  he  has 
carried  us  a  long  way  from  our  friend  Maurin  and  his 
concerns." 

"  Not  at  all,  sir,"  said  Cabissol.  "  Maurin,  as  I  told 
you,  is  the  incarnation  of  a  race  ;  but  it  is  impossible  he 
should,  all  by  himself,  represent  all  its  special  traits. 
Isolated  and  alone,  he  would  lose,  I  assure  you,  something 
of  his  characteristic  indi\'iduaUty.  I  felt  it  needful  to 
show  you  something  of  the  atmosphere  surrounding  him. 
He  is  a  king.  In  his  quality  as  a  monarch,  he  is  more 
dignified  than  his  subjects  ;  and  even  when  he  laughs, 
he  still  preserves  a  certain  gravity  and  keeps  his  nobility 
intact.  How  separate  the  sovereign  from  his  people 
without  belittling  him  ?  His  lieges'  inner  thoughts,  their 
jest  and  earnest,  their  heroes,  and  their  merry -andrews, 
their  simplicity  and  their  genius,  these  are  the  things  we 
must  see  and  know,  if  we  are  to  appreciate  and  admire 
him,  their  King,  as  he  deserves." 

The  Prefet  rose  to  his  feet,  and  : 

"  They  are  waiting  for  me  at  the  Conseil  General,"  he 
said.  "  Come  and  see  me  as  often  as  you  like,  M.  Cabissol. 
.  .  .  Your  stories  are  good  to  hear ;  consider  yourself  at 
home  in  my  house." 

Then  each  of  them  went  about  his  several  business. 


CHAPTER    XT 

Maurin,  Prince  of  the  Poachers.  Duke  of  the  Mayors,  Emperor  of 
the  Gendarmes,  King  of  the  Maures,  attends  to  the  policing  of  his 
kingdom. 

The  three  vagabonds  whom  the  good-natured  Maurin  had 
supplied  with  tobacco  turned  out  to  be  very  dangerous 
malefactors — three  escaped  gaol-birds  in  fact.  The  most 
rigorous  orders  were  sent  to  the  different  communes ;  the 
three  wretches  were  to  be  captured,  come  what  might, 
dead  or  aUve.     Gendarmes  and  mayors  were  on  the  alert. 

The  day  following  his  escapade,  Maurin  was  at  Bormes, 
and  the  same  evening  he  was  taking  his  coffee  with  the 
innkeeper  Halbran,  to  whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  selling 
game  from  time  to  time.  Maitre  Halbran  was  just  telling 
him  how  the  neighbours  had  received  \<aming  from  the 
Mayor  that  very  morning,  that  they  must  beware  of 
dangerous  characters  in  the  woods,  when  a  sportsman 
came  in  and  declared  that  the  three  ruffians  they  were 
talking  about  in  the  district  had  stopped  him  in  the  high 
road,  near  Le  Don,  and  had  robbed  him  of  his  dinner,  his 
tobacco,  and  his  money — not  without  threats  of  death  if 
he  made  any  resistance.  The}'  had  like\\ise  appropriated 
his  ammunition,  his  powder-flask,  and  a  few  bullets  that 
he  always  kept  handy  in  his  game-bag  on  the  chance  of 
coming  across  a  wild-boar. 

"  Had  the  scoundrels  gims  then  ?  " 

"  Yes,  between  the  three  of  them,  they  have  a  double- 
barrel  and  a  carbine." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Maurin  in  his  decided  way,  "  we  must 
organise  a  hunt,  as  we  do  after  wild  pig.  I  will  see  to  it. 
Go  and  inform  the  Mayor." 

S5 
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This  "  Go  and  inform  the  Mayor  " — there  was  no  sus- 
picion of  empty  boasting  in  the  way  he  said  it — is  a  suffi- 
cient indication?  of  the  importance  of  the  individual  who 
used  the  phrase. 

"  They  mean  to  slip  away  during  the  night,"  suggested 
Maitre  Halbran. 

Maurin  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Why,  man,  haven't  you  noticed  the  sky  ?  Before 
ten  minutes  is  over,  it  will  be  raining  '  millstones  '  !  If 
my  fine  fellows  don't  know  the  mountain,  they  are  dead 
certain  to  d^o^vn  themselves  like  young  partridges  in  some 
pool  in  the  rocks.  If  they  take  shelter  in  a  charcoal- 
burner's  hut — why,  then  they  may  be  all  right.  If  not, 
they'll  perish  of  cold,  take  my  word  for  it.  .  .  .  Meanwhile, 
inform  M.  le  Maire.  I  shall  want  fifteen  or  twenty  men 
to  guard  all  the  '  runs.'  Never  fear,  I  shall  catch  my  three 
wolves  like  rats  in  a  trap." 

At  that  moment  in  walked  the  Mayor  to  drink  a  friendly 
glass. 

He  was  a  man  of  middle  height,  uith  a  grey  beard  and 
grey  hair.  His  face  expressed  energy  and  good-humour, 
and  his  eyes  looked  out  frankly  through  gleaming  spectacles. 
A  native  of  the  district,  every  inch  of  which  he  loved, 
M.  Cigalous,  chemist  and  druggist,  was  a  personage  no  one 
could  help  liking  and  respecting.  A  bom  idealist,  proof 
against  every  disillusion,  unshaken  in  his  love  of  liberty, 
justice,  and  goodness,  M.  Cigalous  saw  men  and  things 
always  couleur  de  rose.  This  exposed  him  to  many  rebuffs 
and  much  ingratitude,  of  which  he  was  sublimely  un- 
conscious ;  but  it  enabled  him  to  make  his  lonely  httle 
mountain  to\Mi  a  place  where  men  could  live  in  peace  and 
comfort.  It  was  an  isolated  spot,  lying  high  up  in  a  hollow 
of  the  hills,  from  whence  it  looked  down  on  the  lowlands  of 
the  Lavandou  and  the  sea,  with  the  Hyeres  Islands  in  the 
middle  distance  and  the  open  Mediterranean  bounding  the 
horizon. 

M.  Cigalous,  a  man  worthy  of  a  better  age,  with  his 
genial   enthusiasm,    his   ineradicable   optimism,    and   his 
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innate  benevolence,  took  a  warm  interest  in  every  man, 
woman  and  child  belonging  to  liis  birthplace.  Whence, 
no  doubt,  the  immense  local  influence  he  possessed. 

"  Halloa  !  so  it's  you,  Maurin,  eh  ?  "  he  exclaimed, 
"  and  what  are  you  after  in  our  to\^n  ?  " 

"  What  I  was  after,  M.  le  Make,  I  will  tell  you  about 
some  other  day.  I  came  to  ask  you  to  say  a  word  for  me 
to  one  of  your  townsmen — M.  Rinal.  I  want  to  give  my 
boy  a  bit  of  book-learning." 

"  I  am  quite  at  your  service." 

"  But  we'll  leave  that  on  one  side  for  the  moment," 
Maurin  went  on.  "  There's  another  matter  more  urgent 
for  to-day  " — and  he  unfolded  his  plans  for  the  man-hunt. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  the  two  Bormes  keepers  were 
making  proclamation  with  soimd  of  trumpet  to  the  little 
town  that  all  well-disposed  persons  who  were  for  arresting 
three  dangerous  criminals  wandering  at  large  in  the  neigh- 
bouring woods,  should  presently  assemble  at  Alexandre's 
Cafe  du  Progres. 

The  whole  male  population  came  to  the  rendezvous. 
In  this  unique  commune  everybody  comes  when  the  Mayor 
calls. 

As  soon  as  the  leading  members  of  the  community  were 
gathered  in  the  cafe,  the  Mayor  called  on  Maurin  to  speak, 
and  he  unfolded  his  plan  of  action. 

"  But,"  objected  a  voice,  "  by  to-morroAv  morning  they'll 
be  far  enough,  our  three  gentlemen  !  " 

Maurin  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Crouzillat  !  "  he  cried. 

This  was  the  sportsman  whom  the  robbers  had  despoiled. 

"  Here  !  "  answered  the  man. 

"  At  what  time  in  the  day  were  you  stopped  ?  " 

"  About  five  o'clock." 

"  Whereabouts  ?  " 

"  At  the  Fontaine  de  Louise,  near  Le  Don.  I  was  re- 
turning from  Les  Barraous." 

"  And  you  were  here  at  six  !  How  did  you  manage  to 
come  so  quickly  ?  " 
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"  I  met  Giraudin,  who  brought  me  along  in  his  light 
cart." 

"  When  you  parted  company  with  the  robbers,  what  did 
they  do,  first  thing  ?  " 

"  They  fell  to  eating,  like  folk  who  are  ravenous." 

"  Was  there  much  wine  in  the  bottle  they  took  from 

you  ?  " 

"  Barely  a  glassful." 

Maurin  looked  round  at  his  audience  with  an  air  of 
triumph  : 

"  Now  do  you  understand  ?  "  he  asked. 

But  his  hearers  replied  with  one  voice — No  ! 

"  Yet  it  is  as  clear  as  daylight,"  put  in  the  Mayor. 
"  They  stayed  to  eat  their  dinner  beside  the  Fountain." 

"  Exactly  so,"  cried  Maurin.  "  And  as  night  had  fallen 
by  then,  and  the  rain  began  before  they  finished  their  meal 
beside  the  Fountain,  we  may  be  certain  sure  they  will  have 
hid  themselves  inside.  It's  like  a  holy- water  stoup  in  a 
niche  in  church  ;   they  would  just  find  room  in  it." 

"  With  their  feet  in  the  water,"  objected  another  voice. 

"  Even  that  is  better,"  said  Maurin,  "  than  to  be  in  it 
over  head  and  ears — or  rather  under  a  downpour  of  water 
that  drenches  to  the  skin  while  the  wind  lashes  you  into 
the  bargain.  But,  if  they  aren't  fools,  they  could  easily 
make  themselves  a  sort  of  platform  to  stand  on  out  of 
some  balks  of  timber  that  happen  to  be  piled  handy  close 
by.  In  fact,  as  we  can  rest  assured  it's  going  on  raining 
till  daybreak,  we  may  rely  on  it  our  fine  fellows  will  stay 
there  in  their  hole,  like  hares  in  their  form.  We  must  be 
off  to-morrow  before  daylight  and  set  a  guard  on  all  the 
possible  ways  of  escape,  on  this  side  of  the  hills,  both  at 
Martegasse,  along  the  high  road,  and  at  the  Cabanes  de  Jean 
de  Trans,  down  below,  as  well  as  at  the  summit.  Men, 
mind  you,  are  like  wild-boar,  they  get  away  where  they 
can — and  nowhere  else  !  So,  wherever  there's  practicable 
passage,  we'll  station  a  man  '  on  the  chance.'  Good  night, 
lads  all,  till  we  meet  to-morrow  morning." 

A  loud  buzz  of  approval  followed  the  deep  silence  with 
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which  Maurin's  words  had  been  Hstened  to.  On  every  side 
could  be  heard  :  "  Maurin  !  yes,  he's  the  man  ! — What  a 
head,  eh  ? — Beats  all  your  gendarmes  at  their  own  game. 
— Oh  !  nothing's  too  hard  for  him — Bravo,  Maurin  !  "  and 
a  hundred  such-like  expressions  of  admiration. 

M.  Cigalous  selected  a  score  or  so  of  stout  fellows,  in- 
cluding himself  in  the  party,  and  it  was  arranged  that  next 
morning,  at  dawn,  they  should  start  away  under  Maurin's 
command. 

"  Send  a  word  to  the  gendarmes,"  said  Maurin,  with 
a  quizzical  look ;  "  perhaps  it  will  gratify  them  to  have  a 
hand  in  it." 

Pastoure,  nicknamed  Parlo-Soulet,  who  had  turned  up 
at  the  meeting  though  no  one  knew  how  or  from  whom  he 
had  received  any  intimation,  heard  the  remark  and  wagged 
his  head. 

The  Bormes  gendarmes  sent  notice  by  telegraph  to  the 
station  at  Hyeres  of  what  was  afoot,  and — by  his  captain's 
orders — Alessandri,  spouse  presumptive  of  Antonia  Orsini, 
looked  carefully  to  his  horse  with  a  view  to  getting  under 
way  two  hours  before  daylight.  He  forgot  all  about  the 
three  criminals  for  thinking  of  how  he  should  arrange 
things  so  as  to  infuriate  Maurin  of  the  Maures  and 
upset  all  his  fine  composure  ;  he  counted  on  arresting  him 
in  flagrante  delicto  for  defiance  and  insult  to  the  police — 
and  that  in  face  of  a  numerous  gathering,  including  a  well- 
known  and  highly-respected  mayor. 

What  troubled  the  handsome  gendarme  was  the  strange 
fact  that  in  answer  to  his  strongly  worded  report  the 
Prefecture  had  as  yet  vouchsafed  no  communication  what- 
soever. 


CHAPTER   VII 

Of  the  reasons  why  Pastoure  made  up  his  mind  to  grease  his  boots. 

At  daybreak  the  little  company  of  sportsmen  under 
Maurin's  orders  left  Bormes. 

"  Don't  forget,"  Maurin  was  saying,  as  he  marched  along 
in  friendly  talk  with  his  men,  "  don't  forget  the  reprobates 
have  firearms.  When  you're  at  your  stations,  take  cover 
as  much  as  possible  behind  some  tree  or  rock,  and  keep  your 
eyes  and  ears  open." 

The  gendarmes  felt  awkward  and  ill  at  ease  all  the  time. 
At  this  game  and  over  such  ground  the  amateurs  were 
incontestably  the  better  men.  Maurin  advised  them  to 
stay  down  in  the  road. 

One  after  the  other  he  despatched  each  of  his  men  to 
take  up  positions  on  the  slopes,  in  the  hollow  ways,  and  on 
the  summits  of  the  hills,  keeping  the  Mayor  by  his  own  side 
— a  mark  of  very  special  favour  ! 

"  By  this  arrangement,  M.  le  Maire,  you're  sure  to  see  the 
quarry." 

Two  hours  later  Maurin  arrested  one  of  the  three  runa- 
ways with  his  own  hand,  and  had  him  securely  bound. 
On  the  point  of  being  captured,  the  fellows  had  fired  on 
the  miniature  army  and  killed  one  of  his  men.  As  fate 
would  have  it,  this  unfortunate  sportsman  was  the 
very  same  Crouzillat  whom  they  had  robbed  the  day 
before. 

The  two  other  brigands,  the  ones  who  carried  the  guns, 
managed  to  disappear  into  the  scrub — or,  as  Sandri  put  it, 
into  the  maquis  ! 

When  the  wild-boar  is  brought  down,  the  hunters  cut  the 
branch  of  a  fir  tree  and  hang  the  carcase  to  it,  tying  it  by  the 
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four  legs,  so  that  a  couple  of  men  can  carry  the  burden 
over  their  shoulders.  This  time  they  cut  not  one  but  two 
boughs  ;  then,  in  the  usual  way,  they  attached  to  each 
of  the  two  poles  two  corners  of  a  bed-covering  which  one  of 
them  borrowed  from  the  forest-keepers.  In  this  sort  of 
deep  hammock  the  dead  man  was  carried  down  again  to  the 
cantine  of  Le  Don.  The  body  swung  to  the  cadenced  step 
of  the  bearers,  and  its  flaccid,  inanimate  outlines  were 
visible  through  the  sheet. 

The  little  building  stands  quite  close  to  the  Forester's 
Lodge,  not  far  from  the  intersection  of  the  two  roads  from 
Hyeres  to  Cogolin  and  from  Bormes  to  Collobrieres.  They 
proposed  to  leave  the  corpse  there  till  a  conveyance  could 
come  for  it. 

The  sad  procession  met  the  gendarmes — both  the  Hyeres 
and  Bormes  contingents,  all  looking  equally  ill  at  ease  and 
all  at  sixes  and  sevens  as  to  the  line  to  be  followed. 

On  seeing  them,  Maurin  ordered  the  bulk  of  his  troop  to 
go  on  down  the  hill  and  attend  "  poor  Crouzillat,"  to  the  spot 
agreed  upon.  He  himself — and  the  gigantic  Pastoure 
stuck  close  at  his  heels  all  the  while — halted,  he  and  the 
Mayor  with  him,  to  explain  what  had  occurred  to  the 
gendarmes  and  hand  over  his  prisoner  to  them. 

He  was  in  no  laughing  mood,  and  it  never  occurred  to 
him  to  banter  Alessandri,  who  for  his  part  stared  at  him 
askance  with  ferocious  glances. 

When  he  had  come  to  the  end  of  his  story  : 

"  Ah  !  if  you  had  only  taken  our  advice,"  growled 
Alessandri,  "  you  would  never  have  got  one  of  your  men 
killed." 

Maurin  was  furious.  He  did  not  see  Tonia,  who  at  that 
moment  came  running  up  behind  him,  panting  for  breath, 
and  pressing  one  hand  on  her  heaving  bosom,  and  he 
bellowed,  turning  savagely  on  the  gendarme  : 

"  You,  you  blasted  ass,  you'd  make  any  man  swear  (saving 
your  presence,  M.  le  Maire)  ;  by  God  !  it's  too  much  !  .  .  . 
I've  done  their  work  for  these  gentlemen  (he  pointed  to 
the  group  of  gendarmes) !     I've  arrested  one  of  the  three 
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scoundrels  they  were  after  yesterday — in  such  a  clever, 
energetic  way,  squatting  on  chairs  in  the  inn- parlour  at 
Les  Campaux  !  But  for  me,  they'd  have  been  in  a  fine 
fix  only  to  guess  where  the  game  had  taken  covert.  We 
gave  them  notice  yesterday  of  our  expedition  ;  the  bullet 
that  killed  Crouzillat  made  a  hole  in  my  coat — and  this  is 
what  I  get  for  my  pains  !  You  make  me  sick,  you  do  ! 
I  tell  you,  all  you  chaps  are  like  the  gardes  champitres  when 
they're  ordered  to  capture  the  mad  dogs.  They're  afraid 
of  the  mad  ones,  and  only  interfere  with  the  safe  fellows 
they  know.  You  mean  to  say,  I  suppose,  you  must  go  and 
make  out  a  proces-verbal  now  ?  That's  the  road  to  pro- 
motion, eh  ?  .  .  .  Bah  !  we  understand  the  silly  farce  ! 
Maurin  is  a  man,  do  you  hear  that  ?  And  when  he  knows 
he's  in  the  right,  he  snaps  his  fingers  at  the  judges  !  So 
there  you  have  my  sentiments  in  three  words,  if  you  wish 
to  know  them ;  confound  you  and  your  damned  im- 
pudence !  " 

In  vain  the  Mayor  tried  to  calm  him.  Maurin  was  not  the 
man  to  be  smoothed  down  ;  once  his  anger  was  roused,  it 
raged  like  a  mountain  torrent  rolling  the  rocks  along  in  its 
bed,  and  there  was  no  stopping  it !  Alessandri  was  opening 
his  mouth  to  retort,  and  Maurin,  losing  all  patience,  would 
have  done  something  violent  to  the  fellow — the  very  thing 
his  enemy  counted  upon  and  hoped  to  turn  to  his  own  ad- 
vantage— when  Tonia  burst  out  breathlessly  : 

"  Father,  I've  brought  you  great  news.  A  man  has  just 
been  to  the  Lodge,  and  this  is  what  he  says  :  '  The  Prefet 
wishes  Maurin  to  organise  a  wild -boar  chase  in  the  Woods 
of  Le  Don.'  There'll  be  a  general  of  the  party  and  other 
great  folks  he  mentioned,  a  senator  and  two  other  gentle- 
men, who  are  deputies.  And  it  seems  Maurin  won't  be 
punished  for  taking  the  horses,  because  he  only  did  it  for  a 
joke,  and  we're  to  say  no  more  about  it.  .  .  .  Maurin  is 
to  send  the  Prefet  word,  soon  as  ever  he  can,  either  by 
you,  father,  or  by  M.  le  Maire,  what  day  he  chooses  for  the 
sport,  and  whereabouts  it's  to  be." 

Tenia  was  delighted  to  be  the  bearer  of  good  news  to 
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Maurin.  She  was  red  with  running,  and  her  eyes  sparkled 
with  pleasure. 

The  meaning  of  it  all  plainly  was  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment was  by  way  of  treating  as  one  great  power  with  another 
with  the  King  of  the  Maures. 

Then  Alessandri  and  Maurin  looked  each  other  in  the 
eyes.  That  was  all — but  while  Maurin's  gaze  was  charged 
with  mockery,  Sandri,  the  Corsican's,  Avas  full  of  hate. 
Then  all  went  on  down  the  hill  in  silence  to  the  Forester's 
Lodge. 

As  for  the  two  bandits  whom  they  had  failed  to  capture, 
where  were  they  to  be  searched  for  now  ?  This  was  more 
particularly  the  affair  of  the  gendarmes.  The  good  people 
of  Bormes  had  done  their  best,  under  Maurin's  guidance, 
and  they  considered  the  final  result  did  not  further  concern 
them.  They  thought,  reasonably  enough,  that  the  escaped 
gaol-birds,  in  their  flight  for  freedom,  would  soon  be  outside 
the  bounds  of  their  commune.  That  evening,  at  Bormes, 
in  the  house  where  he  w'as  stopping  for  the  night  with 
friends,  Pastoure,  all  alone  in  his  room,  just  before  getting 
into  bed,  stood  up  in  his  shirt,  and,  lifting  his  great  arms 
towards  the  ceiling,  began  grumbling  away  to  himself  to 
this  effect : 

"  Take  it  I  were  to  tell  my  gallant  Maurin  what  I  think 
of  his  behaviour  to-day,  why,  he'd  send  me  packing  to  the 
woods  !  To  the  woods  or  to  the  devil,  what  odds  ?  When 
it's  a  chap  like  Maurin  tells  you  to  go,  go  you  must,  pechere  ! 
So  think  what  I  may  about  to-day's  doings  in  my  own 
inside,  I  never  said  a  word  ! 

"  What's  the  use  of  friends,  you'll  say,  if  they  don't  warn 
you  when  you're  doing  something  stupid  ?  But  pray, 
how  d'ye  suppose  they're  going  to  tell  you  things  when 
they  know  you'll  never  stand  'em  ?  So  there,  there's 
nothing  for  it  for  a  poor  devil  like  me  but  to  follow  where 
he  chooses  to  lead — by  good  ways  or  bad,  stony  roads  or 
sandy,  smooth  or  rough,  leading  somewhere  or  leading  to 
nothing  ;  I  never  know  where  I'm  bound  for  next,  not  I — 
and  all  for  pure  friendship's  sake  ! 
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"  How  comes  it  that  a  quiet  man  like  me,  a  chap  who 
abominates  women  and  who's  getting  pursy — for  there's  no 
denying  it,  I'm  putting  on  weight — should  have  stuck  on  to 
a  thin,  raw-boned,  restless  fellow  like  him  ?  One  can  only 
suppose  friendship  is  as  blind  as  love.  It's  an  infatuation, 
and  '  follow  my  leader '  is  the  word,  willy-nilly,  growlmg 
or  smiling,  it's  all  one.  Well,  what  I  didn't  tell  Maurin  is 
just  this,  that  it's  a  great,  big,  enormous,  monstrous  piece  of 
folly,  only  three  days  too  after  making  the  gendarmes  look 
like  asses  by  riding  off  on  their  nags,  to  come  back  under 
their  very  noses  and  go  and  do  their  own  proper  business 
for  them.  Why,  it's  as  good  as  telling  'em  :  '  Bah  !  the 
police  !  the  police  is  good  for  nothing  ;  I'm  the  man  (and 
reports  a-making  all  the  time),  I'm  the  man's  going  to 
show  you  how  to  arrest  malefactors !  '  A  downright 
felony  is  not  so  heinous  a  crime  in  the  eyes,  I  tell  you,  of 
your  gendarmes  as  the  affront  you've  put  upon  them  by 
this  exploit  of  yours.  If  Maurin  fancies  the  country  A\ill  be 
grateful  for  what  he's  done,  he's  mightily  mistaken,  that's 
all !  Do  a  man  a  good  turn,  and  he'll  pay  you  back  with 
a  dirty  trick.  Go  and  tell  the  meanest  little  joiner  he 
doesn't  know  his  trade,  and  he's  like  to  tear  you  in  pieces. 
.  .  .  And  that's  the  reason,  Pastoure,  why  you'd  better 
grease  your  boots,  my  lad,  and  have  them  new  nailed, 
with  nails  as  big  as  horse-shoe  nails  ;  for  you've  not  done 
running  yet,  I  can  tell  you,  seeing  your  mind's  made  up 
not  to  leave  Maurin  to  his  fate.  We've  not  finished — why, 
we've  not  begun  yet — to  scamper  before  the  gendarmes, 
mounted  and  afoot,  and  the  officers  of  justice — justice 
quotha  ! — if  you  will  mix  yourself  up,  my  poor  good  Maurin, 
with  arresting  thieves  and  denouncing  injustice  !  .  .  .  One 
thing  I  must  allow  you  show  good  sense  in — and  that's  in 
wearing  slippers  on  your  feet  and  carrying  a  spare  pair  in 
your  bag,  and  sheep's  leather  too  to  mend  'em  wdthal. 
Oh !  you'll  want  it  all,  your  skin  of  leather !  But,  anyway, 
you  walk  as  noiselessly  as  a  partridge  slipping  through  the 
underbush,  while  I  kick  up  as  much  row  on  our  rocky 
mountain  tracks  as  three  mules  hitched  to  a  cartload  of 
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bricks  !  Pechere  !  why  have  I  never  managed  to  get  used 
to  tramping  the  woods  in  slippers  ?  Well,  I  never  have  ; 
so  grease  your  boots,  Pastoure.  Sheep's-foot  oil,  a  bit 
rancid,  is  cheaper  than  lard.  .  .  .  I'll  buy  some  to- 
morrow." 

And  the  scantily  clad  giant,  picking  up  his  enormous 
boots,  each  of  which  weighed  two  pounds  at  least,  looked 
them  over  long  and  carefully  ;  then,  shoving  them  at  last 
under  his  bed  : 

"  Well,  it's  a  sad  pity,"  said  he,  "  they're  not  wings  !  " 


CHAPTER   VIII 

In  which  we  shall  see  how  the  inhabitants  of  the  Maures  might  all 
have  been  struck  blind,  and  Parlo-Soulet's  opinion  regarding  his 
friend  Maurin,  that  shining  light  of  the  sporting  fraternity. 

The  next  day  but  one  the  unfortunate  Crouzillat  was  to 
be  buried  with  something  of  pomp  and  ceremony. 

The  Prefet  gave  it  out  that  he  would  attend  the  funeral 
along  with  the  Sous- Prefet  of  Toulon,  a  Lieutenant  of 
Gendarmerie,  and  an  Inspector  of  Forests — and  on  the 
morning  of  the  important  day,  at  sunrise,  Maurin  was 
walking  on  the  lofty  terrace  that  overlooks  Bormes,  the 
Lavandau,  and  the  sea,  in  front  of  the  old  chapel  and  the 
old  mill.  He  held  his  boy  by  the  hand,  his  little  Bernard, 
a  lively  lad  of  ten  or  eleven,  with  an  active  figure  and  a 
bold,  frank  look.  Maurin,  pointing  to  the  Hyeres  Islands, 
was  saying  : 

"  Look,  that  island,  the  one  to  the  left,  belongs  to  the 
Comte  de  Siblas,  and  that  one,  to  the  right,  to  my  old 
comrade  Caboufigue — who,  starting  as  a  simple  cabin-boy, 
rose  to  be  captain  in  the  mercantile  marine,  then  a  slave 
among  the  Patagonians,  then  a  sort  of  king  of  the  blacks 
somewhere  or  other  in  Africa,  and,  to  wind  up  with,  a 
millionaire  in  France.  'Pon  my  word,  he's  too  rich,  that 
man  is.  Ah  !  but  his  island  is  full  of  pheasants  !  And  the 
Comte  de  Siblas'  is  too.  It's  fine  shooting,  but  over-easy. 
But  it  fetches  a  fine  price." 

"  Have  you  ever  killed  any,  father  ?  " 

"  If  for  every  bird  I've  killed  with  or  without  the 
owner's  leave,  each  inhabitant  of  the  Maures  had  had  an 
eye  tumble  out  of  his  head,  I  should  have  made  the  whole 
population  blind  by  now  !  "  Maurin  answered  calmly. 
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Then  pointing  out  to  the  boy,  away  to  his  left,  in  the 
south-east,  a  sUght  depression  in  the  summit  ridge  of  the 
hills,  all  jagged  with  rocky  points  : 

"  There,  that's  the  Pass  of  Saint-Clair.  From  there 
you  can  see  Saint-Clair  at  your  feet,  the  little  valley,  the 
old  ruined  chapel,  the  vines  and  the  country-houses  .  .  . 
and  the  sea,  that's  always  in  sight.  .  .  .  Can  you  see  just 
where  the  Pass  lies  ?  There,  just  in  between  two  or  three 
of  those  pointed  rocks,  sheltered  by  those  in  front,  my 
back  against  those  behind,  I've  had  many  a  fine  night's 
rest,  while  the  mistral  howled  harmlessly  over  my 
head.  It's  rough  lying,  but  pleasant  all  the  same, 
with  cushions  of  flowering  broom  to  lean  against ;  you 
sleep  sitting,  your  face  to  the  sky,  your  eyes  ready  to 
open  for  a  look  at  the  stars  winking  in  the  heavens,  in 
countless  swarms  like  ants  on  a  mountain  road  after 
rain," 

"  And  why  used  you  to  sleep  there,  father  ?  " 

"  Why,  to  wait  for  the  pigeons,  lad  !  When  the  mis- 
tral's blowing,  it's  a  famous  place  for  wood-doves  !  Only 
there's  always  over  many  folks  there.  When  a  pigeon 
drops,  all  the  guns  are  squabbling  whose  bird  it  is,  I'd 
rather  be  alone,  but  it's  a  right  good  spot,  all  the  same. 
It's  fine  fun  to  be  there.  The  birds  come  from  the  east, 
flying  up  the  wind,  that  roars  and  blusters  like  a  mad 
thing.  They  follow  the  trough  of  the  valley ;  then  you 
see  them  sailing  up  towards  you — chaffinches,  goldfinches, 
swallows,  wood-pigeons.  ,  .  ,  They  come  flying  up,  following 
the  slope  of  the  hill  that  lies  at  your  feet.  It's  as  if  you 
were  standing  at  a  window  right  at  the  tip-top  of  a  house. 
Up  they  come  towards  you,  and  you  can  hear  their  wings 
beat,  beating  the  air  as  they  struggle  against  the  gale. 
You're  right  in  the  middle  of  'em  all,  and  you  seem  to  be 
flying  too  !  When  you  see  they're  wood-pigeons  you  turn 
round,  and  bang  !  bang  !  after  them,  and  down  they  drop. 
.  .  .  Firing  at  'em  from  the  front — that's  no  good ;  that 
way  the  lead  glides  over  their  feathers  like  water  o£F  a 
duck's  back," 
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"  Well,  Maurin,  so  you're  telling  your  boy  what's  what, 
eh?" 

It  was  Cigalous,  who  had  just  come  up. 

"  Yes,  Monsieur  le  Maire.  There  is  not  a  canton  of  the 
Maures  that  doesn't  call  up  memories  for  me,  and  I'm  going 
over  some  of  'em  for  him.  I  tell  the  lad  what  I  know,  but 
he  needs  teaching  something  more  than  that ;  and  that's 
why,  as  I  explained  to  you  the  other  day,  why  I  made  them 
send  the  youngster  here  by  the  diligence.  Yesterday 
evening  I  went  to  meet  him  as  the  coach  went  by,  at  the 
cantine  of  Le  Don.  We  slept  with  friends  ;  and  here  we 
are  ready  to  pay  a  visit  with  you  to  the  worthy  M.  Rinal." 

The  "  worthy  M.  Rinal "  was  an  old  retired  ship's 
surgeon,  a  learned  and  benevolent  man,  a  master  of  many 
tongues  and  a  philosopher  to  boot,  who,  being  far  from 
wealthy,  had  chosen  the  little  town  as  a  good  place  to  live 
in  on  a  small  income,  and  die  comfortably. 

Maurin  hoped  that,  on  seeing  the  little  lad's  promising 
looks,  the  old  surgeon  would  consent  to  give  him  a  "  bit 
of  book-learning."  He  had  friends  in  the  place,  some  who 
made  a  living  with  their  guns,  others  cork-cutters,  and 
these  had  promised,  for  a  consideration,  to  lodge,  feed, 
and  look  after  the  boy,  who  could  learn  the  trade  of  cork- 
growing  and  cork-cutting.  Then  two  or  three  times  a 
week,  if  the  old  sailor  would  have  him,  little  Bernard  could 
go  to  his  house  for  good  lessons.  This  was  Maurin's  word — 
good  lessons.  But  lessons  in  what  ?  Maurin,  who  could 
barely  read,  would  have  found  it  hard  to  tell ;  he  only 
wished  that  his  son,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  should  not 
in  these  days  of  progress,  be  a  mere  wild  man  of  the  woods, 
like  his  father. 

M.  Cigalous  had  undertaken  to  lay  the  case  before 
M.  Rinal,  that  mysterious  and  learned  personage — who 
actually  had  a  glass  for  seeing  the  moon  through  in  his 
garden ! 

Maurin  was  now  a  fine,  strapping  fellow  of  thirty-four. 
He  had  served  his  time  as  a  man-o'-war's  man,  though  he 
hardly  ever  spoke  of  that  period  of  his  life.    If  ever  he  was 
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forced  to  mention  it,  it  was  always  in  the  same  terms  : 
"  Those  days  when  I  was  not  free." 

At  the  same  time  he  had  a  boundless  admiration  for  the 
sailor's  calling,  and  never  missed  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing it  emphatically  as  his  way  was.  He  would  say, 
for  instance  :  "  Courbet,  bah  !  Courbet's  a  fool ;  call 
him  a  man  !  Ah  !  if  only  we  had  sailors  on  land,  and 
nobody  else  !  " 

When  in  the  service  he  had  taken  lessons  from  one  of 
his  mates,  who  was  a  bit  of  a  swordsman,  and  being  tall 
and  strong  and  quick-eyed,  had  soon  become  a  very  fair 
performer. 

After  leaving  the  sea,  he  had  scraped  acquaintance  at 
Cogolin  with  an  ex-fencing  master,  and  setting  to  work 
with  passionate  ardour  had,  in  a  few  years,  become  a  match 
for  his  instructor. 

At  Saint-Raphael,  Pons  —  the  elder  brother,  a  famous 
fencer,  now  resting  on  his  laurels — quoted  Maurin  as  a 
worthy  exponent  of  the  art.  A  strange  sight,  the  innate 
grace  of  the  fellow,  a  mere  illiterate  poacher,  who,  weapon 
in  hand,  might  have  moved  the  admiration  of  many  a  high- 
born amateur  of  the  sword  !  This  mastery  of  his  weapon 
went  far  to  ennoble  him  in  his  own  eyes,  for  he  felt 
himself  capable  of  meeting  any  adversary  on  the  most 
honourable  of  all  fields  of  honour. 

Maurin  was  able  with  his  gun  to  keep  his  mother,  now 
grown  an  old  woman,  in  comfort.  Finding  that,  by  dint 
of  prodigies  of  speed  and  alertness,  keenness  and  skill, 
force  and  fraud,  he  could  manage  to  make  a  living  out  of 
what  he  got  for  the  game  he  shot  and  trapped,  he  had 
gradually  dropped  his  twofold  trade  of  cork-maker  and 
cultivator. 

At  eighteen,  at  twenty,  presently  at  five -and -twenty, 
he  had  been  an  undoubted  favourite  with  the  girls — but 
not  so  much  so  as  at  present  by  a  long  way.  Nowadays, 
not  only  was  he  a  fine  man  in  all  the  fullness  of  health  and 
strength,  as  anyone  could  see,  but  he  was  something  more 
— he  was  Maurin,  the  King  of  the  poachers,  the  famous 
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Maurin,  the  bright  light  of  sport,  as  he  was  called ;  in  one 
word,  he  was  Maurin  of  the  Maures. 

When  Pastoure  talked  to  himself,  as  his  habit  was, 
about  Maurin,  he  would  often  say  : 

"  Ah  !  men  of  that  stamp,  they  don't  make  'em  now  ! 
The  mould  is  broken  !  Yes,  he's  a  man  of  another  age — 
the  days  when  our  country  dames  still  bought  their  skirts 
at  the  draper's  in  the  nearest  country  town — instead  of 
sending  to  Paris  for  'em,  and  aping  the  great  ladies." 


CHAPTER   IX 

Showing  the  difficulty  of  breaking  stones  on  the  road  and  keeping 
good  watch  and  ward  over  a  daughter  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

This  is  the  way  the  little  Bernard  came  into  the  world. 
Not  far  from  the  roadside,  between  Hyeres  and  La  Molle, 
there  stood  a  hut  in  which  an  old  road-mender  lived  with 
his  daughter.  By  dint  of  breaking  stones  that  glittered 
dazzlingly  in  the  sun,  the  old  fellow  had  gone  almost 
blind,  behind  his  great  wire  goggles.  Moreover,  he  "  never 
noticed  a  thing  " — which  was  a  great  blessing  for  him, 
for  the  old  man  had  notions  of  his  own,  notions  better 
fitted  for  the  days  of  Herod  than  our  own  mild  times. 
He  had  been  a  soldier  and  was  punctilious  on  the  point 
of  honour,  especially  women's  honour ;  he  would  have 
killed  his  daughter  if  he  had  discovered  her  lapse  from 
virtue,  and  then  died  of  grief  himself. 

Every  two  or  three  days  his  Clairette  would  leave  the 
hut  to  intercept  the  diligence  as  it  passed  along  the  neigh- 
bouring road.  The  coachman  would  pull  up  his  horses, 
hand  Clairette  sundry  provisions,  a  supply  of  bread  for 
several  days,  a  cheese,  and  a  basket  of  eggs,  and  then, 
click !  clack !  he  would  shake  up  his  team  into  a  trot 
again. 

When  the  girl  failed  to  appear,  he  would  deposit  the 
basket  or  parcel  under  a  tuft  of  bushes  behind  the  nearest 
milestone.  All  this  made  it  easy  for  Claire  to  conceal  her 
"  accident,"  when  the  time  came  near  for  her  to  become  a 
mother. 

She  never  had  any  more  idea  of  marrying  Maurin  than 
he  had  of  marrjdng  her.  She  barely  knew  him,  and 
looked  upon  him  very  much  in  the  light  of  a  great  personage, 
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altogether  too  high  and  mighty  for  her  to  aspire  to.  She 
was  a  well-made  girl,  very  slender  and  supple,  but  without 
the  smallest  awakening  of  intelligence,  Maurin  had  given 
her  a  nudge  of  the  elbow  and  a  %vink  of  the  eye  one  day 
when  she  was  gathering  fir-cones  and  the  httle  mushrooms 
that  grow  among  the  pines.  She  had  understood  and 
laughed.  The  thing  had  caused  her  no  surprise  ;  she  had 
foreseen  and  expected  such  an  event,  like  the  wild  crea- 
tures of  the  forest,  and  the  heifers,  and  she-goats.  The 
life  she  had  led,  far  away  from  the  habitations  of  men, 
had  made  her  quite  fearless  ;  no  one  came  to  scoff  at  her, 
and  as  she  never  went  abroad,  she  avoided  all  outside 
interference.  Her  father  was  the  only  person  she  dreaded, 
but  the  old  man  was  purblind  and  his  hearing  was  getting 
worse  and  worse,  and  this  gave  her  a  feeling  of  security 
that  grew  greater  every  day.  All  \^'ent  off  uneventfully, 
and  she  was  duly  brought  to  bed  one  glorious  day  in 
June. 

The  old  road-mender,  half  deaf  and  more  than  half 
blind,  was  breaking  stones  down  yonder  in  the  road.  He 
knew  nothing  then,  and  never  did  know  anything,  of 
what  was  happening  at  home  that  day.  .  .  . 

Clairette,  who  lived  in  terror  of  the  old  soldier,  asked 
only  one  favour  —  that  Maurin  should  there  and  then 
take  the  child  away  with  him  and  confide  it  to  his  mother's 
care. 

At  the  same  time,  the  thought  of  having  a  son,  whom 
Maurin  would  one  day  train  in  the  wiles  of  the  chase  he 
understood  so  well,  entranced  her.  Maurin  behaved  like 
an  honest  fellow  and  watched  anxiously  for  the  denoue- 
ment. One  morning  he  found  Clairette  in  her  poor 
room,  lying  on  a  bed  of  leaves  and  brushwood — purple 
heaths  and  almond-scented  clematis,  and  the  serrated 
lavender  that  has  the  scent  of  new  wine.  That  same 
morning  he  had  caught  aUve  in  a  hole  in  the  rocks  two 
tiny  fox-cubs — quaint-looking  little  creatures,  with  their 
awkward  helplessness  and  the  look  of  harmless  ferocity 
in  their  baby  faces.     He  carried  them  in  his  huge  game- 
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bag,  having  stuffed  the  hunting  gear  that  usually  filled  it 
inside  his  wide  shirt.  Claire  and  Maurin  found  very  little 
to  say  to  each  other.  The  girl  Avas  glad  to  be  rid  of  her 
burden,  the  man  proud  to  have  a  son,  a  second  self,  some- 
thing belonging  to  him  and  alive,  the  issue  of  his  loins 
and  his  exuberant  youthful  vigour.  She  begged  him  to 
let  her  pass  the  babe  between  the  lower  branches  of  an 
old  fairy  oak — which  makes  children  strong  and  healthy. 
Maurin  agreed,  and  then  father  and  mother  broke  into 
sudden,  happy  laughter,  there  in  the  lonely  clearing  of  the 
forest,  where  at  their  first  encounter  they  had  laughed  in 
the  same  way. 

The  old  road- mender  was  cracking  stones  away  yonder 
on  the  high  road,  and  the  hills  sent  back  an  echo  twice 
repeated  of  his  blows.     And  this  made  them  laugh  again. 

Yes,  this  is  how  things  fell  out,  because  Clairette  was 
more  afraid  of  her  father  than  of  the  pains  of  travail  and 
the  peril  of  death.  When  Maurin  left  her,  she  was  on  her 
feet  and  cheerful  enough.  That  evening,  on  reaching 
home,  he  softly  raised  the  leather  flap  of  his  game  -  bag, 
which  he  was  carrying  tenderly  in  his  two  hands,  and, 
with  an  air  of  mystery  combined  with  triumph,  presented 
the  open  pouch  to  his  mother. 

Inside  the  old  woman  saw  the  naked  infant  sleeping 
sound  and  warm,  nestled  in  the  red  fur  of  the  two  wee 
beasts,  as  fast  asleep  as  he  was. 

"  There,  mother,  you  must  bring  them  all  up  for  me  !  " 

Since  that  day  Claire  had  died,  and  Maurin,  as  his  little 
son  grew  up,  began  to  love  the  child  fondly,  although  he 
saw  him  but  seldom,  or  it  may  have  been  because  of  this 
rarity.  When  he  did  happen  to  come  to  spend  a  few 
hours  at  home  in  his  hut,  in  the  woods  of  La  Foux,  he 
would  have  fine  games  with  the  youngster,  and  make  his 
dog,  a  huge  English  setter,  which  he  had  baptised  Hercules, 
retrieve  the  little  bundle.  The  father  would  laugh  till  his 
sides  ached  to  watch  the  child's  awkward  efforts  to  walk 
straight  and  fend  for  himself. 

And  now,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  far  horizon,  Maurin  was 
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"  going  over  "  all  these  memories,  holding  Ms  boy's  hand, 
now  grown  a  big  lad. 

"  Well,  Mam-in,"  broke  in  the  Mayor,  who  had  been 
lighting  up  his  everlasting  pipe ;  "  are  we  going  to  pay  our 
visit,  eh  ?  " 

"  Yes,  let's  be  going.  Monsieur  le  Maire  " — and  they  set 
ofiE  for  M.  Rinal's  residence. 


CHAPTER    X 

An  admirer  of  Marat — who  could  not  bear  to  see  a  chicken's 
head  on  his  table  ! 

Th:e  little  town  of  Bormes  is  built  in  a  ravine  on  the  slopes 
of  two  opposing  hills,  and  with  a  higher  summit  dominating 
the  whole.  Setting  its  back  firmly  against  the  main  chain 
of  the  Maures,  it  was  thus  well  placed,  like  most  of  the 
villages  and  hamlets  of  the  Var,  to  spy  the  approach  of 
Saracen  pirates  and  make  a  stout  defence,  if  attacked. 
From  the  plain  up  to  the  little  town  was  once  a  hard 
climb,  by  way  of  by-roads  roughly  hewn  in  the  rock.  But 
this  is  a  thing  of  the  past ;  carriages  and  carts 
can  now  ascend  a  broad,  well-kept  modern  road,  though 
this  has  had  to  be  carried  up  in  many  a  detour  and 
zigzag. 

The  public  square  of  Bormes  is  a  sort  of  terraced  platform, 
with  balustrades  at  the  cliff-edge,  on  which  you  can  plant 
your  elbows  and  gaze  over  a  far- stretching  prospect  of 
plains  and  hills,  islands  and  blue  sea,  under  the  pepper-trees 
and  mimosas.  Roses  flourish  there  in  abundance,  scrupu- 
lously respected  by  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  place  ever 
since  the  day  when  M.  le  Maire  went  to  the  school  and 
explained  to  the  children  how  respect  for  public  property 
makes  for  the  general  happiness. 

M.  Rinal,  ship's  surgeon,  looking  out,  as  he  said,  for  a 
quiet  corner  to  die  in,  had  been  struck  by  the  beauty  of  the 
spot.  Life  seemed  to  beat  stormily,  but  in  vain,  at  the  foot 
of  the  hills,  like  the  ocean  against  the  shores  of  an  island, 
without  ever  troubling  the  peace  and  security  of  the  in- 
habitants. 
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"  To  hunt  me  out  here,"  the  old  philosopher  told  himself, 
"  folks  must  really  need  me  or  have  a  genuine  aflPection  for 
me. 

He  lived  in  a  little  house,  as  unpretending  as  all  the  rest 
in  the  place.  It  looked  doAMi  over  the  square,  and  had 
a  garden  occupying  a  series  of  tiers  or  terraces  cut  in  the 
hill-side,  and  containing  not  only  flowers,  but  orange  and 
pomegranate  and  even  a  banana  tree,  which  last  was  the 
recipient  of  unceasing  care  and  attention. 

There  he  lived  with  a  one-eyed  dog  and  an  old  house- 
keeper. Every  evening  the  village  doctor  used  to  come  in 
for  a  game  of  chess. 

M.  Rinal  had  a  remarkable  talent  for  languages.  He 
was  a  fine  Hebrew  scholar,  an  Orientalist  of  the  first  rank, 
albeit  unknown  to  fame  ;  he  had  read  the  masterpiece  of 
each  of  the  great  literatures  of  the  world  in  the  original. 
There  were  still  one  or  two  gaps  in  his  knowledge,  however. 
"  It  will  be  an  amusement  for  me  in  the  last  two  or  three 
years  of  my  life  to  learn  the  two  or  three  languages  I  have 
not  mastered  yet."  The  history  of  the  French  Revolution, 
the  Gospels,  the  Fables  of  La  Fontaine,  the  Book  of  the 
Dead  (of  the  Egyptians),  Sakuntala,  and  the  quatrains  of 
Omar  Khayyam  were  his  chosen  books.  When  he  spoke  of 
them,  he  would  click  his  tongue  against  his  palate,  like  a 
connoisseur  tasting  a  fine  old  vintage.  His  favourite  heroes 
were  Jeaime  d'Arc,  that  unaccountable  prodigy,  Odette, 
Jesus  .  .  .  and  Marat !  Charlotte  Corday  he  held  in 
detestation.  "  She  only  won  admission  to  the  excellent 
man,"  he  used  to  say,  "  by  sending  a  message  to  say  she 
had  a  favour  to  crave  of  him,  in  the  name  of  the  people. 
She  was  a  false  jade.  Yes,  Marat  demanded  many  heads — 
and  he  was  in  the  right.  Our  only  hope  is  in  the  bosom  of 
Death — Death,  the  great  cleanser.  Let  us  have  faith 
therefore  and  make  our  prayers  to  Death — Death,  the 
purifier  and  redeemer  !  "  After  he  had  finished  his  defence 
of  Marat,  which  he  did  simply  and  unaffectedly,  with  the 
quiet  but  unshakable  conviction  of  a  strong  man — how 
often,  if  it  happened  at  table,  at  breakfast  or  dinner-time, 
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one  might  liave  heard  him  cry  out  in  a  sudden  fury  : 
"  Catherine  !   Catherine,  I  say  !  " 

The  woman  would  come  running  in  very  hot  and  stout 
and  out  of  breath. 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  You  know  quite  well  I  cannot  bear  the  sight  of  a  fowl's 
head  !    What  is  that — there  on  the  dish  ?  " 

"  It  is  the  head,  sir,  I  can't  deny." 

"  And  how  came  you  to  forget  to  dispose  of  it  so  that 
I  should  not  see  it  ?  " 

"  I  got  a  neighbour  to  help  me  this  morning.  She  fri- 
casseed the  fowl.  ...  I  never  thought  of  telling  her " 

"  Abominable !  .  .  .  And  you  will  do  it  again,  I  feel 
convinced  !  Meantime,  I  cannot  eat  another  mouthful  of 
breakfast ;  it  has  quite  turned  my  stomach ....  A  pity,  a 
great  pity ;  it  looked  fine  and  appetising,  your  fowl 
did!" 

Such  was  the  qualmishness  of  this  savage  Revolutionist, 
this  ship's  surgeon  who  had  cut  ofif  arms  and  legs  under 
the  enemy's  fire,  and  who  still  suffered  in  damp  weather 
from  several  old  wounds. 

During  the  Mexican  Campaign,  at  Puebla,  it  had  fallen 
to  his  duty  to  go  under  fire  on  one  occasion  in  an  open  boat. 
"  It's  the  most  painful  recollection  of  my  life,"  he  used 
to  say,  "  and  I'll  tell  you  why."  This  is  the  story  he  used 
to  narrate  : 

"  I  had  with  me  as  assistant  a  little  cabin-boy,  a  mere 
child  of  fourteen.  I  could  not  look  at  the  lad  without 
thinking  of  his  mother,  of  whom  he  often  spoke  to  me. 

"  Well,  we  went  under  fire ;  in  our  boat  it  was  raining 
bullets.  A  man  dropped,  wounded.  I  was  on  my  feet,  bend- 
ing over  him,  attending  to  his  hurt  as  well  as  I  could  for  the 
moment.  Turning  roimd  to  take  a  bandage  he  was  holding 
for  me  from  my  young  assistant's  hand,  I  saw  him  lying  in 
the  bottom  of  the  boat,  crouched  together  and  trembling 
a  bit.  The  men  were  laughing.  Angry  and  impatient, 
forgetting  the  storm  of  bullets  raging  about  us,  I  said,  just 
as  if  we  had  all  been  quietly  in  a  hospital  ward  : 
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"  '  What  are  you  thinking  about,  youngster  ?  Come, 
give  me  that  bandage  ! ' 

"  Quick  to  obey  me,  the  boy  sprang  up  ;  next  moment 
he  was  struck  by  a  bullet  and  fell  back  on  my  breast.  He 
said  one  word — '  Mother  !  '  and  died  in  my  arms.  ...  I 
have  never  got  over  it."  He  was  passionately  fond  of 
children. 

A  man  of  altogether  superior  attainments,  what  es- 
pecially distinguished  him  was  the  sympathy  and  under- 
standing he  had  for  quite  simple  folks,  toilers  by  land  and 
sea,  men  of  the  people.  Without  an  effort,  he  could  put 
himself  in  their  place,  as  they  say,  adopt  their  point  of 
view,  judge  their  acts  and  motives  on  the  basis  of  their 
peculiar  circumstances,  the  determining  factors  of  their 
existence.  He  understood  their  necessities,  the  conditions 
that  limited  or  constrained  their  activities,  the  hardships 
and  accidents  they  were  liable  to,  the  importance  to  them  of 
things  that  seem  trivial  to  us.     Hence  his  popularity. 

He  always  had  sound  simple  advice  to  give,  worded  as 
they  would  have  expressed  it  themselves,  yet  always 
founded  on  the  highest  good  sense. 

The  man  was  a  priest  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  a 
pastor,  a  director  of  consciences.  He  had  for  clients  all  who 
would  in  ordinary  course  have  applied  to  the  Cure.  The 
latter  only  smiled  indulgently  :  "  You  take  my  flock  from 
me.  What  a  pity  you  are  a  misbeliever  !  Why  do  you 
not  believe  in  God  ?  " 

"  I  do  believe  in  Him,  Monsieur  le  Cure  ;  God  is  another 
name  for  human  virtue.  My  God  has  tliis  advantage  over 
others,  the  advantage  of  being  manifest,  tangible,  visible, 
certain.     Better  a  good  misbeliever  than  a  bad  believer." 

The  Cure  showed  no  reluctance  to  visit  the  misbeliever  : 

"  Would  I  had  many  heathen  such  as  he,"  he  used  to 
declare !  "  The  good  Jesus  will  never  have  the  heart  to 
damn  him !  " 

The  inhabitants  of  Bormes  loved  the  "  stranger  within 
their  gates,"  who  often  performed  good  offices  to  his  neigh- 
bours, sometimes  replacing  the  doctor,  at  his  request,  when 
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ill  or  absent,  and,  above  all,  constituting  himself  the 
gratuitous  instructor  not  only  of  sundry  children,  but  of 
an  occasional  adult. 

As  he  stood  looking  down  from  his  garden  wall  over  the 
public  square  below  and  watching  the  children  at  their 
game  of  bowls  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  he  had  been  moved 
more  than  once  to  hail  one  of  the  players  with  the  sudden 
question  : 

"  What  is  your  name,  my  boy  ?  " 

"  So-and-so." 

"  What  is  your  father  ?  " 

"  Gardener." 

"  He  grows  early  flowers  for  the  markets,  eh  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Roses,  carnations,  blooms  of  all  sorts,  and  sends  them 
off  to  Paris  ?  " 

"  Yes,  M.  Rinal." 

"  And  you  will  succeed  him  ?  " 

"  Yes,  M.  Rinal." 

"  You  know  English  ?  " 

"  No,  M.  Rmal." 

"  Well,  then,  come  to  me  once  a  week,  and  I  will  teach 
you.    You  will  be  sending  flowers  to  London." 

Naturally  he  was  adored.  This  was  the  man  whom 
M.  Cigalous  was  taking  Maurin  to  see. 


CHAPTER    XI 

"Teach  the  boy  Justice!" 

Chatting  together,  M.  Cigalous  smoking  his  pipe  and 
Maurin  holding  his  boy  by  the  hand  entered  the  square, 
while  M.  Rinal,  from  the  top  of  his  garden  wall,  where  he 
stood  beside  his  banana  tree,  watched  the  rather  quaint- 
looking  group  approach. 

Maurin,  his  feet  encased  in  his  canvas  shoes  soled  with 
rope,  his  shins  enveloped  in  strips  of  canvas  tied  with 
muddy  string,  which  made  his  nether  garments  closely 
resemble  antique  breeks,  wearing  a  loose-fitting  pea-jacket 
also  of  coarse  canvas  and  a  soft  felt  hat,  knocked  out  of  all 
shape,  a  sailor's  clasp-knife  in  a  leather  case  thrust  through 
his  belt,  looked  like  a  figure  from  another  century.  The 
boy,  on  the  other  hand,  was  dressed  in  his  best  for  the  im- 
portant interview,  and  wore  a  complete  sailor-suit  of  blue 
that  made  him  more  like  a  fashion-plate  from  one  of  the 
big  Paris  shops  than  anything  else.  Beside  them  marched 
the  Mayor,  looking  like  a  Dutchman  with  his  pipe  and  his 
rosy,  smiling  cheeks  ;  he  was  gazing  about  him,  at  the 
flowers,  the  public  walks  and  terraces,  the  adornments  the 
town  owed  to  him,  and  an  indefinable  look  of  pleased  satis- 
faction suffused  his  whole  physiognomy. 

"  Well,  M.  Rinal,"  he  said,  lifting  his  eyes  to  the  old 
doctor,  "  you  are  up  and  about  early  to-day  ?  " 

"  My  old  wounds  kept  me  on  the  rack  all  night !  I'm  a 
regular  barometer.  .  .  .  That's  a  pretty  child  ye  have 
there." 

Maurin  looked  at  M.  Rinal.  He  had  seen  him  sometimes 
from  a  distance,  but  had  never  spoken  to  him. 

So 
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The  old  surgeon  was  a  tall  man  with  a  broad  chest.  A 
pair  of  long  white  whiskers  covered  his  cheeks  and  fluttered 
in  the  wind.  Lips  and  chin  were  scrupulously  shaved. 
He  wore  a  grey  paletot  of  coarse  woollen  material,  loosely 
fitting  and  with  big  pockets,  and  his  hands,  which  were 
long,  white,  and  delicate,  with  well-kept,  polished  nails, 
projected  from  muslin  ruffles — the  only  luxury  of  dress  he 
indulged  in.  Plebeian  as  he  was,  he  was  proud  of  his  fine 
hands,  and  framed  them  to  the  best  advantage.  The  gesture 
of  this  friend  of  Marat  when  he  tapped  his  snuff-box,  was 
worthy  of  a  Due  de  Richelieu. 

"  It's  my  lad,"  said  Maurin,  without  a  trace  of  embarrass- 
ment, instantly  at  his  ease  under  the  kindly  gaze  of  the  old 
doctor's  blue  eye. 

"  And  we  have  come  to  see  you,"  added  the  Mayor. 

"  Come  in  then,  gentlemen." 

The  word  was  spoken  without  the  smallest  affectation  ; 
M.  Rinal's  inborn  courtesy  invariably  refused  all  inequalities 
of  address  as  between  different  ranks. 

Just  as  he  was  opening  his  garden  gate  to  admit  them, 
a  forest-keeper  in  a  blue  blouse  and  wearing  a  sub-lieu- 
tenant's M'pi,  came  to  demand  the  Mayor's  presence. 
Thereupon  with  a  hurried  apology  he  presented  Maurin 
to  M.  Rinal,  explaining  in  two  words  what  the  worthy  fellow 
wanted,  and  withdrew. 

Maurin  had  to  walk  first  into  the  little  sitting-room  where 
the  hermit  spent  his  days.  A  card-table,  littered  with 
books — among  which  lay  the  old  man's  polished  snuff-box 
«,nd  a  reading-glass — a  console  table,  a  writing  cabinet, 
also  covered  with  books  and  papers,  and  a  bookcase 
crammed  with  books,  great  and  small,  in  all  known 
languages,  composed  the  furniture.  Against  the  walls 
were  propped  ponderous  atlases,  while  the  chimney- 
piece  was  adorned  with  an  antique  figure  carved  with 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  perfectly  legible  to  the  master  of 
the  apartment. 

On  the  walls  a  lithograph  portrait  of  Victor  Hugo,  a 
good  copy  of  a  Teniers,  and  an  old  German  print  represent- 
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ing  The  Entombment.  .  .  .  The  holy  women,  with  infinite 
tenderness,  are  lifting  the  body  of  Jesus.  Their  faces  are 
drawn  with  grief  and  bedewed  with  tears  that  trickle  down 
as  big  and  solid  as  pearls.  ...  In  the  background,  a  range 
of  hills  and  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem. 

"  Ah  !  so  you  have  come  about  the  youngster.  .  .  .  And 
what  do  you  want  the  lad  taught,  eh  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  M.  Rinal.  I  wish  him  to  learn  good 
things."     M.  Rinal  smiled. 

"  Good  things  !  "  he  repeated.  "  Yes,  there  are  almost 
as  many  as  there  are  bad.  And  there  ought  by  rights  to  be 
more,  since  we  can  teach  people  the  good  and  learn  to  detest 
the  bad.  .  .  .  How  old  is  your  little  man  ?  " 

"  Eleven  in  a  day  or  two." 

The  old  doctor  got  up  and  walked  over  to  where  the 
child  was  standing.  Maurin  then  noticed  that  M.  Rinal 
halted  a  little  in  his  gait,  but  his  very  lameness  was  an 
added  grace.  He  limped  elegantly,  almost  as  if  proud  of  his 
infirmity.  It  was  another  characteristic  of  his  personality, 
this  charming  way  of  supporting  himself  on  his  good  foot 
when  he  came  to  a  stand  and  resting  the  other  on  it,  the  toe 
pointing  downwards. 

The  child  stared  at  the  old  doctor,  who  tapped  his  cheek 
with  a  couple  of  fingers  ;  then  felt  the  lad's  shoulders,  arms, 
and  chest  with  his  gentle  hands. 

"  He  is  well  set  up  to  start  with,"  he  pronounced,  "  the 
rest  ^^•ill  all  come  in  time.  ...  Go  and  play  in  the  garden, 
my  boy.  We  are  going  to  have  a  talk,  your  father  and  I ; 
only  don't  touch  my  flowers.  I  will  give  you  some  pre- 
sently, before  you  go." 

The  child  ran  out  perfectly  happy. 

"  Well  ?  "  asked  M.  Rinal. 

"  Sir,"  began  Maurin,  "  friends  of  mine  in  Bormes  will 
look  after  him,  and  I  mean  to  leave  him  here,  if  you  vnll 
only  teach  him  a  'bit  of  book  learning.'" 

"  What  sort  of  learning  ?  Lessons  in  what  ?  That  is 
Just  what  we  must  come  to  an  understanding  about. 
What  do  you  propose  to  make  of  him  ?  " 
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"  I  don't  know,"  said  Maurin  ;  "I  want  him  not  to  be 
like  me,  who  can't  read,  or  only  just  read.  Why,  I  can 
barely  sign  my  name.  It's  often  a  great  hindrance  to 
me.  I'm  a  mere  savage — and  the  time's  gone  by  for 
that." 

"  I  quite  understand  ;  but  he  knows  how  to  read,  your 
youngster  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  and  to  write  and  cypher." 

"  Are  we  to  teach  him  English  or  German,  perhaps  ?  " 

"  If  you  think  it's  a  good  thing." 

"  Then  you  have  no  notion  what  exactly  you  want  him 
to  do  ?  " 

Maurin  began  to  twist  his  hat  about  feverishly  in  his 
hands.  It  was  fortunate  the  old  battered  felt  could  hardly 
be  much  worsened,  for  he  crumpled  it  up  and  pulled  it 
about  unmercifully  in  his  embarrassment,  as  he  cudgelled 
his  brains  for  ideas  and  words  in  which  to  clothe  them. 
Eager  and  anxious  to  please  the  gentleman  whom  he 
admired  so  much,  he  felt  a  vague,  indefinable  craving  for 
something  he  could  not  describe  ;  yet  he  knew  it  existed  and 
he  wanted  it,  and  he  had  come  here  to  get  it.  .  .  .  The 
rough  fellow's  dim  soul,  like  a  night  moth,  was  beating  at 
the  luminous  glass  of  superior  knowledge  in  ignorant  yet 
sincere  admiration,  in  an  incomprehensible  fascination 
for  heat  and  light.  He  was  suffering  agonies  of  fear  : 
suppose  he  were  to  be  sent  away,  his  son  refused,  his  dreams 
unrealised  ? 

M.  Rinal  was  thinking. 

"  I  cannot  really  form  a  guess  !  "  he  muttered.  "  Surely 
you  have  some  project  for  the  lad's  future  ?  Do  you  mean 
to  make  him  a  farmer  ?  I  quite  approve.  A  soldier  ? 
Excellent  again  !  A  sailor  ?  A  cork -cutter  ?  A  gardener, 
raising  early  vegetables  and  flowers  to  send  to  Paris  and 
abroad  ?  According  to  what  you  decide,  I  will  do  my  best 
to  help  your  son  .  .  .  for  it's  settled — I  like  you,  Maurin — 
it's  settled  I  shall  set  him  to  work.  .  .  ." 

"  Really  and  truly  !  Oh  !  how  happy  you  make  me, 
my  good  M.  Rinal !  " 
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"  But  what  am  I  to  teach  him,  eh  ?  Give  me  some 
idea." 

Then  Maurin  was  delivered,  involuntarily,  unexpectedly, 
to  his  own  surprise,  of  a  strange  and  impressive  speech  : 

"  Well,  sir,"  he  cried  artlessly,  "  teach  the  boy  Justice  !  " 

M.  Rinal  turned  pale,  and  he  felt  his  eyes  grow  moist  with 
emotion.  He  stepped  up  to  the  other,  who  rose  to  his  feet ; 
he  held  out  his  hand  and  Maurin  grasped  it. 

"  You  are  a  fine  fellow,  sir  !  "  he  said.  "  Send  me  your 
boy  whenever  you  please." 

It  was  now  Maurin's  turn  to  grow  pale. 

When  he  told  Parlo-Soulet  about  his  visit  to  M.  Rinal : 

"  With  a  man  like  that,"  declared  Maurin,  "  all  desire 
for  gaUgeade  forsakes  me.  .  .  .  Only  to  look  at  him  sobers 
me  !  " 

"  The  deuce  !  "  cried  Parlo-Soulet.  "  He  rrnist  be  a 
mighty  clever  chap  in  that  case  !  " 


CHAPTER    XII 

The  Pr^fet's  Oration, — and  Parlo-Soulet's  comment  thereon. 

The  little  town  of  Bormes  was  eagerly  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  M.  le  Prefet,  who  had  announced  his  intention  of  at- 
tending poor  Crouzillat's  funeral. 

The  Prefet  was  anxious  to  express  at  once  his  respect 
for  the  dead  man  and  his  admiration  for  the  inhabitants* 
gallant  conduct  in  the  matter  of  the  escaped  prisoners. 
Moreover,  he  was  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  Maurin,  the  leader  of  the  expedition, 
and  making  a  friend  of  him. 

The  procession  following  the  poor  fellow's  remains 
wound  slowly  up  the  hill  leading  from  the  village  to  the 
cemetery.  Bordering  on  the  road  and  occupying  a  sort  of 
promontory  that  juts  out  into  the  valley,  the  graveyard 
looks  bright  and  pretty  with  its  white  walls  and  flourishing 
rose-bushes,  its  mimosas  and  eucalyptus,  the  grey-blue 
foliage  of  which  contrasts  with  the  azure  of  the  sea.  Land- 
wards, it  looks  on  to  a  range  of  heights,  where  in  many 
places  jagged  points  of  dark  rock  peep  through  the  green 
of  pines  and  cork-oaks.  In  one  or  two  spots  an  "  erratic 
block,"  fallen  from  the  cliffs  above,  makes  a  patch  of 
brilliant  white  on  the  mountain -side. 

The  Prefet  did  not  fail  to  admire  the  view  as  he  accomr 
panied  the  cortege  of  gendarmes,  keepers,  and  sportsmen  ; 
uniforms  and  homespun  jackets  rubbed  elbows. 

M.  Desorty,  who  came  straight  from  his  Prefecture, 
had  found  M.  Cabissol  already  at  Bormes  ;  he  had  come 
from  Marseilles,  and  was  to  return  to  Draguignan  with  his 
friend  the  Prefet. 

85 
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Arrived  at  the  cemetery,  the  Mayor  advanced  to  the 
edge  of  the  grave  and  said  : 

"  Friends,  our  Commune  loves  hberty  and  duty. 
Crouzillat  is  a  victim  of  duty,  a  man  whom  all  esteemed 
highly.  That  is  why  we  are  all  here,  around  him.  He  was 
a  good  worker  and  a  good  companion.  One  and  all,  we 
regret  him,  and  by  my  lips  we  wish  him  a  last  farewell." 

Next  the  Prefet  stepped  forward  : 

"  My  friends,  the  man  who  is  dead,  they  tell  me,  was  one 
of  the  good  citizens  of  your  commune,  where  I  can  easily 
see  there  are  many  such.  You  took  the  field  bravely,  and 
came  to  the  aid  of  the  constituted  authorities,  whose  task 
is  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  worker — and  a  hard  task  it 
often  is.  One  of  your  number  lost  his  life  in  this  sad  affair. 
I  have  come  here  to-day  to  congratulate  the  entire  com- 
mune, and  Maurin  in  especial.  There  is  no  better  police 
service  than  that  performed  by  the  citizens  themselves, 
no  better  guarantee  of  our  rights  and  our  liberties  than  a 
proper  sense  of  our  duties.  To  find  this  sense  of  duty  in 
rough,  uncultivated  men  like  Maurin  is  a  happy  omen. 
Here  is  a  man  of  the  wilds,  wandering  far  and  free  after 
game,  alone  in  the  woods  nearly  all  his  days  ;  yet  he 
does  not  forget  what  he  owes  to  society.  Maurin  put 
himself  at  your  head.  With  your  help  he  defended,  at  the 
risk  of  his  life,  the  security  of  a  commune  he  does  not  belong 
to.  He  has  done  nobly  ;  I  congratulate  him  and  I  thank 
him. 

"It  is  consistent  with  the  honour  we  are  here  to  pay 
our  dead  comrade,  nay,  it  is  part  of  the  duty  we  owe  his 
memory,  to  divide  the  praises  that  are  his  right  in  favour 
of  Maurin.  Crouzillat  himself  lays  this  injunction  on 
you  :   '  Honour  to  Maurin  of  the  Maures  !  '  " 

The  last  word  was  hardly  uttered  when  a  deep,  strong 
voice  rang  out  among  the  crowd  :  "  He's  hit  it !  He's 
hit  the  mark  !  " 

Nobody  laughed  :  Pastoure's  words  resumed  the  general 
sentiment  perfectly. 

The  Prefet's  little  speech  had  produced  a  profound  effect. 
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Maurin  for  his  part  could  hardly  keep  the  tears  out  of  his 
eyes,  which  finally  overflowed  when  at  the  cemetery  gates, 
while  all  hands  were  pressing  his,  he  saw  the  good  and 
learned  M.  Rinal,  limping  elegantly,  limping  daintily, 
towards  him  and  shaking  his  stick  at  him  in  sign  of  friendly 
greeting. 

The  Prefet's  speech  was  the  subject  of  all  others  for 
several  days.  Alessandri,  who  read  it  the  next  day  in  the 
Toulon  papers,  felt  himself  quite  outdistanced  and  resolved 
to  make  the  offer  of  his  heart  to  Tonia  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.  As  he  pondered  over  the  way  he  should 
set  about  the  matter,  he  expended  an  extraordinary  amount 
of  energy  in  polishing  up  the  buttons  of  his  uniform  and 
furbishing  the  clasp  of  his  belt. 

"  All  the  same,"  Pastoure  grumbled  to  himself,  "  I  don't 
much  like  honours  ;  the  more  a  man  gets,  the  more  envious 
and  malicious  enemies  he  has  at  his  heels.  The  Prefet 
is  pleased,  but  the  gendarme  is  angry.  The  Prefet  is  in  the 
Prefecture,  and  the  gendarme  lives  on  the  roads  ;  I  never 
meet  the  Prefet,  I  may  meet  the  gendarme  any  day  of  the 
week — and  that's  what  bothers  me.  .  .  .  But  there,  we 
shall  see  what  we  shall  see  \" 


CHAPTER   XIII 

M.  Cabissol  describes  the  part  played  by  the  kalitre,  or  top-hat,  in 
the  Provengal  game  of  bowls,  and  expatiating  on  his  fellow- 
countrymen's  dread  of  rain,  repeats  a  sermon  preached  by  a 
certain  country  Cure  on  the  fete-day  of  St.  Estropi. 

M.  Desorty  and  M.  Cabissol  travelled  back  to  Draguignan 
together.    When  they  were  settled  in  their  railway  carriage: 

"  Well,  my  dear  M.  Cabissol,"  began  the  Prefet,  "  it 
strikes  me  your  easy-going  Meridionaux  have  quite  shaken 
ofiF  their  indolence  on  the  present  occasion." 

"  Their  indolence,  my  dear  Prefet,  is  of  a  poetical, 
romantic  sort ;  abstemious  as  an  Arab,  too  proud  to  make 
an  effort  to  increase  their  comfort,  but — make  no  mistake 
about  it — energetic,  enterprising,  and  pertinacious,  when 
it  comes  to  taking  part  in  an  '  adventure  '  that  stirs  their 
imagination. 

"  In  the  Russian  campaign,  I  can  assure  you,  the  Pro- 
vengaux,  by  the  medical  reports,  proved  themselves  the 
most  hardy  and  most  cheerful  among  all  the  tried  veterans 
who  followed  the  Great  Emperor's  standard. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  indeed  the  cousins-german 
of  the  Arab  to  whom  a  Frank  settler  offered  a  halfpenny 
to  draw  him  a  pail  of  water  from  his  well.  The  Arab  draws 
the  water  and  takes  the  halfpenny. 

"  '  Come,  Mohammed,  another  pailful — and  I'll  give 
you  another  halfpenny.' 

"  '  Roumi,'  says  the  Arab,  '  for  the  moment  I  only  want 
a  haKpenny.  So,  if  you  please,  you  can  draw  a  second 
pailful  yourself  from  your  well.  /  am  rich  enough  for  the 
present.' 

"  You  must  allow  there's  a  certain  charm  about  it,  and 
— who  knows  ? — something  of  Avisdom,  too." 

88 
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"  H'm  !  "  grunted  the  Prefet.  "  From  the  social  point 
of  view,  you  know.  .  .  .  But  there  !  .  .  .  And  your 
fellow-countrymen  are  really  like  that  ?  " 

"  Only  the  day  before  yesterday,"  M.  Cabissol  went  on, 
"  I  was  at  a  friend's  in  the  country,  not  far  from  Dra- 
guignan,  and  we  A\ere  watching  his  plough-horse,  which 
was  plodding  round  and  round,  its  eyes  blinded  with 
great  bulging  blinkers,  setting  in  motion  the  machinery 
of  the  noria,  or  wheel-well. 

"  Well,  the  branch  of  a  cherry  tree,  that  stuck  out 
horizontally  a  long  way,  kept  knocking  at  every  round 
of  the  track  against  the  tip  of  the  horse's  collar.  The 
animal,  feeling  the  shock,  would  make  a  haK  stop  .  .  . 
then  the  branch  would  slip,  slip,  scratching  the  leather 
and  scraping  over  the  highest  point,  and  finally  swing  back 
again  into  position,  while  the  poor  beast  resumed  his 
round.  Every  time  at  the  same  spot  the  same  obstacle 
was  encountered ;  every  time  the  horse  felt  the  same 
slight  shock,  slackened  his  pace,  and  then  suddenly 
started  off  afresh — and  so  on  time  after  time,  time  after 
time. 

"  Within  twenty  paces  of  the  noria  the  farmer  was 
lazily  hoeing  onions,  keeping  an  eye  on  his  horse  the  while. 

"  My  friend  called  out  to  him  : 

"  '  Hi !  Toine,  my  man,  that  branch  should  be  lopped, 
surely  ?  ' 

"  '  Yes,  for  sure  it  should  !  '  replied  the  rustic.  '  I've 
noticed  that  ever  since  last  year  !  I  shall  have  to  bring 
out  the  hand-saw  one  day  ! ' 

"  '  And  if  you  went  for  it  now,  that  hand-saw,  eh  ? 
It's  not  thirty  steps  to  go,  from  here  to  your  house.' 

"  '  Oh  ! '  returned  Toine,  setting  to  work  again  lazily 
at  his  onions  ;  '  I'll  bring  it  along  to-morrow — if  I  don't 
forget !  Yes,  it's  quite  true  the  confounded  branch  is 
ruining  all  the  leather  of  the  collar  !  And  besides  .  .  . 
it's  teaching  the  horse  a  very  bad  trick  of  stopping  ! ' 

"  My  friend,  who  is  native  born  himself,  and  who  has 
had  the  farmer,  and  a  very  good  tenant  too,  on  his  land 
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« 

for  thirty  years,  went  to  the  cherry  tree,  and  seizing  the 
bough  with  both  hands,  broke  it  off  short  without  a  word. 
And  we  took  our  departure  without  proffering  any  ob- 
servation." 

"  Ridiculous  !  "  was  the  Prefet's  comment. 

"  True  !    But  how  picturesque  ! "  urged  M.  Cabissol. 

"  Picturesque — granted,"  said  the  Prefet ;  "  and  was 
it  from  love  of  the  picturesque  that  the  orator  you  told 
me  about  the  other  day,  the  fellow  who  exerted  such  a 
mastery  over  the  crowd,  wore  a  chimney-pot  hat  ?  " 

"  It  was  to  show  off,  my  dear  Prefet,  to  look  grand. 
At  other  times  it  will  be  sported  for  its  comic  effect.  I  will 
explain  how.  There  are  certain  bowling-clubs  have 
conceived  the  ingenious  idea  of  wearing  high  hats  for 
playing  their  favourite  game.  By  so  doing  they  kill  two 
birds  with  one  stone — they  make  a  laughable  spectacle  of 
themselves,  and  burlesquing  a  habit  of  the  class  above 
them,  which  a  silly  custom  imposes  on  them  on  special 
occasions,  such  as  weddings,  they  take  a  merry  revenge 
for  the  obligation  they  resent  of  following  it ;  they  all 
turn  up  accordingly  at  the  bowling  green,  kalitre  on  head. 

"  You  may  not  know  that  bowls  is  our  national  game. 
The  players  are  divided  into  two  separate  groups — the 
pointers,  whose  business  is  to  lay  their  bowl  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  jack  or  cochonnet  (little  pig),  as  they  call  it, 
and  the  shooters  (our  bowls  are  iron-clamped  and  very 
heavy),  who  have  to  direct  their  bowl,  sometimes  from 
considerable  distances  (say  twenty  yards  or  thereabouts), 
straight  at  the  enemies'  and  try  to  knock  it  away  from  its 
position.  The  tall  hats  have  to  be  worn  either  tilted  on 
the  very  back  of  the  head  or  well  forward  on  the  forehead, 
and  players  are  bound  to  make  their  shot  without  losing 
their  hats.  Such  is  the  rule  of  this  particular  form  of  the 
game. 

"  You  can  imagine  the  ridiculous  effect  produced  by 
these  precarious  head-coverings  when  the  players'  move- 
ments set  them  toppling,  or  tumbling  off  altogether  ! 

"  And  the  gibes  and  jests  and  interchange  of  wit  and 
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repartee  !  .  .  .  Sometimes  a  player  in  despair  will  in- 
stinctively drop  his  bowl  to  save  his  imposing  head-gear 
.  ,  .  it's  beyond  words  !  And  the  hats  !  they  are  of 
every  shape  and  fashion — broad  brims,  narrow  brims, 
tall  hats  dating  from  every  period  since  they  were  first 
invented ;  some  are  perfect  cylinders,  others  conical, 
others  again  are  beavers  with  long  hair  and  of  the  strangest 
hollow  outline  .  .  .  these  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
press  of  a  great-grandfather,  .  .  .  Oh  !  the  roars  of 
laughter,  to  be  sure  !  I  tell  you,  sir,  it's  a  sight  worth 
seeing  ! 

"  The  fact  is  the  tall  hat,  ever  since  its  first  introduction, 
has  always  excited  the  mockery  of  the  popular  element 
amongst  us  ;  from  the  first  they  offended  the  national 
sense  of  fitness. 

"  I  remember  once  attending  a  representation  of  the 
miracle-play  of  the  Nativity,  which  was  still  performed  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  in  our  theatres  of  marionettes. 

"  Amongst  the  group  about  the  cradle  there  was  always 
an  old  blind  man  who  had  got  them  to  take  him  to  the 
stable  at  Bethlehem  in  the  hope  of  recovering  his  sight ;  his 
son,  a  little  lad  of  twelve,  led  him  by  the  hand,  and  to  do 
honour  to  the  Child  Jesus,  the  youngster  wore  a  kalitre. 
The  old  blind  man  and  his  guide  would  march  up  together 
to  the  cradle  where  Jesus  lay  in  the  straw,  between  the 
ox  and  the  ass,  in  the  traditional  stable  ;  they  would  bow 
down  before  the  Divine  Child,  then  before  Mary  and 
Joseph.  .  .  .  The  blind  man  ^^•ould  pray  with  a  loud 
voice,  and  then  in  a  moment  his  cure  was  miraculously 
effected ;  he  proved  it  in  the  most  convincing  way  by 
crying  out,  after  a  glance  at  his  son  :  ''  Oh  !  bou  Diou  !  que 
capeou  !  '  ('  Oh  !  my  God  !  what  a  hat !  ').  It  was  all 
excellent  fooling  ! 

"  The  tall  hat  originated  in  England.  .  .  .  The  common 
sense  of  the  Proven9al  commonalty  has  all  along  con- 
demned a  form  of  head-gear  which  affords  no  protection 
either  against  sun  or  rain." 

Presently    the   train    arrived    at    Les    Arcs,    and   the 
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two  travellers  changed  carriages ;  it  was  raining  a 
little. 

"  Look,  it  is  raining  !  "  remarked  the  Prefet. 

"  Raining,  is  it  ?  "  said  M.  Cabissol.  "  Well,  I  wager 
that  from  Les  Arcs  to  Draguignan,  we  shall  not  see  a 
living  soul  in  the  fields  or  on  the  roads.  .  .  .  Talking  of 
rain,  by  the  by,  I  forgot  to  tell  you  about  my  pilgrimage 
lately  to  Sant-Estropi." 

"  Where  is  that  ?  " 

"  Not  very  far  from  Figanieres.  I  went  there  the  other 
day,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  I  saw  and  heard.  .  .  . 

"  Sant-Estr6pi  is  a  rural  district  of  the  commune  of 
Figanieres.  The  Chapel  of  St.  Estr6pi,  patron  saint  of 
clumsy  bowl  -  players,  is  a  dependency  on  the  Chateau 
which  bears  the  same  name,  and  which  belongs  to  my  old 
friends,  the  family  of  Boujarelle.  In  front  of  the  Chateau 
and  on  the  flank  of  the  hill  extends  a  spacious  terrace, 
affording  a  glorious  view  over  a  small  valley.  The  Chapel 
faces  the  Chateau  from  the  further  end  of  this  terrace. 

"  Now,  from  time  immemorial  the  owners  of  this  old 
house  and  estate  have  allowed  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district  and  of  the  surrounding  communes  to  hold  a  fete  to 
St.  Estropi  in  the  Chapel  and  on  the  terrace  outside  as 
well.  On  the  latter  are  established  four  or  five  travelling 
gipsy  vans,  wheels  of  fortune,  shooting  galleries,  cock- 
shies  and  such-like,  while  in  the  Chapel  a  Cure  of  the 
neighbourhood  comes  to  say  Mass. 

"  A. week  ago  I  went  by  invitation  to  take  part  in  these 
rejoicings.  But  alas  !  a  thin  rain  having  begun  to  fall 
on  the  eve  of  the  Saint's  day,  and  having  wetted  our 
roads  a  little,  not  a  soul  except  the  Cure  came  to  the 
service. 

"  The  whole  congregation  consisted  of  the  members  of 
the  Family,  three  in  number,  their  three  tenants,  and 
your  humble  servant.  We  were  seven — nine  counting 
the  Cure  and  the  little  lad  who  held  the  sanctus  bell  and 
said  Amen  at  the  proper  places. 

"  You  can  see  from  here  the  old  dilapidated  Chapel  with 
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its  bare  walls.  The  great,  lofty  door  was  shut  because  of 
the  wind.    When  the  rain  stopped  a  strong  ^vind  had  got  up. 

"  At  the  Gospel,  the  Cure,  robed  in  his  finest  vestments, 
turned  to  us  and  said  : 

"  '  My  very  dear  brethren — every  year,  at  the  same 
season,  we  celebrate  the  fete  of  our  great  Saint.  Only, 
in  other  years,  this  fete,  famous  through  all  our  country- 
side, attracts  crowds  of  the  faithful,  jealous  to  honour 
our  Saint  as  he  deserves.  Alas  !  to-day  you  have  come 
in  very  small  numbers.' 

"  I  should  think  so,"  observed  M.  Cabissol  parentheti- 
cally. "  I  was  the  only  stranger  present,  all  the  rest  be- 
longing to  Sant-Estropi  itself.  Visitors  from  outside 
numbered  just  one — myself  to  wit.     The  Cure  went  on  : 

"  '  And  why  have  you  come  in  such  small  numbers  to 
do  honour  to  so  great  a  Saint  ? 

"  '  Alas  !  I  say  it  in  sorrow — because  it  rained  this 
morning  ! 

"  '  Well,  my  very  dear  brethren,  is  it  not  very  easy, 
when  it  rains,  to  take  an  umbrella  ?  ' 

"  The  good  Cure  folded  his  hands  on  his  stomach  and 
raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  or  rather  to  the  stained  and 
cracked  vault  of  the  Chapel. 

"  '  Oh  !  great  St.  Estropi !  '  he  cried,  '  doubtless  thou 
dost  forgive  them  the  lukewarmness  of  their  devotion  to 
thy  glory  ;  but  my  duty,  great  Saint,  my  duty  is  to  tell 
them  they  should  never  have  been  deterred  by  the  small 
inconvenience  of  getting  a  trifle  wet,  when  the  hour  was 
come  to  approach  the  foot  of  the  altar  to  pay  the  homage 
which  is  thy  due  ! ' 

"  The  good  Cure  lowered  his  eyes  and  scanned  his 
audience  of  seven  ;   then  he  went  on  : 

"  '  Yes,  that  is  why,  my  very  dear  brethren,  that  is 
why  my  soul  cries  aloud,  Shame  !  thrice  shame  !  six 
times  and  seven  times  shame  on  those  who  have  not  come, 
when  it  was  so  easy  for  them  to  come  even  without  getting 
wet — forasmuch  as  they  had  only  to  take  an  umbrella. 
Shame  a  hundred  times,  a  thousand  times  shame  on  those 
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who,  being  able  to  take  an  umbrella  .  .  .  have  not  taken 
an  umbrella.  .  .  .  But  in  revenge  and  for  the  consolation 
of  my  soul,  glory  to  those  who  have  had  the  good  thought, 
a  simple  thought  enough,  to  brave  the  inclemencies  of  the 
weather,  in  order  to  do  honour  to  our  great  Saint !  Thrice 
glory,  six  and  seven  times  glory,  a  hundred  and  a  thousand 
times  glory  to  those  who  have  come,  with  or  mthout 
umbrellas  !    May  they  be  blessed  !    Amen.' 

"  The  good  Cure  thereupon  dropped  his  oratorical  tones 
to  say  very  simply  and  natm-ally  : 

"  '  And  now,  my  very  dear  brethren,  we  are  going, 
as  we  do  every  year,  to  make  outside  on  the  terrace  a 
little  procession,  to  draw  down  by  our  prayers  and  our 
pious  hymns  the  benedictions  of  our  revered  Saint  on 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  and  the  labours  of  the  fields.' 

"  The  little  clion  (acolyte)  handed  us  each  a  hastily 
lighted  candle,  and  marching  in  Indian  file  (I  walked  first, 
immediately  behind  the  Cure),  we  made  our  way  to  the 
door  of  the  Chapel,  which  the  Cure  opened  with  some 
difficulty. 

"  When  this  was  accomplished,  we  could  all  see  that 
the  plane  trees  on  the  terrace  were  wet.  .  .  .  There  was 
falling  a  fine,  almost  imperceptible  rain,  that  glittered 
prettily  on  the  leaves,  like  dewdrops  in  the  sun. 

"  The  good  Cure  recoiled  in  horror  : 

"  '  Ah  !  sapristi  !  '  he  exclaimed  ;  '  it  is  still  raining  ! 
I  think  we  shall  do  well  to  conclude  our  prayers  inside  the 
Chapel.    St.  Estropi  will  pardon  us.'  " 

"  Draguignan  !  all  change  !  "  cried  a  brazen-lunged 
porter  in  tones  of  thunder  from  the  platform  of  the  little 
station. 


CHAPTER    XIV 

When  Greek  meets  Greek ! 

The  Brigadier  Orsini  was  alone  in  the  Forester's  Lodge, 
smoking  a  pipe,  when  Alessandri  rapped  at  the  door. 

"  Come  in  !  Halloa,  you're  all  by  yourself  ?  The  gen- 
darmes as  a  rule  go  about  by  twos." 

"  The  fact  is,"  replied  Alessandri,  "  I  want  to  speak  to 
you  of  a  family  matter.  My  comrade  is  waiting  for  me  at 
the  cantine,  with  the  horses." 

"  Good  !  "  said  the  other,  who  saw  what  was  coming. 
"  My  girl  is  not  in." 

"  Orsini,  we  are  compatriots,"  said  the  gendarme  stoutly, 
"  and  in  our  island  folks  are  brave  and  true-hearted." 

Orsini  nodded  his  assent  to  the  sentiment. 

"  We  are  compatriots,"  repeated  the  gendarme  em- 
phatically, "and  on  the  mainland  all  Corsicans  are  brothers." 

Orsini  nodded  again. 

"  It's  always  a  point,  therefore,  in  my  favour  to  be  your 
countryman,  in  view  of  what  I'm  going  to  ask  you.  Like- 
wise, though  our  uniforms  are  different,  we  are  both  in  the 
service — and  that's  another  reason  for  our  fraternising. 
I  have  saved  a  trifle  of  my  money  ;  and  you,  you  have  no 
doubt  done  the  same.  We  are  both  good  Corsicans  and 
both  good  soldiers.  Will  you  be  my  father-in-law,  and  give 
me  your  sanction  to  offer  my  hand  and  heart  to-day  to  your 
daughter  Tonia,  for  whom  I  am  ready  to  do  all  the  loyal  and 
loving  services  a  good  Corsican  and  a  good  soldier  should  ?  " 

Orsini  slowly  emptied  his  pipe,  knocking  the  bowl  upon 
his  nail. 

"  7'm  agreeable,"  he  said  at  last.  "  We  must  call  Tonia 
in  ;  it's  a  bit  her  business." 

95 
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"  A  father  has  full  authority  over  a  young  daughter," 
replied  Sandri  urgently.  "  Aren't  you  afraid  your  girl 
may  resist  your  will  if  you  consult  her  ?  " 

"  Why  should  she  resist  ?  " 

"  She  might  have  chosen  another  man,  you  know ; 
young  girls  are  inconsistent." 

He  meant  inconstant ;  but  the  word  served  his  purpose. 

"  And  what  man  should  she  have  set  her  mind  on,  pray  ?  " 
demanded  Orsini. 

Alessandri  hesitated.  A  good  fellow  at  heart,  he  asked 
himself  if  the  girl  really  merited  the  accusation.  But  then 
he  told  himself,  supposing  she  really  did  feel  a  predilection 
for  this  scamp  of  a  Maurin,  the  object  of  his  unfeigned 
contempt,  it  would  be  saving  her  from  future  misery  to 
inform  her  father. 

"  What  man  do  you  suppose  ?  "  reiterated  the  Forester. 

"  Why,  why  .  .  .  Maurin,  the  poacher  !  .  .  ." 

Orsini  sprang  to  his  feet,  with  a  pale,  set  face. 

"  Per  Bacco  !  if  I  thought  that !  A  good-for-nothing  ! 
a  libertine  !  .  .  .  a  poacher  !  Do  you  know  anything  posi- 
tive, Sandri  ?  " 

He  resumed  his  seat ;  then  added  quite  calmly  : 

"  I  should  kill  her,  don't  you  see  ?  " 

As  a  Corsican,  he  was  only  too  ready  to  rush  blindly  into 
some  desperate  resolve. 

Sandri  answered  composedly  : 

"  No,  I  know  nothing  for  certain  ;  I  only  fear  it's  so." 

"  Without  a  reason  ?  " 

"  Of  course  lovers  are  apt  to  be  jealous — but  I  thought 
I  saw  a  look  pass  betwixt  them." 

"  When  ?  " 

"  The  day  of  the  hunt  after  those  bandits." 

"  It's  certain  he  behaved  well  that  day,  poacher  or  no 
poacher,"  observed  Orsini. 

"  Pooh  !  they  were  thirty  to  three,"  sneered  Sandri. 

"  You  say  she  smiled  at  him  ?  " 

"  So  I  thought." 

"  Oh  !    these  girls  !  "   sighed   Orsini       "  We   men,   we 
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can  choose  with  some  discretion.  Bandit  or  gendarme  is  the 
alternative  in  Corsica,  and  a  man  can  select  betwixt  the 
two.  But  our  womentolk,  they  never  think  ;  they  prefer 
the  bandit  every  time,  the  baggages  !  But  when  the  girl's 
father  is  a  soldier,  it  can't  be  allowed  so.  Your  hand, 
Sandri ;  I  promise  you  you  shall  have  my  daughter.  But 
I  warn  you  at  the  same  time  I  won't  agree  to  your  marrying 
till  the  day  you're  appointed  Brigadier." 

"  I  told  you  the  other  day,  sir,  that  wouldn't  be  long  first," 

Orsini  opened  the  house-door,  and,  standing  at  the 
threshold,  gave  a  cry  that  echoed  far  and  near  among  the 
hills,  a  long-drawn  "  Eh  !  Oh  !  "  Then  he  returned  to  his 
seat.    His  mind  was  made  up. 

"  But  you,  Alessandri,"  he  said  gravely,  "  you  must  give 
up  your  pranks  too.  We  know  all  about  them  ;  I  saw  you 
myself  squeezing  Margaride,  the  serving-wench  at  Les 
Campaux." 

The  gendarme  of  the  rosy,  smooth-shaven  cheeks  blushed 
furiously. 

"  You  wouldn't  wish,  at  my  age  .  .  ." 

"  Of  course  not !  .  .  .  Only,  time  now  to  leave  the  girl 
to  her  dish-washing,  eh  ?  " 

"  It's  ever  so  long  since,"  stammered  Sandri. 

"  Bah  !  I  saw  you  together  the  very  evening  of  the 
man-hunt.  They  make  no  bones,  let  me  tell  you,  about 
saying  that,  if  you  come  so  often  after  criminals,  real  or 
imaginary,  in  our  neighbourhood,  it's  mainly  to  find  an 
opportunity  of  meeting  Margaride.  Best  drop  her,  Sandri. 
Be  a  sensible  fellow  ;  my  girl  has  a  temper  !  " 

"  Agreed  !  "  said  the  gendarme. 

At  that  moment,  flushed  and  panting,  Tonia  ran  in. 

"  Tonia,"  began  her  father  abruptly,  "  I  give  you  leave 
to  kiss  your  fiance." 

Alessandri  stood  there,  in  his  white  gloves,  a  resplendent 
figure.  With  his  pink  face  and  brilliant  uniform  he  looked 
as  smart  as  a  new  pin. 

Tonia  hesitated  a  little  and  advanced  with  a  look  of 
reluctance. 
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*'  One  would  think,"  cried  her  father,  "  you  don't 
like  it !  " 

When  near  Alessandri,  she  stopped  dead,  and  let  him 
kiss  her,  but  without  making  any  advances  herself.  The 
gendarme  stooped  and  put  his  lips  to  the  girl's  pretty,  rosy 
cheek. 

"  So  now  we  are  engaged,"  he  said. 

"  And  directly  he's  a  Brigadier,  you  shall  be  married," 
said  the  father.  "  You  two  are  engaged  now,  do  you  hear, 
Antonia  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  hear,"  she  said  ;  "  we  are  engaged." 

Alessandri  drew  himself  up  proudly,  drawing  a  deep 
breath  of  satisfaction. 

"  And  you've  nothing  else  to  say  ?  "  put  in  Orsini. 

"  What  else  should  I  say  ?  " 

"  You're  not  a  proud  and  happy  woman  ?  " 

"  No,  neither  proud  nor  happy,"  she  muttered  in  a  tone 
of  decision. 

Orsini  got  up.    "  This  calls  for  explanation,"  he  growled. 

"  The  reason  is  simple  enough,"  declared  the  girl.  "  I 
always  foresaw  Alessandri  and  I  would  end  by  coming 
together,  but  I  thought  things  would  be  better  managed 
than  this." 

"  I  managed  it,"  announced  her  father,  in  a  voice  of 
authority  ;  "  and  it  is  well  managed,  I  tell  you." 

"  I  hate,"  she  snapped,  biting  her  lips,  "to  be  forced 
to  agree  to  things,  even  when  I  like  them.  I  accept 
Alessandri,  having  no  reason  strong  enough  to  lead  me  to 
refuse  him,  but  I  am  not  pleased  or  glad,  and  I  tell  you, 
you  had  everything  to  gain,  both  of  you,  if  you  had  taken 
up  the  affair  differently." 

"  Forgive  me,  Tonia,"  murmured  the  handsome  gen- 
darme. ...  I  was  afraid  .  .  ." 

"  Afraid  of  what  ?  "  and  she  threw  up  her  head  like 
some  spirited  and  beautiful  war-horse. 

But  the  gendarme  did  not  dare  to  say  what  he  had 
thought. 

Orsini  burst  out  laughing  : 
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"  These  lovers  are  all  the  same,  as  Jealous  as  can  be. 
Forgive  me,  Tonia,  for  speaking  ;  but  he  imagined,  look 
you,  you  might  have  cast  your  eye  for  a  moment  on  that 
thief  of  a  Maurin  !  " 

She  stamped  her  foot  angrily  : 

"  And  what  right  had  he  to  suppose  any  such  thing  ?  " 
she  hissed. 

Then,  seized  with  the  lust  of  battle,  and  eager  to  assert 
her  independence,  to  defy  her  future  master  : 

"  Anyway,"  she  cried,  "  a  bandit  is  as  good  as  a  gen- 
darme !  " 

"  Sometimes,"  agreed  Orsini,  "  but  not  in  this  case. 
Maurin  is  nothing  more  than  a  common  libertine  and 
poacher.  He  has  not  taken  to  the  French  maquis  in  pur- 
suit of  a  Just  vendetta.  He's  a  good-for-nothing,  the 
fellow  is  !  " 

"  Yes,  a  mere  good-for-nothing,  the  fellow  !  "  repeated 
Sandri. 

"  If  he's  good  for  nothing,  how  came  you  to  suppose 
I  could  have  fallen  in  love  Avith  him  ?  "  she  asked  indig- 
nantly ;  "  and  if  he  had  won  my  heart,  what  right  could 
you  have  for  calling  him  a  good-for-nothing  ?  " 

"  Come,  come,"  put  in  Orsini  in  a  good-humoured  voice, 
"  it's  all  as  it  should  be.  You  are  quite  right,  my  dear. 
Let's  say  no  more  about  it." 

He  knew  his  daughter  and  her  proud,  obstinate,  insular 
ways.  The  only  plan  to  quiet  her  was  to  say  what  he  had  said, 
"  You  are  right,  my  girl,  of  course !  " — and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  phrase  produced  its  usual  calming  effect. 

"  Bring  glasses,  Tonia.  We  must  drink  to  your  happy 
future.    Call  in  your  comrade,  Sandri." 

So  they  sealed  the  betrothal,  glasses  in  hand.  But 
Sandri  was  not  happy.  Maybe  he  had  already  lost  in 
Tonia's  affections  the  place  his  new  title  of  fiance  ought  to 
have  secured  him. 

He  was  jealous,  and  to  the  last  degree  anxious  and 
uneasy. 


CHAPTER    XV 

In  which  the  Don  Juan  of  the  Woods  runs  two  quarries  to  earth  at 
once,  —  not  a  brace  of  hares,  it  is  true,  but  a  wild-boar  and  a 
pretty  girL 

He  was  yet  more  uneasy  and  Jealous  when,  a  few  days 
afterwards,  he  found  neither  the  brigadier  nor  the  brigadier's 
daughter  at  home. 

Orsini,  at  Maurin's  suggestion,  had  received  orders 
from  the  Prefet  to  attend  the  projected  hunting  party. 
Tonia,  who  was  no  bad  shot  with  a  carbine,  had  asked 
to  accompany  her  father,  and  the  latter  had  raised  no 
objections.  Indeed  he  was  anxious  to  see  how  Tonia  would 
behave  in  Maurin's  presence. 

The  hunt  was  to  be  held  in  the  Esterel,  Maurin  preferring 
to  reserve  the  A^dld-boar  of  the  Maures  for  his  o^^^l  gun. 
He  had  informed  the  Prefet  that  he  meant  to  add  the 
brothers  Pons  to  the  party,  and  that  they  would  all  start 
together  on  the  Sunday  morning  from  Saint-Raphael. 
It  was,  he  said  quite  truly,  the  best  meeting-place  for 
everybody. 

The  sportsmen  assembled  before  it  was  light  at  Agay, 
some  arriving  on  foot,  others,  among  them  M.  Desire 
Cabissol,  by  the  railway.  The  Prefet,  the  General,  and  the 
Mayor  of  Saint-Raphael  came  in  carriages. 

The  rendezvous  was  the  terrace  in  front  of  a  little  iim 
which  stood  at  the  landward  extremity  of  the  roadstead  of 
Agay. 

The  innkeeper  was  busy  making  coffee  for  the  company, 
while  outside  on  the  terrace  one  of  the  invited  guests,  a 
certain  M.  Labarterie,  very  elegantly  attired,  wearing  a 
sporting  cap  and  a  velvet  suit,  was  sounding  a  hunting- 
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horn  with  all  his  might  and  main  on  the  beach,  where  the 
dark  waves  came  tumbhng  in  crested  with  white  under 
the  cold  autumn  vnnd  of  the  early  morning.  His  ^ife,  a 
Parisian,  dressed  in  a  smart  shooting  costume,  was  as 
pretty  as  she  was  elegant,  and  attracted  all  eyes. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  bay  the  little  river  Agay  is  bordered 
down  to  the  water's  edge  by  tufted  masses  of  reeds  and 
oleanders. 

Presently  a  start  was  made,  all  the  party  marching  on 
foot  this  time,  and  follo\s'ing  up  the  course  of  the  stream 
between  the  hills.  The  way  led  gradually  upwards  towards 
the  summit  of  La  Baume,  which  stood  out  rugged  wth 
broken  points  of  red-bro^^n  rock. 

Maurin  played  the  good-natured  potentate,  and  was 
lavish  in  compliments  to  the  brothers  Pons,  who  might 
have  taken  it  ill  to  see  him  riding  the  high  horse  in  their 
own  special  domains. 

Everybody  was  listening  eagerly  to  his  slightest  word. 
He  began  by  boasting  of  the  prowess  of  the  two  Pons,  his 
rivals. 

"  They  have  not  their  match,"  he  declared  roundly, 
"  in  all  the  Americas,  nor  among  the  Arabs  either,  whether 
for  practical  knowledge  of  the  chase  and  endurance  of 
fatigue  or  for  fancy  shooting.  Would  you  like  to  see  ? 
Attention,  Pons !  " 

He  cocked  his  gun.    "  Now  nobody  move  !  " 

He  seized  the  weapon  by  the  muzzle,  swung  it  round 
at  the  length  of  his  arm,  and  tossed  it  a  great  height  up  ;  it 
turned  twice  over  and  over  in  the  air.  The  elder  Pons 
brother  stood  waiting  to  catch  it  as  it  fell.  .  .  . 

At  that  moment  Pastoure  threw  up  a  stone  into  the  air, 
which  rose  as  the  musket  descended. 

The  gun  fell  horizontally  across  Pons'  arm,  and  he  fired  ; 
they  picked  up  the  stone,  to  find  it  all  pitted  with  shot. 

"  My  turn  now  !  "  cried  Maurin,  and  he  executed  the 
same  miraculous  feat  of  skill.  Only,  while  the  musket  was 
turning  in  the  air,  he  made  a  long  nose  at  it : 

"  There,"  he  said,  "  you  see  what  we  can  do,  we  cap- 
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shooters  you  make  fun  of.  .  .  .  Now,  gentlemen,  for  the 
wild-boars  !  " 

The  strangers  among  the  guests  were  amazed,  and  asked 
each  other  what  sort  of  fellows  these  were  they  had  got  to 
do  with. 

"  How  dangerous  !  "  shrilled  the  pretty  Parisian  with  a 
charming  grimace  of  horror. 

"  Well,  en  route  now  !  "  ordered  Maurin. 

It  was  on  the  high  ground  that  the  boars  were  to  be 
found.  Maurin  and  the  Pons  brothers  had  marked  them 
down  the  day  before,  having  followed  up  the  spoor  by 
sight,  without  any  help  from  sleuth-hounds.  They  now 
knew  for  a  certainty  that  the  animals  were  in  a  particular 
spot  in  the  hills. 

They  disposed  the  sportsmen  accordingly.  There  were 
in  all  a  good  fifty,  and  these  were  scattered  about  the 
mountain-side  wherever  the  animals  were  likely  to  pass. 
Every  passage  was  guarded ;  some  one,  at  any  rate,  was 
bound  to  see  and  have  a  shot  at  the  quarry. 

On  reaching  the  scene  of  action,  Maurin,  who  was 
followed  by  Pastoure,  as  dumb  all  the  while  as  a  fish,  had 
instantly  assumed  the  demeanour  of  a  leader  whom  every- 
body must  obey.     He  told  the  general : 

"  You  stay  there,  behind  that  rock,  and  don't  budge. 
And  silence,  mind  !  .  .  .  And  whatever  you  do,  don't 
smoke." 

Then  to  the  Prefet  in  an  undertone  : 

"  You,  come  down  with  me.  You  shall  have  one  of  the 
best  stations.  .  .  .  Everybody  can't  have  the  good  places." 

Tonia  was  lost  in  admiration  of  the  great  strapping 
fellow  in  his  canvas  suit  and  gaiters  of  canvas  and  string, 
his  rope  shoes  and  ragged  felt,  who  with  a  fine  air  of  un- 
concern was  issuing  his  orders  to  a  forest  inspector  in  his 
grand  uniform. 

"  You,  stand  there  !  Now,  you  heard  what  I  told  the 
general,  eh  ?  No  smoking,  because  why,  the  beasts  will 
wind  us  else.    They're  the  beggars  for  scent !    Au  re  voir  !  " 

In  the  same  peremptory  fashion  he  parted  Tonia  from  her 
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father.  When  quite  a  child,  she  had  asked  to  learn  to 
shoot,  and  her  father,  deeming  it  might  be  a  very  handy 
accomplishment  at  times  when  he  left  her  alone  in  the 
house  in  the  heart  of  the  woods,  had  himself  taught  her 
the  management  of  firearms.    She  was  quite  a  fair  shot. 

"  You,  my  pretty,"  Maurin  said  gallantly,  "  you  must 
have  a  place  by  yourself,  one  where  the  animals  will  pass 
for  certain,  but  where  you  won't  have  to  trouble  your  head 
about  the  other  guns,  either  to  keep  clear  of  their  shots  or 
to  avoid  letting  fly  at  them  yourself." 

The  fact  is,  it  often  happens  in  these  intricate,  broken 
hills  that  the  guns,  supposing  themselves  to  be  posted  far 
away  from  one  another,  are  all  the  while  quite  near  together 
as  the  crow  flies,  and  this  though  they  may  have  tramped  a 
fine  step  since  they  separated  to  reach  their  several  stations. 

Tonia's  father,  seeing  how  generals,  prefets,  and  forest 
inspectors  rendered  implicit  obedience  to  Maurin's  orders, 
raised  not  the  slightest  objection.  He  obeyed,  when  his 
turn  came,  as  a  soldier  should,  and  was  posted  at  the 
bottom  of  a  gorge,  while  Maurin  conducted  Tonia  to  the 
high  ground  above. 

The  men  of  his  own  district  were  different ;  all  he  told 
them  was  : 

"  Place  yourselves,  you  fellows,  wherever  you  can  for 
the  best." 

To  which  the  brothers  Pons  answered  phlegmatically  : 

"  Never  fear,  Maurin,  we  all  know  what  we're  about." 

"  And  you,  Pastour6  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  I,"  grunted  Pastoure,  "  /  know  you're  king  of  us 
all  to-day,  and  it's  good  to  be  your  friend  ;  I'm  going  to 
stand  beside  M.  Labarterie." 

Soon  the  sportsmen  were  one  and  all  in  their  places, 
where  they  stood  silent  and  motionless,  some  sharply 
defined  against  the  sky  and  the  distant  sea-line,  others 
half  hidden  behind  a  clump  of  arbutus  or  thicket  of  broom. 
All  were  keenly  on  the  alert.  Tonia,  for  her  part,  who  had 
never  shot  boar  before,  was  intensely  excited.  Standing 
alone  beside  a  forest  path,  between  two  high  rocks,  she 
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kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  a  small  plateau,  across  which  Maurin 
had  declared  they  were  bound  to  come. 

From  where  she  was  she  could  see  nobody,  and  hear 
nothing  but  the  long-drawn,  monotonous  rustle  of  the 
branches  stirring  in  the  breeze.  The  fresh  morning  air, 
laden  with  the  scent  of  the  mountain  grasses,  caressed  her 
cheeks,  and  fluttered  the  stray  locks  of  hair  that  gleamed 
in  the  morning  sun  behind  her  graceful  head. 

All  the  lonely  landscape  seemed  waiting  expectantly  for 
something.  For  what  ?  For  life  or  death — like  the  wild 
animals  they  were  chasing.  Eove  too — perhaps.  Uncon- 
sciously the  wild  creature  felt  herself  dominated  by  the 
charm  of  the  hour,  the  place,  and  the  season.  And  the 
emotion  of  being  there,  intent  to  see  and  surprise  the  free 
life  of  these  wild  creatures  of  the  woods,  to  arrest  and 
strive  against  it,  not  without  peril  perhaps,  this  poignant 
sensation  set  her  young  bosom  heaving.  She  drank  in  deep 
draughts  of  the  clear,  bright  mountain  air,  but  forcing  her- 
self at  the  same  time  to  breathe  noiselessly.  Nevertheless, 
she  experienced  a  feeling  of  oppression.  Under  her  hand,  her 
gun  seemed  alive  like  herself,  and  shaken  by  a  like  agitation. 

Suddenly  she  started.  Wild  shouts  and  shots  struck  her 
ear,  mingled  with  prolonged  blasts  from  great  sea-shells  and 
the  rolling  of  drums.  It  was  the  beaters,  who  from  far  off 
in  the  thickest  of  the  covert  were  moving  back  upon  the 
guns,  making  all  the  din  possible  to  force  the  wild- boar  to 
break  away.  Their  shouts  had  a  strange  unreality  about 
them,  the  echoes  multiplying  and  repeating  them, 
till  they  seemed  the  outcries  of  fantastic  beings  of  the 
imagination.  Then  the  uproar  lulled  for  a  moment  or  two, 
only  to  begin  again  in  a  very  tornado  of  sound.  It  was  as 
if  a  thousand  devils  were  struggling  together  in  internecine 
battle. 

Tonia  stood  waiting,  more  and  more  agitated  as  the 
shouts  and  drums  and  booming  of  the  sea -shells  seemed  to 
be  coming  nearer  and  nearer.  From  one  instant  to  the 
next  the  herd  of  wild- boar  (there  are  eight  or  nine  of  them, 
Maurin  had  said)  might  dart  by  her  there,  passing  simui- 
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taneously  to  her  right)  and  left.  What  a  triumph  if  she 
could  bring  one  down  !  She  pictured  herself  complimented 
by  Maurin,  and  the  gentlemen,  and  everybody.  The 
thought  intoxicated  her.  She  kept  her  eyes  wide  open, 
while  her  straining  ear  listened  for  the  faintest  sounds 
in  the  forest,  the  snapping  of  a  twig,  the  rustling  of  a  leaf, 
to  break  the  tedious  silence.  .  .  . 

Suddenly  she  felt  an  arm  slip  softly  about  her,  whilst 
a  deep  voice,  subdued  to  the  lowest  whisper,  said  : 

"  Don't  move.  They're  coming,  they're  there  .  .  .  not 
a  word,  whatever  happens  !  " 

And  the  strong  arm,  Maurin's  arm,  held  her  firmly, 
bending  her  body  gently  backwards.  She  yielded  un- 
resistingly, mindful  at  once  of  the  previous  orders  he  had 
given  her,  to  wait  and  hold  her  tongue  and  keep  perfectly 
still,  and  of  the  same  command  now  repeated. 

She  must  not  spoil  the  sport  for  everybody,  that  would 
never  do — and  she  yielded  her  mouth  passively,  with 
hardly  an  attempt  to  avert  her  face,  to  the  poacher's  lips. 
Her  head  thrown  back  on  the  man's  breast,  her  eyes  were 
lost  in  the  infinite  vault  of  the  blue  sky,  which  she  seemed 
never  to  have  looked  into  before,  never  to  have  really  seen. 
And  it  was  true,  she  had  never  looked  in  just  this  fashion, 
with  eyes  like  this,  veiled  with  the  mists  of  overpowering 
emotion. 

A  strange,  soft  delight  flooded  her  being.  Man  and 
maid  both  quivered  in  unison  with  the  woodland  heath, 
trembled  in  sympathy  with  the  pink  and  purple  broom  ; 
their  spirit  seemed  disseminated  through  all  nature  about 
them,  because  at  one  and  the  same  time  they  were  keenly 
sensible  of  their  inner  promptings,  and  eagerly  expectant 
of  what  might  dart  out  of  the  woods  scared  by  the  cries 
of  the  beaters.  Tonia's  wits  were  something  astray.  .  .  . 
A  flight  of  wood-pigeons  crossed  the  bit  of  blue  sky  on 
which  her  eyes  were  fixed,  and  she  felt,  as  in  a  dream,  that 
she  was  flying  too  along  with  the  far-off  birds.  .  .  .  Whither 
were  they  bound  so  swiftly  ?  It  made  you  giddy  to  see  them 
at  such  a  height.    She  no  longer  quite  knew  where  she  was. 
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Suddenly  the  waving  brushwood  cracked  and  crackled 
loudly,  as  if  it  were  bursting  into  flame  everywhere  at  once  ! 
In  a  moment  Tonia  felt  herself  pushed  away  and  roughly 
set  upright  again  on  her  feet  by  the  arm  that  held  her, 
while  the  face  that  was  pressed  against  hers  was  quickly 
withdrawn.  .  .  .  She  saw  the  briars  stir  in  front  of  her. 
.  .  .  Yes,  it  was  they,  the  wild-boars,  the  free  untamed 
denizens  of  the  forest !  They  went  plunging  over  the  under- 
growth like  porpoises  out  of  water,  bounding  clumsily 
along  in  great  curving  leaps,  running  hard  and  breaking 
down  under  their  ponderous  weight  the  brooms  and  heath, 
the  boughs  of  which  kept  snapping  with  a  loud  report.  .  .  . 
A  shot  .  .  .  two  shots  rang  out.  She  saw  a  boar  fall,  and 
lie  there,  dead  ;  another  was  wounded,  but  after  pausing 
and  slackening  speed  an  instant,  disappeared. 

A  loud  shout  from  Maurin,  caught  up  and  repeated  by 
the  rest,  echoed  through  the  valleys  and  on  the  heights. 
A  la  barro  /  d  la  barro  !  they  yelled  exultingly,  meaning, 
"  Cut  the  bar  or  bough  to  hang  the  boar  from  ;  the  beast 
is  dead  !  " 

The  hunt  was  over.  At  least  everybody  thought  so, 
not  knowing  that  Maurin  had  started  off  in  pursuit  of  the 
wounded  animal. 

The  bar  was  duly  cut  and  the  wild- boar,  which  was 
found  lying  stone  dead  in  its  tracks,  attached  to  it  and 
carried  down  the  hill  to  the  road  below  where  the  "  gentry's  " 
carriages  were  in  waiting.  But  no  sooner  did  Tonia  an- 
nounce that  she  had  seen  Maurin  go  off  in  chase  of  one  of 
the  herd  that  was  only  wounded,  than  everyone  declared 
they  must  follow  and  catch  him  up.  The  dead  boar  was 
disposed  of  in  one  of  the  conveyances,  and  then  the  posse, 
led  by  the  brothers  Pons,  who  followed  the  spoor,  set  off  to 
discover  Maurin's  whereabouts.  .  .  .  They  found  him  at 
last,  at  the  bottom  of  a  ravine,  sitting  astraddle  on  a  huge 
boar.  He  held  clenched  between  his  teeth  one  of  the 
animal's  ears,  the  other  was  gripped  in  his  stalwart  fist ; 
meantime  with  his  free  hand  he  had  picked  up  a  jagged 
stone  and  was  beating  it  with  all  his  might  on  the  creature's 
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skull  to  end  its  struggles.  .  .  .  The  beast  was  dead  at  last, 
and  then,  and  not  till  then,  did  he  lift  his  eyes  to  the 
spectators  craning  over  the  edge  of  the  rocky  cliff  above 
his  head,  and  shout  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice  a  resounding 
A  la  harro  !  for  the  second  time. 

The  party  breakfasted  in  the  woods.  Each  sportsman 
had  brought  his  "  snack  "  with  him  ;  but  the  Prefet  had 
loaded  the  carriages  with  an  ample  store  of  pies  and  potted 
meats  to  supplement  these  supplies.  The  fifty  men — 
gunners  and  beaters,  peasants,  senators  and  generals — 
shared  the  meal  equally,  seated  at  random  just  as  chance 
or  choice  or  predilection  dictated.  ■  The  champagne  flowed 
like  water.  There  was  no  stint  for  anybody,  and  the  toasts 
were  numerous.  At  dessert,  several  capital  sporting  stories 
were  related,  and  Maurin  proved  himself  such  an  amusing 
companion  that  the  Prefet  resolved  to  ask  him  to  dine  with 
him  the  same  evening.  After  breakfast,  a  second  hunt  was 
organised,  but  without  anjrthing  to  show  for  it. 

The  two  boars  rode  proudly  back  in  the  same  carriage 
with  the  Prefet  and  the  General.  Tonia  and  her  father 
returned  on  foot,  with  the  bulk  of  the  sportsmen.  Alas  !  she 
too,  with  her  ardent  nature,  was  sore  wounded.  Every 
time  she  looked  at  Maurin,  she  felt  there,  deep  in  her  bosom, 
a  sense  of  burning  and  oppression,  as  it  were  a  red-hot  mass 
weighing  on  her.  .  .  .  And  all  the  while  she  saw  in  her 
mind's  eye  a  broad  blue  sky  and  a  flock  of  wild-pigeons 
flying  across  it.  .  .  .  Then  a  sudden  noise  in  the  under- 
growth in  front,  and  the  branches  part  .  .  .  and  the  face 
pressing  so  close  against  her  cheek,  starts  away,  ...  It 
was  so  sweet  to  be  kissed  so  ardently  !  .  .  .  Wliy,  why  did 
it  end  so  quickly,  that  entrancing  moment  ?  And  will  it 
never  come  back  again  ?  Yes,  it  was  good,  high  on  the 
mountain  there,  among  the  scented  thyme  and  lavender, 
in  sight  of  the  rising  sun,  in  the  morning  freshness,  in  face 
of  open  sky  and  open  sea,  to  await  she  knew  not  what  of 
ineffable  delight  .  .  .  without  even  a  thought  that  she  was 
betrothed  to  another  man  since  yesterday  ! 
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Showing  reasons  why  a  poacher  may  prefer  to  decline  a  Prefet's 
invitation  to  dinner,  and  why  the  Prefecture  of  the  Var  is  the 
best  in  all  France. 

While  the  bigwigs  departed  in  their  open  carriage,  the  rest 
of  the  party  returned  on  foot  to  Saint-Raphael,  where 
Maurin  and  Pastoure  were  the  guests  of  an  old  fisherman, 
who  lived  in  a  hovel  in  the  plain  of  Frejus — the  same  who 
in  memory  of  his  dead  daughter  had  given  his  boat  the 
touching  name  of  The  Loved  and  Lost. 

M.  Cabissol  had  preferred  to  go  back  on  foot  \vdth  Maurin. 
He  took  an  opportunity  of  drawing  him  aside  to  say  : 

"  My  dear  Maurin,  a  word  of  warning  !  I've  been  speak- 
ing to  the  Prefet  about  your  little  affair  with  the 
gendarmes." 

"  My  affair  with  the  gendarmes  ?  .  .  .  Why,  what 
affair  ?  "  asked  Maurin,  looking  sly. 

"  Your  carrying  off  their  horses.  It  was  a  hard  job  to 
arrange  the  matter.  The  lawyers  objected ;  and  the 
Commandant  of  the  Gendarmerie  too.  Your  exploit, 
recapturing  an  escaped  prisoner,  did  not  make  things  a 
whit  better — quite  the  opposite.  The  gendarmes  don't 
like  your  being  cleverer  than  themselves." 

"  Well  ?  "  asked  Maurin. 

"  Well,  M.  le  Prefet,  who  has  a  great  esteem  for  you,  and 
who  cannot  talk  to  you  of  all  this  himself,  advises  you  to 
avoid  all  difficulties  with  the  authorities,  to  see  your 
behaviour  is  always,  and  under  all  circumstances,  beyond 
reproach.  He  thinks  if  you  were  to  commit  another 
offence,  he  would  not  have  the  power  a  second  time  to  stop 
proceedings." 

loB 
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"  Very  good,"  said  Maurin,  "  I'll  be  careful.  Thank  you, 
M.  Cabissol.  This  winter,  if  you  say  yes,  I'll  send  you 
word  when  there  are  any  snipe  about.  Address  to  Toulon, 
as  usual,  eh  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Rue  du  Murier  ;  letters  are  always  forwarded  on 
I      to  me.    Another  thing,  Maurin  !  " 

"  What's  that,  M.  Cabissol  ?  " 

"  About  Cesariot  ?  " 

The  question  appeared  to  annoy  Maurin  not  a  little. 

"  Eh,  what  ?  Cesariot  ?  "  he  ejaculated,  pretending  not 
to  understand. 

"  Come,  you  know  very  well  I  am  in  all  your  secrets. 
It  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  spoken  to  you  about  this, 
Maurin  !  " 

"  But,  M.  Cabissol,  I  don't  pry  into  your  affairs,  do  I  ? 
.  .  .  Besides  .  .  ." 

"  I  understand  your  scruples,  Maurin,  and  I  beg  you  to 
forgive  me,  but  you  may  be  sure  your  secret  is  safe  enough. 
I  will  say  no  more  about  the  boy,  but  I  thought  well  to 
remind  you  I  know  all  about  it.  ...  It  may  be  useful 
to  you  some  day." 

"  All !  "  sighed  Maurin,  "  if  you  only  knew  what  a  trouble 
the  lad  is  to  me.  He's  the  eldest  of  my  children,  I  may  tell 
you  that  much,  as  you  know  it  already ;  but  if  he  doesn't 
know  his  father,  there  are  good  reasons  for  it.  I  shall  not 
reveal  myself  to  him  till  a  time  comes  when  it  is  absolutely 
needful.  He's  not  precisely  a  credit  to  me,  is  Cesariot ! 
.  .  .  Yes,  he's  a  sore  trouble,  that  '  ne'er-do-weel ' ! 
They're  anything  but  pleased  with  him  at  Saint-Tropez, 
where  he's  with  a  very  worthy  fisherman,  owning  his  own 
boat.  If  he  goes  on  with  his  bad  behaviour,  he'll  have  to 
make  my  acquaintance  in  a  way  he  won't  like.  He  makes 
a  grievance  of  his  circumstances.  He  says  that,  having 
neither  father  nor  mother,  he  owes  nothing  to  society.  .  .  . 
He's  turning  out  an  ill-conditioned  blackguard  because, 
forsooth  !  he  hasn't  a  father  !  I  begin  to  think  it's  high 
time  I  should  do  something  to  give  him  one,  and  a  stiff 
one  too  !  " 
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"  My  opinion  is  you  will  be  doing  the  right  thing, 
Maurin,"  said  M.  Cabissol.  "  However,  good-bye  now. 
I  am  going  to  the  Prefet's.  I  believe  you  are  in\ated  with 
the  rest  of  us  this  evening." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Maurin,  without  any  symptom  of  surprise  ; 
after  which  they  parted. 

The  main  body  of  the  sportsmen  re-entered  the  town 
making  a  fine  bravado,  with  loud  shouts  of  triumph  and 
shot  after  shot  fired  in  the  air — in  fact,  with  the  greatest  din 
and  hurly-burly  humanly  possible. 

They  adjourned  to  the  big  room  of  a  cafe,  where  the 
majority  decided  that  next  day,  when  the  carcases  came 
to  be  broken  up,  the  heads  should  be  presented  to  the 
Prefet  and  to  one  of  the  senators. 

But  Maurin  protested,  crying  in  a  voice  of  thunder  : 
"  No,  no  !  the  head  to  the  ladies  always  !  " 

Mme.  Labarterie  had  made  an  impression  on  his  sus- 
ceptible heart,  and  he  was  thinking  of  her. 

All  yielded  to  Maurin's  wish,  and  presently  the  company 
dispersed  and  everybody  went  home. 

Maurin  and  Pastour6  proposed  to  dine  together  at  a 
humble  tavern  they  were  acquainted  with  in  a  by-street, 
when  a  servant  from  the  hotel  approached  them,  to  say 
that  M.  le  Prefet  invited  Maurin  to  dine  \vith  him. 

Maurin  scratched  his  head  in  perplexity. 

"  I'm  not  clear  about  this,"  he  said,  turning  to  Pastoure. 
"  I  must  go  and  see.  You  shall  wait  for  me  at  the  door," 
and  the  pair  set  out. 

At  the  hotel  the  Prefet  received  Maurin  in  a  private 
room. 

"  Capital !  Maurin,  capital !  "  he  exclaimed  as  he 
entered.    "  This  is  friendly  of  you." 

"  Grently,  sir,  gently  !  "  Maurin  replied.  "  I  have  a  word 
to  say  first.  You  pay  me  a  great  compliment,  M.  le  Prefet, 
but  as  to  dining  with  you,  I'm  not  so  sure  .  .  ." 

"  Why,  what  are  your  reasons,  Maurin  ?  " 

"  Oh  !   several  reasons — and  good  reasons  too." 

"  Your  first  objection  ?  " 
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"  That  I  should  liave  a  bad  dinner,"  answered  Maurin 
with  perfect  gravity. 

"  Come  now  !  "  exclaimed  M.  Desorty,  somewhat  sur- 
prised and  offended  in  spite  of  his  good  nature  and  pro- 
fessed indifference.    Then  he  added  : 

"  Well,  well,  you'll  have  a  bad  dinner,  eh  ?  .  .  .  but  so 
shall  I." 

"  That's  just  where  you're  mistaken,"  protested  Maurin. 
"  You  will  enjoy  your  dinner,  the  rest  of  you,  but  I  shan't." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Monsieur  le  Prefet,  I  am  a  common,  ignorant  fellow, 
though  whiles  that  does  not  stop  my  speaking  to  a  Minister 
to  get  my  rights  respected  ..." 

"  I  know  that,"  said  the  Prefet,  "  and  it's  what  I  like 
in  you." 

"  Ah  !  so  you  know  about  it,  eh  ?  Well,  I'm  glad  of 
that.  I  may  make  bold  too  that  as  a  sportsman  I'm  afraid 
of  nobody,  as  you  saw  for  yourself  to-day,  and  I  wouldn't 
shirk  ordering  about  an  emperor." 

"  I  noticed  as  much,"  remarked  the  Prefet,  "  and  I  am 
charmed  to  observe  it." 

"  Good,"  resumed  Maurin.  "  And  if  we  were  breakfast- 
ing together  in  the  woods,  I  and  a  dozen  Ministers  and  six 
Emperors  and  a  Prefet,  again  I  shouldn't  care  a  hang  for 
anyone  !  But  once  you  set  me  down  at  a  table  with  a 
white  cloth  on  it,  in  the  middle  of  a  brightly  lighted  room, 
with  servant-men  standing  behind  my  chair,  I  grow  as 
shamefaced  as  the  moon.  ...  I  tell  you,  I  should  be  in 
mortal  fear  of  upsetting  the  salt-cellars  .  .  .  and  that's 
unlucky." 

"  What,  superstitious,  Maiu-in  ?  How  do  you  mean, 
unlucky  ?  "  the  Prefet  inquired  out  of  curiosity. 

"It  is  always  unlucky  to  break  or  upset  anything," 
declared  Maurin.  "  However  trifling  the  value,  it's  bound 
to  be  more  than  nothing,  and  that's  unlucky  for  the  purse, 
anyway.  But  to  come  back  to  your  invitation,  I  shall  be 
upsetting  the  salt-cellars  or  the  wine,  and  then,  either  I 
shall  make  a  bad  dinner  because  I  feel  shy  and  awkward, 
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or  else  I  shall  eat  like  a  hungry  hunter,  and  you'll  be  think- 
ing ill  of  me  for  not  being  a  trifle  embarrassed.  .  .  .  Pas- 
toure  is  waiting  for  me.    Enjoy  your  dinner  to  yourselves." 

"  Pastoure  ?    Who  is  Pastoure  ?  " 

"  My  comrade,  the  man  who  goes  about  alone,  gesticu- 
lating to  himself,  when  he's  after  game.  They'll  have 
pointed  him  out  to  you  to-day  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes  !    Well,  bring  him  too." 

"  You  may  be  sure,  sir,  I  shan't  leave  him  '  kicking  his 
heels '  outside  the  hotel  door.  But  anyway,  M.  le  Pref et, 
there's  something  else  ..." 

"  And  what's  that,  Maurin  ?  " 

The  man  looked  the  Prefet  straight  in  the  face. 

"  Why  do  you  ask  me  to  dinner  ?  " 

"  Because  I  have  heard  of  you  by  reputation,  and  because 
I  like  you." 

"  Good  ...  but  .  .  ." 

"  Well,  speak  out." 

Then  Maurin  demanded,  in  all  seriousness  : 

"  Is  there  no  favour  you  want  of  me  ?  " 

The  Prefet  reaUsed  he  was  face  to  face  with  a  sovereign 
potentate,  and  answered  frankly  and  freely  : 

"  Yes,  there  are — several." 

"  Then,  to  begin  with,"  said  Maurin,  "  tell  me  this  :  what 
game  are  we  hunting  ?    I  want  to  know." 

"  The  elections  are  close  at  hand,"  said  the  Prefet,  "  and 
I  have  a  candidate  of  my  own." 

"  H'm  !  "  said  Maurin.  "  I  thought  as  much.  And  your 
candidate  is  ?  ...  It  can't  be  that  M.  Labarterie  who 
goes  shooting  in  a  hat  as  round  as  a  pumpkin  and  the 
colour  of  a  mad-apple,  with  a  trumpet  and  such  a  pretty 
wife?" 

"  No,  no  !  "  the  Prefet  assured  him  with  a  laugh  ;  "  the 
fellow  who  blew  the  horn  this  morning  to  remind  himself 
of  the  Royal  hunts ;  no,  he's  not  my  candidate." 

"  Ah  !  so  much  the  better." 

"  Why— so  much  the  better  ?  " 

"  The  fact  is,"  said  Maurin,  still  as  grave  as  a  judge, 
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"  that  fellow,  I  like  the  look  of  his  wife,  but  I  can't  stand 
his  trumpet," 

"  You  mean  his  hunting-horn." 

"  I  mean  what  I  say,"  declared  Maurin  imperturbably. 
"  But,  look  here,  M.  le  Prefet,  I'm  going  to  explain.  If 
your  candidate  is  of  the  right  colour,  and  it's  a  good  fast 
colour,  I'm  ready — neither  for  your  sake  nor  for  his, 
but  for  my  fellow-countryfolk's.  If,  into  the  bargain,  it 
happens  this  candidate  is  yours  too,  I  shall  be  all  the  better 
pleased,  because  I  like  you  fine  ;  but  if  your  man  is  not 
our  man,  good  night,  there's  no  more  to  be  said,  and  you'd 
better  keep  your  dinner  to  yourselves. 

"  Look  you.  Monsieur  le  Prefet,  w^e've  had  enough  of  your 
humbugging  chaps  who  come  do\^n  here  from  Pontoise  or 
Paris,  with  fine  words  and  hunting-horns,  and  get  them- 
selves chosen  representatives — to  represent  nothing  what- 
ever but  their  own  private  ends,  I've  had  enough  for  my 
part,  and  more  than  enough,  of  electors  who  sell  their  votes 
with  the  notion  of  getting  out  of  their  candidate  (who'll 
see  them  all  to  the  devil  first,  once  he's  a  deputy)  some 
post  as  village  postman  or  dockyard  hand  at  Toulon  ! 

"  There's  no  sense  and  no  heart  and  no  proper  pride 
about  these  scamps — either  electors  or  elected,  of  that 
kidney !  So  see  here,  and  understand  what  I  say.  I'll 
move,  if  I  feel  things  are  just  and  square  ;  and  mind  you, 
once  I  begin,  I'm  worth  as  good  as  a  regiment !  Ask 
anyone  you  please  if  I'm  not !  But  if  it's  only  humbug, 
as  usual,  then  good  night  all !  Maurin  will  just  keep  quiet 
and  attend  to  his  own  business.  I'd  sooner  have  to  do 
with  the  vermin  of  the  woods  !  " 

M.  Desorty  was  not  smiling  now. 

"  Go  and  find  your  friend  Pastoure,  there's  a  good 
fellow,  and  do  me  the  honour  to  dine  with  us.  I  shall 
never  dream  of  forcing  a  candidate  on  you,  Maurin,  but  I 
think  we  shall  have  a  good  one  in  your  constituency  for  the 
next  elections.  You  shall  look  into  his  qualifications  and 
see  what  he's  good  for,  along  with  your  local  friends  who 
know  him — with  M.  Desire  Cabissol,  for  instance. 
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"  Oh  !  M.  Cabissol,  yes,  they've  known  him  in  the 
district  since  he  was  a  boy  !  If  only  he  would  !  .  .  .  but 
he  won't." 

"  And,"  the  Pr6fet  went  on,  "if  the  candidate  proves 
agreeable  to  you,  you'll  redouble  your  efforts  in  his  favour, 
when  you  think  he's  in  a  way  my  kinsman,  being  in  fact 
my  son-in-law,  and  that  in  gratitude  for  your  zeal  for  him 
you  will  always  find  at  the  Prefecture  a  Prefet  ready  and 
willing  to  uphold  your  rights  on  every  occasion." 

"  Ah  !  all's  for  the  best,  then,  if  that's  the  way  you  take 
it !  "  declared  Maurin,  adding  reflectively  : 

"  Yes,  I  know  your  Prefecture.  Perhaps  it's  the  best  in 
all  France,  seeing  there's  snipe  in  the  garden  all  winter. 
You  can  kill  them  without  even  leaving  the  house." 

"  Well,  well,  dinner-time,  Maurin  !  So  go  and  find  your 
friend  Pastoure." 


CHAPTER    XVII 

How  M.  Labarterie  was  instructed  by  Maurin  in  the  art  and 
mystery  of  blackbirding. 

The  dinner  was  characterised  by  all  the  mirth  and  merri- 
ment usual  with  sportsmen.  The  viands  were  plain  and 
substantial,  by  the  Prefet's  special  directions.  Pastoure, 
needless  to  say,  never  opened  his  lips  except  for  the  pur- 
pose of  eating.  Till  dessert  arrived,  Maurin  followed  his 
example,  though  from  time  to  time  M.  Desorty  would 
address  a  remark  to  him  in  the  most  unaffected  and  genial 
way. 

"  Famous  good  guinea-fowl,  eh,  Maurin  ?  And  what  do 
you  think  of  the  wine  ;  excellent  stuff,  isn't  it  ?  " 

But  Maurin  only  nodded  his  head  without  a  word  ;  he 
was  too  busy  eating  and  drinking  to  talk.  Pastoure  was 
laughing  quietly  to  himself. 

One  of  the  guests.  General  X ,  a  Provengal  by  birth 

and  the  son  of  a  village  shoemaker — a  fact  everybody  was 
familiar  with — gave  utterance  in  the  course  of  conversation 
to  a  foolish  phrase,  something  to  this  effect : 

"  Evolution,  yes,  as  much  as  you  please,  but  no  more 
revolution  !    Revolutions  are  out  of  date." 

Maurin  thought  the  Republic  was  threatened  : 

"  Nevertheless,"  he  burst  out,  "  without  the  Revolution 
(he  repeated  the  words  twice)  cobblers  would  never  become 
generals  !  " 

The  Prefet  looked  uncomfortable ;  but  the  General  was 
a  man  of  wit  and  sense. 

"  Maurin,"  said  he,  "  cobblers  nowadays  can  become 
generals  —  without  revolution ;  we  should  not  forget 
that." 

"5 
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"  A  good  answer !  "  cried  Maurin.  "  But  all  the  same, 
there's  plenty  of  your  bourgeois  who  want  no  more  revolu- 
tions because  they  got  what  they  wanted  by  the  first.  Now 
they're  well  off  themselves  they  care  nothing  for  other 
people.  If  you're  not  one  of  them,  why,  so  much  the 
better  ;  I  see  I  was  mistaken  about  you.  .  .  .  You  see,  I've 
known  in  our  shooting  expeditions,  I've  known  fellows  who'd 
pull  truffled  pates  from  their  shooting-bags,  and  right  under 
our  noses  make  no  bones  about  talking  scornfully  of  the 
poor.  I  spoke  straight  to  one  of  them  one  day,  and  I  said  : 
'  Monsieur  le  Marquis,'  said  I,  '  when  you  speak  contempt- 
uously of  poor  beggars  like  us,  you're  within  your  rights, 
maybe  ;  but  noum  de  pas  Diou  !  if  you'd  a  bit  of  heart  in 
you,  when  you  want  to  abuse  us  starving  folks  you  should 
first  spit  out  into  your  plate,  you  should,  the  truffles 
you've  got  between  your  teeth  !  '  " 

"  Maurin,"  put  in  the  Prefet,  "  we  can  light  up  our  pipes 
now.    Here  come  the  coffee  and  liqueurs." 

Maurin  pulled  out  his  Cogolin  pipe,  his  good  hriar,  that 
always  reminded  him  of  the  pretty  "  pipe-makers,"  all 
rosy  from  head  to  foot  with  the  sawdust  of  the  pipe-wood 
that  smothers  them,  and  looking  out  so  coquettishly  from 
under  their  kerchiefs  folded — to  use  M.  Cabissol's  ex- 
pression— after  the  fashion  of  an  Egyptian  sphinx's  head- 
dress. 

The  conversation  became  general,  and,  under  the  watch- 
ful hand  of  the  Prefet,  soon  turned  in  a  less  risky  direction, 
to  shooting  and  sporting  stories. 

M.  Labarterie  asked  : 

"  They  shoot  blackbirds  here,  they  tell  me,  the  same  as 
in  Corsica  ?    Is  that  so  ?  " 

Maurin  gave  him  a  sly  look. 

"  Oh  !  yes,"  he  replied,  "  and  I'll  take  you  blackbirding 
whenever  you  like  ;  only  you  must  leave  your  '  trumpet ' 
at  home,  because  our  blackbirds — the  trumpet  scares  them 
away." 

The  Prefet  scented  danger  and  looked  at  Maurin  appre- 
hensively.    But  the  latter  was  "  on  the  warpath,"  and 
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proceeded  to  amuse  himself  by  mystifying  the  stranger  in 
true  Proven9al  fashion. 

"  This  is  the  way,"  he  began,  keeping  his  eyes  on  M. 
Labarterie's  face  all  the  time,  "  this  is  the  way  we  go  after 
blackbirds  in  our  country.  I  start  away  well  before  day- 
light and  make  for  the  agachon — a  low-roofed  hut  I've  built 
of  branches  of  trees  in  the  heart  of  the  woods.  In  this 
hiding-place  you  settle  down  all  by  yourself.  Through  the 
boughs,  which  you  touch  with  the  top  of  your  head  when 
you're  seated  inside,  you  watch  the  sky  away  yonder  in  the 
east  and  see  it  grow  gradually  first  white,  then  rosy-red 
.  .  .  it's  just  the  peep  o'  day.  That's  the  time  for  black- 
birding.  Then  you  take  out  your  chile  from  your  pocket. 
Look,  there's  mine.    Now  listen  !  " 

Maurin  stuck  the  chile  between  his  lips — it  is  a  sort  of 
little  round  box  of  tin,  pierced  by  a  hole  right  through  the 
middle — and  began  to  whistle,  so  as  to  imitate  the  black- 
bird's call. 

"  Now  answer  me,  Pastoure." 

Pastoure  drew  from  his  pocket  a  chile  of  a  different  shape, 
made  out  of  a  bit  of  a  lobster-claw,  and  took  his  turn  at 
mimicking  a  blackbird. 

Suddenly,  "  Stop  !  "  cried  Maurin  peremptorily,  and  he 
threw  a  look  round  the  circle  of  his  audience. 

"  There,"  he  questioned,  "  didn't  your  ear  tell  you  some- 
thing ?  " — and  his  eyes  looked  sternly  at  M.  Labarterie. 

"  Not  it ;  it  said  nothing  to  you,  because  you're  not  a 
blackbird ;  but  mark  this  phrase  ..."  and  he  broke  off 
to  repeat  on  his  pipe  the  doubtful  notes  ;  then  stopping 
again,  suddenly  : 

"  Didn't  you  hear  the  false  notes  that  time  ?  Not  you  ! 
but  Pastoure,  who  made  it,  he  twigged  it,  the  second  time 
over  anyway.    Didn't  you,  Pastoure  ?  " 

The  man  nodded  assent. 

"  The  rest  of  you  saw  nothing  out  of  the  way !  .  .  .  but 
all  the  same,  when  you  caught  that  note,  if  you'd  been  real 
blackbirds,  you'd  have  all  been  off  like  a  shot." 

The  vision  of  this  assemblage  of  dignitaries  suddenly 
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flying  away,  transformed  into  a  flock  of  blackbirds,  struck 
everybody's  fancy  so  forcibly  and  in  so  comic  a  light  that 
the  whole  table  went  off  into  a  prodigious  burst  of  laughter, 
while  Maurin,  with  waving  hands,  seemed  to  be  scattering 
a  flight  of  birds  far  and  wide  in  space. 

Then  he  resumed,  still  looking  at  Labarterie. 

"  Well,  you  were  by  way  of  shooting  blackbirds  ...  so, 
attention  !  .  .  .  Look,  there's  one  settles  on  the  branches 
that  stand  out  black  against  the  sky  just  beginning  to 
whiten  a  bit.  You  go  on  piping.  ...  Ah  !  there's  another 
bird,  two !  .  .  .  three !  .  .  .  The  sky's  getting  brighter 
now,  and  you  can  see  them  better  as  they  settle." 

He  began  to  forget  all  about  M.  Labarterie  ;  he  could 
see  the  blackbirds  settling  on  the  branches,  the  sport  had 
become  an  actuality  to  him,  and  absorbed  all  his  attention. 

He  held  up  his  fingers  separately  one  by  one,  to  announce 
one  more  blackbird  added  to  the  total  each  time.  He  blew 
steadily  into  his  chile,  not  daring  to  stop  for  fear  of  scaring 
away  the  imaginary  birds.  Now  his  whole  hand  was  lifted, 
all  the  fingers  held  apart  .  .  .  five  !  Then  the  fist  closed 
again  ;  one  finger  raised  again  .  .  .  another  blackbird  ; 
that  made  six !  And  Maurin  went  on  playing  his  chile  all 
the  while,  now  and  then  casting  a  glance  at  M.  Labarterie 
with  a  half -savage,  haK-mocking  expression.  His  laughing 
face  said  two  things  very  plainly  :  first,  "  Say  !  don't  the 
blackbirds  come  when  I  call  them,  eh  ?  "  and  second, 
"  Oh,  no  !  my  fine  candidate  from  Paris  !  there's  one 
blackbird,  anyway,  won't  be  Deputy  for  our  parts  !  " 

When  he  had  shut  and  opened  his  hand  three  times, 
bringing  up  the  total  number  of  blackbirds  to  fifteen, 
Maurin  stopped  his  whistling.  He  sank  down  in  his  chair, 
making  himself  small,  so  small — and  crouching  together, 
sinking  down  till  he  was  almost  invisible  under  the  branches 
of  his  lurking-place,  he  said  in  his  strongest  Provengal 
accent : 

"  II  v'ien  pui  un  momein  oii  vous  ites  couver  de  merles/" 
(There  comes  a  moment  when  you  seem  to  be  hatching 
blackbirds  !) 
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Only  to  look  at  the  man,  you  realised  there  were  birds 
everywhere,  everywhere.  Then  he  sank  together  lower  and 
lower,  still  staring  out  into  his  imaginary  trees — though  at 
the  same  time,  directing  a  sly  wink  from  time  to  time  at 
Labarterie.  .  .  .  Presently,  without  even  taking  eyes  off 
the  innumerable  birds  he  seemed  to  see  as  little  dark 
specks  on  the  trees  all  round  him  and  above  his  head,  he 
said  in  a  soft  tiny  voice,  so  as  not  to  frighten  them  away  : 

"  Now,  I  pick  up  my  gun,  very  softly  !  You  understand, 
don't  you  ?  Messieu  Labarterie,  if  you'd  been  so  rash  as 
to  fire  at  the  first  when  it  settled  the  first  time,  the  others 
would  never  have  come.  When  the  second  lighted,  same 
thing  again !  Now  they're  only  too  many  ;  you  get  two  in 
a  line — ^three,  if  you  can,  all  in  a  row,  as  if  your  gun  was 
a  spit.  .  .  .  It's  a  troublesome  shot,  I  tell  you,  because 
they  keep  hop-hopping  all  the  time  from  one  twig  to 
another ;  but,  anyhow,  you  get  two  or  three  in  a  row 
presently,  as  they  pass  one  in  front  of  the  other,  and  you 
fire  .  .  .  bang  !  " 

His  voice  changed,  resuming  a  more  natural,  matter-of- 
fact  tone,  like  a  man  who,  after  the  fine  frenzy  of  vision, 
is  coming  back  to  prose  and  reality. 

"  Sometimes  you'll  manage  to  get  three,  sometimes  two, 
sometimes  nothing  at  all !  Then  you  go  back  home  again  ; 
because  why — at  this  sport  you  never  fire  more  than  one 
shot." 

Then,  in  a  tone  of  open,  unrestrained  mockery,  he  ended 
up,  his  eye  on  M.  Labarterie,  by  asking  : 

"  Fine  sport,  very  amusing  sport — what  ?  " 

Impossible  to  reproduce  the  exceeding  comicality  of  the 
whole  scene  as  given  by  Maurin  at  once  in  words  and 
mimicry.  He  was  poking  fun  both  at  himself  and  his 
auditors  with  equal  spirit  all  the  time.  The  genius  of  his 
native  Provence  shone  in  his  face,  and  so  swift  was  the 
succession  of  varying  ideas  and  emotions  in  his  flashing 
eyes  that  it  was  impossible  to  keep  pace  with  them.  He 
was  in  full  vein  of  gaUgeade  now,  and  bent  on  turning 
their  present  mystification  to  account. 
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"  Such  as  you  see  me,  M.  Labarterie,"  he  concluded, 
*'  I  am  so  good,  I  am,  after  blackbkds,  that  one  day — 
while  I  was  wliistling  with  my  chile,  hid  in  the  bushes — 
a  fox  jumped  down  all  of  a  sudden  on  to  my  head,  because 
why,  he  took  me  for  a  bird !  ...  Of  course,  I  ought  to  tell 
you,  he  hadn't  seen  me ;  he'd  only  heard  me.  .  .  .  Mind 
you,  when  you're  out  blackbirding,  you  bring  all  the 
beasts  of  the  wood  coming  about  you  !  " 

§o  saying,  he  looked  about  him  at  all  the  gaping  faces 
surrounding  the  table. 

The  last  tale  was,  as  it  happened,  perfectly  true  ;  but 
Maurin  felt  instinctively  he  would  only  be  exposing 
himself  to  ridicule  by  representing  it  as  authentic,  seeing 
how  utterly  improbable  it  must  strike  his  audience  as  being. 
So  he  told  the  tale  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  sanction  any 
doubts  as  to  its  veracity,  such  doubts  being  after  all  quite 
natural.  All  the  while  he  knew  he  was  speaking  the  truth, 
and  here  again  was  ground  for  seK-gratulation  and  more 
mockery  at  the  expense  of  his  auditors. 

"  The  wit  of  these  Provengal  fellows  !  "  exclaimed  the 
Prefet,  who  understood  it  all  and  was  laughing  heartily, 
as  a  good  host  and  good  Parisian  should. 

Meantime,  Pastoure  said  never  a  word,  but  his  lips  were 
moving  fast,  though  silently — very  fast  indeed ;  but  what 
he  was  saying  to  himself  is  a  thing  we  shall  never  know. 


CHAPTER    XVIII 

M.  Cabissol  indulges  in  a  gaUgeade  of  his  own.     His  iale  of 
The  Purgatory  of  Brother  Pancrace, 

"  Come  now,  M.  Cabissol,"  cried  Maurin,  "  you  who  know 
such  good  ones,  won't  you  tell  us  one  of  your  stories  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  I  know  more  than  one  !  "  replied  M.  Cabissol, 
"  but  I  cannot  relate  them  as  well  as  you  do  !  " 

"  We  shall  see  that,"  observed  the  Prefet. 

Without  further  pressing,  M.  Cabissol  began  as  follows  : 

"  It  is  a  story  that  happened  over  a  hundred  years  ago, 
if  you  are  to  believe  my  grandfather,  who  used  often  to  tell 
it  me  when  I  was  quite  a  lad  : 

The  Purgatory  of  Brother  Pancrace. 

"Two  good  begging  friars,  laden  like  a  pair  of  pack- 
asses,  were  climbing  painfully  up  the  rocky  mountain 
paths.  They  were  making  all  haste  to  reach  their  monastery, 
perched  among  the  pine-woods  on  a  plateau  at  the  top  of 
the  hill. 

"  They  tramped  along  with  bent  backs,  and  carr3dng  a 
great  sack  crammed  with  vegetables  and  fruit  and  new 
bread.  The  sun  beat  on  their  red  faces,  from  which  the 
sweat  dripped  in  big  drops  that  glittered  like  pearls. 

"  Panuce  marched  in  front,  from  which  it  follows  that 
Pancrace  came  after  Panuce. 

"  '  It  is  hot,  brother  Pancrace,  it  is  very  hot  to-day  !  . . .' 

"  '  It  is  too  hot,  /  say,  brother  Panuce  !  ' 

"  '  Truly  it  is  too  hot,  brother  Pancrace ;  you  have  said 
the  word  ! ' 

"  '  Man,  brother  Panuce,  must  win  his  bread  in  the 
sweat  of  his  brow.  .  .  / 

lai 
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"  Thus  the  two  good  friars  discoursed  together  with 
sighs  and  groans,  while  under  the  soles  of  their  sandals 
the  pebbles,  which  were  as  hot  as  live  coals,  rolled  and 
shpped  in  the  path  up  the  hollow,  echoing  ravine. 

"  Of  a  sudden,  brother  Panuce  stopped  dead,  and  in  a 
voice  quivering  with  joy  cried  out : 

"  '  God  has  heard  us,  brother  Pancrace,  and  if  I  may 
believe  my  eyes.  He  sends  us  help  !  ' 

"  '  Nay,  you  are  laughing  at  me,  Panuce.  What  help 
could  Providence  send  us  save  a  good,  strong  ass  with  a 
pack-saddle  ?  .  .  .  Now,  verily,  there  is  never  another  a^s 
here  but  you,  if  it  is  not  I.  And  it  were  a  sin  and  a  shame 
indeed  to  give  me  false  hopes  of  being  eased  of  my  heavy 
load  ;  that  would  only  make  it  heavier  !  For  the  love  of 
God,  Panuce,  get  on,  get  on,  that  we  may  reach  home  at 
last.  Don't  stop  like  that,  or  I  will  just  throw  down  my 
sack,  which  is  full  to  bursting  like  a  singing  man's  belly.  . .  . 
And  if  once  I  set  it  to  ground,  belike,  brother  Panuce,  I  shall 
never  have  strength  to  lift  it  again.' 

"  And  with  the  words,  Pancrace,  with  a  long  ugh  !  of 
relief,  swung  his  bag  down  right  in  the  middle  of  the 
track. 

"  Thereupon  Panuce,  who  was  trudging  in  front,  fell 
back  alongside  him  and  said  : 

"  '  You  doubted  what  I  said,  Pancrace,  because  the 
breadth  of  my  back  hid  from  your  carnal  eyes  the  object 
of  your  hopes  !  .  .  .' 

"  And  as  he  spoke,  he  pointed  to  a  pretty  little  she- 
ass,  a  plump,  bright-eyed,  clever-looking  colt,  which  was 
tied  with  a  halter  to  an  olive  tree  and  was  browsing  on  the 
quitch-grass  and  wild  lavender  in  the  '  scrub  '  that  bor- 
dered the  rocky  track. 

"  '  Holy  Virgin  of  Heaven  be  thanked  !  Holy  Angels  of 
Paradise  be  praised,  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen  !  God  hath 
not  willed  the  death  of  the  sinner  ! '  cried  Pancrace  fer- 
vently. 

"  And  in  a  twinkling,  tying  the  two  bulging  sacks  together 
with  a  bit  of  cord,  Panuce  and  Pancrace  hoisted  them  up 
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and  clapped  them  on  the  ass's  back,  one  hanging  down  on 
the  left,  the  other  on  the  right.  This  done,  the  two  friars 
took  a  drink  of  red  wine  from  the  bottle  they  carried  in 
their  hood,  as  the  Moors  do,  and  wiping  their  brows  with 
their  great  handkerchiefs  of  many-coloured  cotton-check, 
they  sat  down  for  a  moment  in  the  warm  shade  ;  and  they 
looked  admiringly  at  the  ass  and  blessed  it  from  the  bottom 
of  their  hearts  as  a  creature  sent  by  Providence  in  pity  at 
last  of  their  sore  weariness. 

"  '  But,'  said  Pancrace,  struck  by  a  thought  that  sud- 
denly disturbed  his  complacency,  '  there  is  never  in  this 
sad  world,  so  far  as  I  know,  never  an  ass  without  a  master, 
is  there  ?  ' 

"  '  Anything  and  everything  may  happen  by  leave  of 
Providence,'  answered  Panuce.  '  Masterlcss  asses  are 
rarely  seen,  I  know  only  too  well,  in  this  vale  of  tears  ; 
'tis  a  thing  hardly  ever  seen,  I  grant  you,  but  that  there 
never  can  be  any,  I  would  not  swear  to  that.' 

"  '  Nay,  we  must  never  swear  at  all,'  said  Pancrace ; 
*  but  believe  me,  brother  Panuce,  every  ass,  no  matter  how 
solitary  it  seems,  sets  me  thinking  of  a  man  somewhere 
that  is  its  master.  .  .  .  Yes,  our  ass  must  needs  have  a 
master ! ' 

"  '  I  hear  you,'  sighed  Panuce, '  I  hear  you  but  too  plainly. 
Well,  this  is  what  we  must  do.  /  will  go  on  alone  and 
lead  the  ass  to  the  House  with  his  load,  which  is  ours, 
and  then  I  will  bring  him  back  here  as  quick  as  may  be. 
You,  brother  Pancrace,  wait  here  patiently,  without  budging, 
under  the  olive  tree,  till  I  come  back  ;  and  if  the  animal's 
master  arrives  before  my  return,  you  will  explain  to  him 
how,  by  God's  good  leave,  we  borrowed  his  ass  of  him  in 
great  humility  for  a  half -hour  or  so  ! ' 

"  Thereupon  Panuce  departs  by  the  uphill  road,  holding 
the  donkey's  tail  to  get  a  bit  of  a  pull  and  be  relieved  of 
some  of  his  own  weight.  Pancrace  was  left  to  himself, 
sitting  on  the  roots  of  the  olive  to  which  had  been  tied 
the  colt's  halter,  a  piece  of  rope  very  like  the  one  that  girt 
in  the  friar's  own  gown. 
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"  Scarcely  had  Panuce's  last  far-off  cry,  as  he  encouraged 
his  donkey,  died  away  among  the  heights,  at  the  bend 
of  the  upland  valley,  under  the  stone-pines,  when  a  country- 
man—  it  was  Marius  Mangeosebe — appeared  before  Pan- 
crace's  startled  eyes. 

"  Pancrace  instantly  opened  his  mouth  to  explain  the 
whole  thing  and  how  it  came  about  that,  on  reaching  the 
spot,  Mangeosebe  found  a  monk  there  instead  of  an  ass  ; 
but  the  friar  was  not  so  quick  to  account  for  the  meta- 
morphosis as  the  countryman  was  to  cry  out  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  his  wonder  at  it.  Before  Pancrace  could  get  any 
further  with  his  tale,  Mangeosebe  fell  to  vociferating, 

"  '  Holy  Mother  of  the  Angels  !  Blessed  Virgin  of  the 
Crown  and  Stars  !  what's  come  to  me  ?  .  .  .  Am  I  sand- 
blind  ?  Here's  my  ass  got  changed  into  a  monk  by  the 
good  leave  of  God  Almighty  !  .  .  .  Alack,  alack  !  what 
will  my  wife  say  ?  .  .  .  I  know  the  beast  often  made 
her  wild  with  anger,  confounded  brute !  but,  anyway,  he 
carried  our  pumpkins  and  melons  to  the  village,  and,  when 
the  seasons  came  round,  our  wheat  and  olives  to  the  mill ! 
Oh,  dear  !  oh,  dear-a-me !  .  .  .  What  am  I  to  do  with  a 
monk  now  ?     What  did  I  want  with  a  monk  ?  ' 

"  Pancrace,  seeing  how  dull-witted  and  monstrously 
credulous  Mangeosebe  was,  thought  he  would  get  some 
diversion  out  of  the  fellow,  and  in  pure  fun,  told  him  with 
the  gravest  face  : 

"  '  Alas  !  my  master  !  .  .  .  I  pity  you  with  all  my 
heart,  for  I  see  that  what  is  my  joy  is  your  bane.  .  .  .  But 
there,  is  it  not  the  rule  here  below,  alas  !  that  one  man's 
happiness  is  always  another's  calamity  ?  That  is  the  way 
of  things  in  this  world.  At  any  rate,  I  have  some  satisfac- 
tion, I  must  own,  in  thanking  you  with  a  human  voice  for 
the  good  currycombings  and  the  sweet  grass  you  have 
sometimes  given  me.  .  .  . 

"  '  As  for  the  cudgel,  I  had  that  every  day — and  double 
rations  too  ;  but  let's  say  no  more  about  it,  pray.  .  .  . 
Now  for  my  story  and  the  explanation  of  all  the  miracle. 
Once  upon  a  time,  long  before  I  was  an  ass,  I  was  a  monk, 
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a  monk  born  and  bred.  .  .  ,  Well,  I  had  the  misfortune, 
monk  though  I  was,  to  commit  a  great,  a  v^ery  great  sin — 
the  flesh  is  weak,  alas  ! — and  God,  in  righteous  punish- 
ment of  my  offence,  turned  me  into  a  poor  ass,  which  you 
bought  one  day  at  the  fair,  without  ever  a  suspicion,  I 
wager,  that  it  was  a  monk  you'd  become  master  of.  And 
lo  !  my  period  of  asshood — so  to  speak,  my  time  of  slavery, 
I  should  rather  say  of  earthly  purgatory — has  Just  this 
instant  expired,  and  there,  at  the  very  same  spot  where 
you  had  tied  me  to  the  tree,  while  I  was  chewing  the  coarse 
grass,  behold  !  crack  !  and  in  a  moment  I  was  a  monk 
again  !  and  my  halter's  turned  into  my  girdle  once  more  ! ' 

"  '  Alackaday  ! '  groaned  Mangeosebe,  scratching  his 
head,  '  I  think  there's  no  doubt  I've  got  the  worse  by  the 
change ! ' 

"  '  It  must  be  for  your  sins,  my  poor  fellow  ! '  Pancrace 
consoled  him. 

"  '  I  take  it  as  such,'  said  Mangeosebe  '  and  may  God's 
will  be  accomplished  !  Come,  as  there's  nothing  to  be 
done,  let's  part  good  friends.  .  ,  .  And  whatever  you 
do,  don't  sin  any  more,  mister  monk.' 

"  '  Better  keep  your  good  advice  for  yourself,*  Pancrace 
shouted  after  him,  as  he  made  off,  laugliing  to  himself. 

"  The  countryman  went  back  to  the  village,  and  the  friar 
to  his  monastery.  Presently  Pancrace  and  Panuce  held  a 
consultation  together  in  their  cell,  the  result  of  which  was 
that  they  determined  it  was  their  duty  not  to  give  the  ass 
back  to  its  owner — and  this  solely  with  the  object  of  not 
rousing  in  the  rustic's  simple  mind  either  doubt  or  resent- 
ment, both  of  which  are  states  of  mind  highly  agreeable 
to  the  Devil.  Finally  it  was  resolved  they  should  sell  the 
animal  at  the  next  fair. 

"  Of  course,  it  was  Panuce  only  who  attended  for  that 
purpose.  It  being  understood  that  Pancrace  and  the  ass 
were,  the  pair  of  them,  one  and  the  same  individual,  it  would 
never  do  to  let  them  be  seen  together. 

"  So  away  went  Panuce,  gaily  crying  his — '  /,  I'a'i !  hue, 
gid,  I'ai !  '  as  he  drove  the  donkey  along. 
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"  Now  it  so  fell  out  that  Mangeosebe  had  gone  to  the  fair 
too  to  buy  himself  another  ass,  as  he  could  not  do  without 
one. 

"  From  a  long  way  off  he  knew  his  donkey  instantly,  and 
ran  up,  in  great  amazement.  .  .  .  Then,  after  thinking  a 
bit,  giving  the  animal  a  little  tap  on  the  nose,  a  tap  ex- 
pressive at  once  of  old  affection  and  loving  indulgence  : 

"  '  I  understand,'  he  cried,  '  pechere  !  .  .  .  Oouras  mai 
quhouco  couyounado ! ' — which  may  be  translated,  not 
quite  literally,  as  :  '  Oh,  ho  !  so  you  must  have  been  after 
some  of  your  nonsense  again,  eh,  you  scamp  ? ' — '  But, 
vdi  (go  on),'  he  added,  '  I  shan't  buy  you,  not  I !  .  .  .  Not 
going  to  be  caught  twice,  I'm  not !  .  .  .  I  see  plain  enough 
you  look  for  all  the  world  like  an  ass  ;  but  I  know  better, 
I  know  you're  a  monk ! ' " 

"  Which  proves,"  exclaimed  Maurin,  "  that  before 
assignats  were  invented,  there  were  asses  that  talked  like 
men  ;  but  nowadays  you  find  it  easier  to  come  across  men 
who  talk  like  asses  !  .  .  .  All  the  same,  M.  Cabissol,  you 
tell  the  story  mighty  cleverly.  And  if  I  had  your  talent, 
I'd  write  books,  I  would,  all  day  and  all  night." 

"  There  are  too  many  wTiters  already,"  said  M.  Labarterie. 
"  And  the  more  v^Titers  there  are,  the  fewer  readers." 

"  And  the  more  wine  there  is,  the  less  is  sold.  .  .  .  Poor 
France  !  " 

As  they  left  the  house  together,  the  general  remarked  to 
M.  Labarterie  : 

"  For  my  part,  I  don't  like  this  Popularity- hunter  of  a 
Prefet,  who  invites  rapscallions  to  dine  with  gentlemen. 
True,  he  asked  my  permission  beforehand  to  invite  Maurin 
— but  then  I  did  not  know  the  poacher  fellow  would  poke 
his  fun  at  you  and  me.  Evidently  the  chap  is  an  anarchist. 
They  all  are  in  the  Var  here." 

"  I  give  up  the  idea  of  representing  these  people  at  the 
Palais -Bourbon,"  declared  M.  Labarterie  consequentially. 

He  settled  his  round  cap  on  his  head  and  his  hunting- 
horn  over  his  shoulder,  and  resumed  : 
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"  Yes,  I  give  up  the  idea.  They're  just  silly  blackbirds, 
the  folks  of  these  parts !  I  shall  try  a  Department  in  the 
North  instead." 

"  Weil,  M.  le  Prefet,"  Cabissol  was  saying  meantime, 
*' don't  you  think  our  friend  Maurin  is  a  noteworthy  type,  eh? 
I  tell  you,  he  should  have  a  Balzac  to  delineate  him.  He 
embodies  the  genius  of  his  race  inimitably.  Each  of  his 
looks  and  each  of  his  gestures  says  a  hundred  things  at 
once — and  all  ineffable  !  " 

"  True,  true,"  assented  the  Prefet.  "  The  man  sums  up  a 
whole  race  ;  but  alas  !  the  best  part  of  him  defies  trans- 
lation into  words." 

"  No  genuine  emotion  can  be  so  represented.  Art  can 
only  recall  a  memory  of  things  past  and  done  with-^ 
and  even  that  is  a  fine  achievement.  If  it  were  otherwise, 
written  poetry  would  be  all  lovers  want !  " 


CHAPTER   XIX 

In  which,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  Maurin,  and  the  still  greater 
satisfaction  of  the  Gendarmerie  Nationale,  a  new  character,  as 
black  as  the  Devil,  appears  on  the  scene. 

Grondard  was  a  charcoal-burner  by  trade.  He  lived  at 
large  in  the  hills,  his  home  a  sort  of  migratory  hamlet  made 
up  of  five  or  six  huts,  which  he  was  always  building  up  in 
some  fresh  place,  demolishing  and  reconstructing  wherever 
he  was  sent  for  from  different  points  in  the  chain  of  the 
Maures  to  ply  his  business. 

His  family  consisted  of  four  girls  from  twelve  to  nineteen 
and  a  son  of  twenty,  Celestin  Grondard,  who  was  like 
his  father,  an  ill-conditioned  lout  of  colossal  proportions. 

Grondard  senior  was  a  huge,  hulking  fellow,  whose  face 
and  hands  were  always  black  with  charcoal.  This  repulsive 
giant  boasted  morals  worthy  of  the  old  gods  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  When  the  tax-gatherer  called  him  "a  perfect 
CEdipus,"  it  was  gross  flattery.  (Edipus  had  a  conscience  ; 
his  crimes  were  involuntary  ;   he  adored  Antigone. 

The  Cure  and  the  Notary  were  better  advised  when  they 
named  him — the  one  "  the  Ogre,"  the  other  "  Caliban  "  ; 
moreover,  they  were  in  unison  with  pubUc  opinion,  which 
denominated  Grondard  "  la  Besti  "  (the  Beast). 

In  the  wild  woods  of  the  Maures  Grondard  played  the 
same  part  as  the  nocturnal  prowler,  the  Apache,  of  the 
outskirts  of  Paris  ;  notorious  as  a  criminal,  he  was  practi- 
cally unassailable.  No  single  one  of  his  misdemeanours 
could  have  been  readily  proved  against  him.  In  most 
cases  they  were  involved  with  questions  of  blackmail,  and 
his  victims,  whether  from  pride  or  fear  of  scandal,  deemed 
it  best  to  hold  their  tongues. 
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As  a  rule,  Grondard,  who  had  trained  his  daughters  to 
help  him,  proceeded  in  some  such  way  as  this.  He  would 
leave  one  of  them,  as  a  bait,  on  a  fine  summer's  day,  busy 
over  some  solitary  piece  of  fieldwork  at  a  likely  spot  for 
game.  ...  A  fellow  with  a  gun,  some  unsuspecting 
countryman,  would  appear  presently,  and,  egged  on  by 
the  hussy,  would  take  her  round  the  waist.  She  would 
scream ;  whereupon  Grondard,  father  or  son,  as  the  case 
might  be,  would  rush  up,  swearing  he  must  be  paid  a  sum 
of  hush-money  or  know  the  reason  why.  The  man  would 
pay  up  and  slink  away,  not  daring  to  say  a  word  about  the 
matter. 

Still,  it  mostly  happened  that  some  day  or  other  when  he 
had  been  drinking  and  was  in  a  merry  mood,  the  victim 
would  end  by  telling  the  story  of  his  adventure.  .  .  .  And 
so  Grondard's  evil  reputation  grew,  and  he  came  to  be 
spoken  of  as  a  vile  monster,  though  only  at  a  distance  and 
in  whispers.  No  one  would  have  dared  to  take  the  initia- 
tive in  laying  a  complaint. 

To  compare  small  things  with  great,  the  Grondards  were 
something  like  those  grim  barons  of  the  Middle  Ages,  who 
from  their  castles  on  the  heights  would  swoop  down,  sup- 
ported by  a  handful  of  retainers,  on  isolated  wayiarers. 
These  barons  were  safeguarded  by  their  lordly  rank  and 
privileges,  the  Grondards  by  their  very  baseness  and  in- 
significance— both  alike  by  the  mysterious  terror  they 
inspired. 

One  blazing  hot  day  in  August,  La  Besti,  in  other  words, 
Grondard  senior,  lay  under  the  shade  of  a  high  rock  in  the 
scrub  within  a  few  steps  of  a  woodland  track  that  lay 
glaring  white  in  the  sun,  barred  here  and  there  by  the 
attenuated  shadows  of  a  clump  of  pines.  The  Ogre  was 
pretending  to  be  asleep.  He  was  really  in  ambuscade. 
He  had  a  grudge  against  a  woodcutter  of  those  parts,  a 
man  named  Toucas,  who,  having  evaded  one  of  his  usual 
attempts  at  blackmail,  had  threatened  to  denounce  him. 

The  giant  was  a  terrifjdng  object,  with  his  black-smudged 
face,  his  flashing  white  teeth,  and  his  blinking  half-closed 
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eyes,  that  showed  only  the  whites  and  the  red  orbits.  About 
him  brooded  a  leaden  silence — or  rather  a  low,  level,  con- 
tinuous hum — the  rustle  of  leaves  and  buzz  of  insect  life 
on  a  bright  summer's  day. 

Amid  this  universal  quiet  the  faintest  sound  is  plainly 
heard  reverberating  from  the  dry,  rocky  walls  of  these 
hollow  ways,  and  Grondard  was  listening  with  all  his  ears. 
Suddenly  he  opened  his  bad,  cruel  eyes  wide  and  cried  : 

"  Where  are  you  going,  little  one  ?  " — springing  to  his 
feet  at  the  same  time  and  making  for  the  roadway. 

At  the  cry  a  pretty  little  peasant  girl,  a  child  of  thirteen 
or  fourteen,  stopped  in  sheer  terror,  dropping  in  her  panic 
the  can  in  which  she  was  carrying  his  midday  meal  to  her 
father  Toucas,  at  work  some  considerable  distance  away. 

Then  the  girl  turned  tail,  and  with  a  scream  fled  back  by 
the  way  she  had  come. 

In  a  couple  of  strides,  as  if  he  had  worn  the  famous 
seven-leagued  boots,  the  foul  monster,  as  black  as  a  very 
devil,  was  at  the  poor  child's  heels. 

"  Mother  !  "  she  shrieked,  seeming  already  to  feel  the 
great  heavy  hand  weighing  on  her  frail  shoulder. 

"  Mother  !  mother  !  "  she  repeated  in  agonised  tones, 
and  her  piercing  cry  echoed  and  re-echoed  among  the 
ravines. 

At  that  moment,  from  the  hill-side,  a  light,  grey  pufiE  of 
smoke  showed  against  the  greenery  of  the  pines,  and  a 
shot  rang  out.  It  was  like  an  answer  to  the  cliild's  cry  of 
distress. 

The  Ogre  fell,  hit  in  the  head,  the  huge,  black,  shapeless 
mass  of  his  dead  body  encumbering  the  roadway. 

The  child  ran  on  without  stopping,  and  disappeared 
round  a  bend  in  the  track. 

The  corpse  was  found  the  same  evening  by  a  forester 
making  his  rounds  ;  but  no  one  could  tell  how  or  why 
Grondard  had  been  shot. 

The  child's  parents,  dreading  the  scandal  and  multi- 
farious vexations  that  follow  on  any  appeal  to  law  and 
lawyers,  forbade  her  under  dreadful  threats  to  divulge  a 
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word  of  what  had  happened  to  her.  What  were  the  motives 
of  the  murder  and  who  the  murderer  was  remained  entirely 
mysterious. 

There  was  only  one  clue.  Celestin  Grondard  had  picked 
up  under  the  trees,  close  to  the  spot  where  La  Besti's  body 
had  been  found,  a  button  made  of  massive  copper,  of  a  sort 
never  manufactured  nowadays.  On  it  was  a  hooded  falcon 
with  the  motto  :  "  Mon  espoir  est  en  pennes  "  (My  trust 
is  in  my  pinions).  Relying  on  this  strong  bit  of  circum- 
stantial evidence,  Grondard's  son  was  not  long  in  indicating 
Maurin  as  his  father's  murderer. 

For  some  time  Maurin  knew  nothing  of  this  accusation, 
to  which  after  all  he  had  deliberately  exposed  himself. 
He  had  also  been  a  witness,  from  deep  among  the  pines,  of 
the  danger  threatening  the  little  girl  .  .  .  and  he  was  on 
the  point  of  interfering  himself  when  the  avenging  shot  rang 
out. 

The  avenger,  Verdoulet  by  name,  a  good  fellow,  and 
father  of  a  family,  was  making  off,  his  smoking  gun  in  his 
hand,  when  he  encountered  Maurin. 

"  You  won't  betray  me,  Maurin  ?  "  he  besought  the 
latter. 

"  You  may  trust  to  me,"  was  the  reassuring  reply. 

"  All  the  same,"  the  man  added,  "  I  regret  what  I've 
done.    I  never  meant  it ;  my  gun  went  off  of  itself  !  " 

"  Regret,"  said  Maurin ;  "no,  you  need  feel  no  regret, 
though  naturally  one  hesitates  about  killing  a  man.  Brutes 
of  that  sort,  why,  kill  all  ever  you  can,  say  I,  when  the 
chance  offers.  Now  off  with  you,  and  I'll  cover  your  flight. 
I'll  never  give  you  away." 

Verdoulet  did  not  require  to  be  told  twice,  and  made  for 
home  as  fast  as  he  could  go. 

There  was  yet  another  besides  Celestin  who  suspected, 
or  made  pretence  of  suspecting,  Maurin  of  Grondard's 
murder — and  that  was  the  gendarme  Alessandri,  commonly 
known  as  Sandri. 

But  the  wily  gendarme,  before  saying  anything,  was  hard 
at  work  forging  the  first  links  in  a  chain  of  evidence. 


CHAPTER    XX 

Sandri,  the  gendarme,  establishes  the  proper  spelling  of 
the  word  pennes. 

Some  weeks  passed  without  incident. 

Meantime  the  indulgence  manifested  by  the  powers  that 
be  towards  Maurin,  the  way  he  had  been  forgiven  for  the 
escapade  of  the  horses,  his  haughty  bearing  towards  the 
gendarmes  after  the  capture  of  one  of  the  three  escaped 
criminals,  the  signal  honour  he  had  enjoyed  in  being 
publicly  congratulated  by  the  Pr6fet  at  Crouzillat's  grave 
— in  a  word,  all  the  triumphs  that  he  had  won,  were  not 
calculated  to  calm  the  irritation  and  soften  the  dislike  and 
jealousy  of  Sandri,  the  gendarme  with  the  pink  cheeks. 

But  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  leave  the  poacher  in 
peace  and  quietness  for  the  present.  It  should  not  be  for- 
gotten, by  the  by,  that  in  Provence  the  name  poacher  is 
applied  to  anyone  who  is  at  once  an  enthusiastic  sportsman 
and  who  makes  a  living  by  his  gun,  even  if  he  infringes  none 
of  the  laws  that  govern  such  matters. 

Sandri  could  allege  no  adequate  reason  to  justify  an 
attempt  to  incriminate  his  rival  and  hunt  him  down  to 
death.  To  do  so,  considering  the  protection  extended  by 
the  Pr6fet  himself  to  the  King  of  the  Maures,  something 
better  than  a  mere  protest  was  needful — a  definite  and  well- 
grounded  suspicion  was  requisite.  This  he  resolved  to 
foster,  and  he  set  off  to  pay  a  visit  to  Celestin  Grondard.  .  .  . 

While  Maurin  was  at  liberty,  the  gendarme  must  always 
go  in  fear  of  a  possible  rival,  and  he  longed  to  discredit  that 
rival  legally  and  legitimately  in  the  eyes  of  Tonia's  father, 
a  man  of  lawful  and  disciplined  habits.  The  gendarme  had 
been  far  from  well  pleased  at  Orsini's  having  taken  his 
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daughter  with  him  to  the  shooting  expedition  in  the 
Esterel,  and  though  of  course  ignorant  of  what  Maurin's 
behaviour  had  been  on  that  occasion,  he  went  so  far  as  to 
reproach  Orsini  for  his  unwisdom.  But  for  once  the  father 
lost  his  temper. 

"  My  daughter  is  a  good  girl,  I  tell  you,  and  I'm  not  a 
fool !    Take  that  as  settled  between  us,  Sandri !  " 

"  I  only  hope,"  the  gendarme  retorted,  "  I  may  not  have 
to  prove  you  wrong  some  day." 

"  There's  time  enough  still  to  undo  our  promise.  I'm 
not  your  father-in-law  yet." 

"  Don't  be  angry,  and  forgive  my  interference,"  Sandri 
hastened  to  say,  mortally  afraid  of  losing  Tonia  altogether. 

"  Very  good !  "  Orsini  concluded  the  matter,  with  a 
sly  look.  "  But  mind  you  try  and  break  ofif  with  La  Mar- 
garide." 

The  handsome  gendarme  blushed  scarlet.  Margaride, 
as  we  know,  was  the  servant-wench  at  the  inn  whose 
good  looks  had  fired  Sandri  with  a  guilty  passion. 

After  this  conversation  Sandri  had  tried  to  bring  Tonia 
to  reason.  He  wished  her  never  again  to  appear  in  any 
company  where  Maurin  was  present. 

But  here,  too,  the  gendarme  had  been  repulsed  with  loss. 
Tonia  had  been  all  the  more  indignant  at  his  remonstrances, 
because  she  knew  herself  to  be  in  the  wrong  ;  she  could  not 
but  allow  in  her  secret  heart  that  Maurin's  burning  kiss 
had  sent  a  delicious  thrill  running  like  a  flame  of  fire 
through  all  her  veins. 

She  was  angry  with  herself.  So  she  answered  her  lover 
in  a  voice  of  acute  ill-humour  : 

"  If  you  are  to  tease  me  like  this,  my  lad,  best  break  the 
thing  ofif  at  once.  What  do  you  suspect  ?  I  am  an  honest 
girl.  If  I  didn't  want  you  any  more,  I  would  tell  you 
so.  Go  and  mind  your  own  business,  and  I'll  look  after 
mine.  The  Virgin  can  see  into  my  heart,  and  she  knows  I 
mean  to  keep  it  true  to  you — unless  you  worry  me  above 
bearing  !  " 

"  But  if  this  scamp,  who  casts  eyes  at  you  in  a  way  I 
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don't  half  like,  if  he  dared  some  day  to  say  what  he  should 
not  to  you  ?  " 

"  Have  I  not  my  Corsican  stiletto  ?  "  she  answered  him. 

She  spoke  quite  sincerely  too.  True  she  loved  to  dwell 
on  the  thought  of  this  savage  admirer  ;  but  nevertheless 
she  felt  angry  with  him,  and  fully  intended,  if  ever  he  re- 
turned to  the  charge,  to  reply  as  a  Corsican  girl  should  ; 
for,  after  all,  what  was  there  between  such  as  she  and  a 
rascally  beggar  hke  him  ? 

Meantime  Sandri  paid  his  intended  visit  to  young  Gron- 
dard.  At  first  Celestin  was  troubled  at  sight  of  the  re- 
doubtable cocked  hat ;  but  presently,  when  Sandri  had 
explained  his  errand,  the  fellow  was  filled  with  pride  and 
satisfaction.  Strange  to  say,  nothing  flatters  a  scoundrel 
so  pleasantly  as  a  friendly  conversation  with  an  honest  man 
— and  in  a  rascal's  eyes  a  gendarme  is  honesty  in  uniform. 

Sandri  asked  : 

"  You  surely  suspect  someone,  eh  ?  " — and  Grondard 
said  yes,  he  did. 

"  And,"  went  on  the  gendarme,  twirling  his  moustache, 
"  on  what  do  you  ground  your  suspicions  ?  " 

But  the  machure  (black  man)  failed  to  understand.  Then 
Sandri,  after  a  smile  of  condescending  pity,  resumed,  his 
eyes  on  the  charcoal-burner,  whose  face,  as  usual,  was 
covered  with  a  sooty  mark  : 

"  What  is  the  motive,  the  reason,  which  makes  you  think 
yourself  legitimately  justified  in  entertaining  suspicions  ?  " 

"  Here  it  is,"  said  Celestin  Grondard — and  he  showed 
Sandri  the  copper  button  he  had  picked  up  not  far  from  the 
place  where  his  father's  dead  body  had  been  found  lying. 

"  Why,  what  is  this  ?  "  said  Sandri,  as  he  puzzled  out  the 
motto  inscribed  in  relief  in  letters  that  glittered  against  the 
roughened  surface  of  the  metal :  "  Mon  espoir  est  en  pennes." 

"  There  is  a  mistake  in  spelling,"  he  said  at  last  with 
a  sapient  air  ;  "  there's  an  i  missing  before  the  first  of  the 
two  n's." 

Celestin,  under  his  grimy  mask,  was  gazing  at  him  with 
the  awestruck  stolidity  of  a  fish  in  an  aquarium  tank  staring 
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at  a  learned  professor  of  pisciculture  through  the  glass.  The 
homage  paid  to  his  superior  attainments  enchanted  Sandri. 

In  every  Frenchman  who  exercises  any  fraction  of  au- 
thority, however  insignificant,  there  is — as  M.  Cabissol 
was  fond  of  saying — a  latent  Napoleon.  That  is  why  as  a 
nation  we  are  so  restless,  everlastingly  divided  between 
its  love  of  freedom  and  its  craving  for  domination.  At 
bottom  it  consists  of  one  type  only — revolutionists  who 
aspire  to  tyranny. 

"  What  I  am  saying  is  not  for  you,"  continued  the 
gendarme  in  a  tone  of  overwhelming  superiority.  "The 
spelling  does  not  concern  you,  as  you  are  illiterate.  Enough 
of  this.  Now  what  does  this  article  point  to  ?  Tell  me 
that  at  once  !    And  how  did  it  come  into  your  hands  ?  " 

Grondard  proceeded  to  explain.  He  thought  Maurin 
sometimes  wore  a  jacket  with  buttons  of  the  same  sort. 
For  some  time  now  he  had  been  watching  his  man,  in 
expectation  of  the  day  when  he  would  put  on  the  said  jacket 
again.  If  the  button  did  actually  belong  to  Maurin,  here 
would  be  proof  that  the  poacher  had  been  at  the  scene  of 

the    crime Then    he,    C^lestin    Grondard,    would 

question  him  ;  and  by  good  management  he  would  bring 
him  by  force  or  fraud  to  confess  himself  the  culprit. 

The  gendarme  was  lost  in  thought. 

"  It's  a  thing,"  he  observed  presently,  "  that  might 
serve  a  judge's  purpose.  Judges  are  clever  men  ;  that's 
why  they're  appointed.  But  you,  Grondard,  you'll  never 
extract  anything  out  of  Maurin  by  the  way  you  propose  ! 
Besides,  where  to  lay  hands  on  him,  the  confounded 
runagate,  who  never  stays  in  one  place  ?  .  .  ." 

"  Lay  hands  on  him  ?   Oh !  /  can  tell  you  where  all  right." 

"  And  where,  pray  ?  " 

Grondard  told  what  he  knew — that  Maurin  for  some  days 
past  had  been  pursuing,  like  the  libertine  he  was,  a  new 
amorous  adventure. 

"  Do  you  know  the  road-mender,  Saulnier  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  The  man  who  has  all  those  wild  creatures  of  the  woods 
following  him  about,  animals  he  has  tamed  ?  " 
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"  Yes." 

"  Do  you  know  where  his  hut  is  ?  " 

"  Yes,  not  far  off  the  high-road,  between  Les  Campaux 
and  La  MoUe.  ...  I  can  easily  find  it. 

"  Well,"  went  on  Grondard,  "  this  Saulnier,  while  he's 
away  at  work  breaking  stones,  lends  his  hut  to  Maurin, 
who  meets  Maitre  Secourgeon's  wife  there — Maitre  Secour- 
geon  the  farmer,  you  must  know  him.  Now  with  Secour- 
geon's leave  given,  you  can  catch  the  lovers  out  in  their 
nest  whenever  you  choose  to  try." 

Sandri  took  off  his  hat  and  scratched  his  head  with  a 
look  of  great  simplicity. 

"  Yes,  yes  .  .  .  '  by  information  received,'  '  caught 
in  flagrante  delicto,'  "  he  muttered  to  himself.  ..."  But," 
he  said  aloud,  "  it's  necessary  this  man  Secourgeon,  whom 
I  don't  know,  should  have  lodged  a  complaint  and  claimed 
our  intervention.    Do  you  understand  ?  " 

No,  Grondard  did  not  understand,  and  Sandri  patiently 
expounded  what  '  information  received '  meant,  and 
'  caught  in  flagrante  delicto.' 

"  Secourgeon  is  an  old  man,"  said  Grondard,  "  and  his 
wife  is  young.  The  husband  is  as  jealous  as  a  tiger.  No 
one  but  Maurin  would  dare  to  cross  him.  True  though, 
with  Maurin,  he'll  be  a  bit  afraid.  .  .  .  Well,  I'll  whisper 
a  word  in  his  ear,  and  never  you  fear,  he'll  send  for  the 
gendarmes,  as  warranted  by  the  law  you've  just  been 
telling  me  about." 

"  How  will  you  find  out  the  hour  they've  arranged  to 
meet  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  I'll  see  to  that,"  laughed  Celestin.  "  I  know 
someone  can  make  Saulnier  talk." 

"  Good-bye,  then,  till  we  meet  again." 

"  When  is  that  to  be  ?  "  And  the  two  men  settled  a  day 
for  another  meeting,  A  flock  of  jays,  perched  on  a  neigh- 
bouring tree,  suddenly  gave  vent  to  piercing  cries  and 
flew  off  in  a  hurry,  evidently  startled  to  behold,  talking 
together  in  seeming  friendliness,  so  villainous  a  scoundrel 
and  so  good-looking  a  gendarme  ! 


CHAPTER    XXI 

Manifesting  that  of  all  garments  a  "summer  surtout"  is  the  most 
ludicrous  in  a  Provencal's  eyes,  and  relating  how  our  Don  Juan  of 
the  woods  made  an  Alpine  eagle  his  accomplice  in  winning  the 
favours  of  a  farmer's  wife. 

Maurin,  game-bag  on  back  and  his  dog  Hercules  at  his 
heels,  was  striding  past  within  a  short  way  of  the  farm  of 
Les  Agasses,  in  a  fold  of  the  valley  between  La  MoUe  and 
Les  Campaux. 

Far  up  at  the  head  of  the  dale,  and  planted  on  a  southern 
elope  of  the  hills,  the  homestead  and  outbuildings  of  Les 
Agasses  laughed  gaily  in  the  winter  sun. 

The  farmer's  wife  was  feeding  her  chickens  before  the 
door,  now  and  again  casting  a  look  at  her  husband,  who  a 
short  way  from  the  house  was  tramping  behind  his  primitive 
plough,  abusing  his  horse  who  was  always  going  either  too 
slow  or  too  fast  to  please  him. 

The  oaths  and  insults,  which  flowed  on  in  an  unbroken 
stream  and  formed  a  sort  of  running  monologue  worthy 
of  Pastoure,  were  plainly  audible,  and  Maurin  stopped  to 
listen  with  a  look  of  much  enjoyment  on  his  face. 

"  You  beggarly  thief  !  what,  d'you  think  you're  worth 
the  hay  you  eat  ?  .  .  .  I  suppose  we're  to  give  you  oats, 
eh  !  you  work  so  hard  !  .  .  .  Hi !  pack-saddle  donkey ! 
.  .  .  Why,  an  ox  goes  faster,  a  hundred  times  faster,  God 
knows  !  .  .  .  Look  at  him  now,  he's  taking  the  bit  between 
his  teeth  !  Stop  !  stop  !  you  camel,  why,  you're  flying 
now  .  .  .  flying  like  a  camel,  ha  !  ha  !  Good  !  and  now 
he's  stuck  there  stock-still  on  his  fore  legs,  as  if  he  were 
made  of  Roman  cement !  He's  a  pillar  !  He's  like  the 
aqueduct  at  Frejus.     Hup  !   now  !   hup,  I  say  !   stir  your 
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stumps  a  bit,  you  bl  .  .  .  sted  ass  !  you  calf  !  you  carrion  ! 
you  thief,  you  !  I'll  teach  you  presently  what  you've  got 
to  do,  you  son  of  a  bitch  !  The  mare  that  foaled  you  was  a 
good-for-nothing  slut !  Why,  your  sire  must  have  had  touch- 
wood under  his  tail  to  make  you  travel  so  fast !  There 
now,  look,  good  Lord  !  he's  stopping  again  !  D'ye  think 
he'll  budge,  not  he  !  Holy  Mother,  what  a  life  !  Oh  ! 
Blessed  Mother  of  the  Angels,  look  at  that  pack-saddle 
ass,  do,  for  the  love  of  St.  Joseph,  look  at  the  confounded 
mischancy  brute  !  he  stands  steadier  than  the  Tower  of 
Bregan9on  !  Oh,  Lord !  I've  soaked  a  clean  shirt  with 
sweat,  I  have  !  I  shall  have  to  wring  it  out,  as  if  I'd 
tumbled,  shirt  and  all,  into  the  sea  !  There,  now  he's  oflf 
again  !  I've  got  to  sweat,  sweat,  to  keep  up  with  the 
villain  ;  then  he'll  make  me  catch  a  pleurisy,  stopping 
me  in  the  middle  to  wait  for  him  to  start  afresh  !  .  .  . 
Hup  !  hup  !  Lord  !  he's  reading  the  newspaper  now,  the 
silly  ass  !  Hup !  I  say,  capbto  d'estiou  !  "  (that  is  to  say, 
summer  wrap  or  top -coat). 

This  was  the  expression  used  by  Secourgeon,  from  which 
it  appears  that  a  summer  overcoat,  amongst  Proven9al 
folk,  means  a  garment  pre-eminently  and  superlatively 
absurd. 

With  this  genial  and  original  effort  of  abusive  oratory, 
Secourgeon  came  to  a  full  stop,  to  shout  to  the  poacher 
whom  he  had  just  caught  sight  of. 

"  Halloa  !  is  that  you,  Maurin  ?  You've  chosen  a  better 
trade  than  mine  !  .  .  .  It's  always  a  curse,  this  land — 
first  too  soft  and  then  too  hard  !  .  .  .  Ah  !  if  only  I  could 
go  after  game,  like  you  !  Why,  what  are  you  staring  at, 
Maurin,  in  the  sky  ?    Oh,  Lord  pity  me  !  it's  my  eagle  !  " 

An  Alpine  eagle  was  wheeling,  almost  out  of  eyeshot, 
far  above  the  tops  of  the  minor  summits  that  shut  in  the 
valley.    Maurin  had  been  following  the  bird  with  his  eyes. 

"  Your  eagle  ?  "  he  laughed.  "  To  look  at  it,  my  good 
fellow,  it  don't  strike  me  as  being  yours  very  much  !  " 

Secourgeon  left  horse  and  plough  where  they  were  and 
stepped  up  to  Maurin. 
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"  It  is  mine,"  he  cried,  "  because  why,  I've  been  keeping 
it  for  a  good  fortnight  now.  Never  a  day  passes  but  the 
villain  robs  me  of  a  hen  or  a  hare.  No,  it's  not  mine,  that's 
true,  because  it  always  escapes  me  ;  but  I'd  have  killed 
it  before  now,  if  I'd  had  the  time  to  stalk  the  beggar. 
But  there,  I  can't  spare  the  time,  work's  so  pressing.  .  .  . 
But  you  .  .  .  well,  if  you'll  kill  him  for  me — it'll  be  fun  for 
you — why,"  he  concluded  with  a  grin,  "  I'll  give  you  the 
bird!" 

At  that  moment  3Iise  Secourgeon  hailed  the  two  men 
from  the  doorway,  shouting  excitedly  : 

"  Look  out !  look  out !  he's  coming  down,  sweeping  down 
in  great  circles  !  Hide,  Maurin,  hide — and  you'll  have 
him!" 

The  men  vanished  behind  the  heavy  foliage  and  drooping 
boughs  of  a  jujube  tree.  The  eagle  was  sailing  down  in 
spirals  that  grew  more  and  more  contracted  as  the  bird 
approached  the  ground.  Already  the  quick,  jerky  move- 
ments of  its  pliant  neck  could  be  made  out.  Its  head  was 
turned  towards  the  farm,  where  the  terrified  poultry  was 
crowding  and  scrambling  at  the  door.  Its  legs  could  be 
seen  stretching  out  behind  as  it  came  along.  ..."  Why, 
you  could  count  its  feathers  !  "  muttered  Secourgeon. 
A  whole  host  of  little  birds,  crowding  from  the  neighbouring 
olives,  darted  after  the  eagle  and  followed  its  flight  with 
shrill  cries  and  screams.  The  huge  bird  seemed  enveloped 
in  a  swarm  of  gnats. 

"  Too  far  off  still !  "  growled  Maurin. 

"  H'sh  !    Wait  till  he  gets  closer  !  " 

Meantime  the  farmer's  wife  had  taken  hiding  behind 
some  bales  of  hay  in  the  outbuildings. 

"  Steady,  Maurin  !  "  whispered  Secourgeon.  "  He's 
coming,  never  fear  !  " 

The  narrowing  of  the  last  circle  of  the  eagle's  descending 
flight  should  by  rights  have  brought  the  bird  \nithin  range 
of  Maurin's  gun  .  .  .  but  the  circle  was  never  completed. 
Suddenly,  the  great  bird  of  prey  dropped  vertically  like  a 
stone  towards  the  groimd. 
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"  Noum  de  pas  Diou  !  the  villain  !  "  yelled  Secourgeon. 
"  My  dog  !    He's  after  my  dog  !     Fe  /  ve  !  vi  !  " 

Shouting  and  screaming  he  left  his  hiding-place,  and 
Maurin  with  him. 

At  sight  of  the  two  men  the  eagle  rose  swiftly  again, 
rapidly  increasing  its  distance  from  them,  while  a  young 
basset-hound,  howling  with  terror,  scampered  for  the 
farmhouse  at  the  top  speed  of  his  short  legs. 

"  It's  too  much,  too  much  altogether  !  "  wailed  Secour- 
geon. "  The  scoundrel !  the  vile  carrion  !  he'll  be  my  ruin, 
the  foul  thief  !  Six  hens  and  three  hares,  that's  his  bill 
for  three  days  !  Didn't  he  only  yesterday  try  to  whip 
off  a  kid  feeding  under  little  Fanfarnette's  charge  ?  You'll 
see  ;  one  of  these  days  he'll  make  up  his  mind,  that  cursed 
bird,  to  carry  off  the  child  herself  ;  she's  fifteen,  but  she 
doesn't  look  a  day  over  twelve,  she's  so  small  and  tiny.  .  .  . 
Won't  somebody  kill  the  savage  creature  for  me  !  Wants 
my  dog  now,  he  does,  now  my  bitch  is  dead,  and  he's  the 
only  shooting  dog  I've  got !  " 

He  turned  impetuously  to  Maurin  : 

"  Hi !  Maurin,  you've  time  enough  ;  stay  here  and  keep 
on  the  look-out  till  you've  killed  the  varmint.  I'll  provide 
board  and  lodging,  and  we'll  cry  quits.  Besides  which, 
I'll  do  you  a  good  turn  when  occasion  offers,  'pon  my 
honour  !  I  will.  At  your  trade  you  want  a  bit  of  help  at 
times,  eh  ?  " 

Just  then  Miae  Secourgeon  came  running  up,  waving  her 
arms  about  in  her  excitement.  She  was  trembling  all  over, 
was  Mise  Secourgeon.  Twenty-five,  with  a  husband  of 
fifty,  she  was  plump  and  pretty,  was  Mise  Secourgeon. 
She  had  overheard  her  husband's  offer.  It  was  a  bit  lonely 
at  the  farm  of  Les  Agasses.  A  guest  to  stay  two  or  three 
days,  and  do  them  all  a  service  by  killing  the  eagle,  it  was  a 
pleasant  prospect,  thought  Mise  Secourgeon  to  herself. 
They  told  such  stories  about  Maurin,  to  be  sure  !  He 
knew  a  thing  or  two,  the  scamp !  .  .  .  When  he  chose,  he 
could  be  fine  and  amusing,  could  Maurin,  of  long  evenings. 
Her  curiosity  was  strongly  roused,  for  certain. 
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"  That's  settled,  eh  ?  You'll  stay,  won't  you,"  she  put 
in.    "  Come,  you'll  do  us  the  service,  surely." 

"  Of  course  you'll  sleep  in  the  hay-loft,"  remarked 
Secourgeon,  his  suspicions  suddenly  stirred  by  his  wife's 
eagerness  and  the  flashing  look  Maurin  gave  her. 

"  A  bed  of  hay's  as  good  as  another — when  you've  a  clear 
conscience,"  laughed  Maurin.  "  Well,  it's  a  bargain ; 
I'll  stop  .  .  .  for  the  eagle's  sake.  But  I  don't  like  being 
fed  for  nothing  ;  so  I'll  supply  game  to  replace  the  poultry 
and  hares  the  bird  has  robbed  you  of." 

Next  day  Maurin  was  at  work,  watching  the  eagle  as 
it  soared  above  the  farm  ;  he  had  taken  ambush  under  one 
of  the  outbuildings  where  Mise  Secourgeon  would  come  and 
pay  him  a  sly  visit  now  and  then  under  cover  of  the  bales 
of  hay — merely  to  see  if  he  were  going  to  kill  their  feathered 
enemy,  you  know.  Meanwhile,  jealous  old  Secourgeon  was 
swearing  away  at  his  plough  horse  ;  the  two  lovers  could 
hear  his  voice — which  was  comforting,  and  his  never- 
ending  tirades  : 

"  Well,  and  about  that  paper  ?  Haven't  you  read  it 
through  yet,  lazybones  ?  I  suppose  you  read  the  advertise- 
ments and  all,  eh  ?  Will  you  budge,  or  will  you  not  ?  .  .  . 
Bah  !  he's  built  of  bricks,  I  tell  you  ;  he's  not  a  horse,  he's 
a  church,  a  church  steeple  !  .  .  .  Now,  not  so  fast,  brigand ! 
Oh,  Lord !  I  say  he's  not  a  horse,  not  he  ;  he's  an  eagle, 
the  way  he  flies  over  the  ground  as  if  he  had  wings  !  " 

Anyway,  the  real  eagle  flew  about  still  unharmed,  and 
the  days  slipped  by.  Maurin  had  not  killed  his  bird  yet ; 
indeed,  to  tell  the  truth,  the  eagle  did  not  occupy  all  the 
sportsman's  time. 

He  would  set  out  before  daylight,  and  be  back  at  mid- 
day with  game  enough  to  supply  the  kitchen  liberally. 
The  eagle  meantime  had  taken  alarm  and  refrained  from 
any  depredations,  though  he  was  still  hovering  about  all 
day.  After  a  while  the  bird  of  prey  altered  the  hour  of  his 
visits,  and  came  of  a  morning.  Thereupon  Maurin  did  not 
start  off  on  his  shooting  till  the  afternoon.    From  time  to 
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time  Mise  Secourgeon  made  little  expeditions  to  La  Molle 
and  Les  Campaux  to  sell  the  game  that  Maurin  provided  in 
return  for  their  agreeable  hospitality. 

Poor  unlucky  Secourgeon  !  He  had  caught  a  fit  of  un- 
suspiciousness,  as  another  man  catches  a  complaint. 
Moreover,  he  was  anxious  above  everything  to  be  rid  of 
the  eagle.    Half  a  dozen  times  a  day  he  would  tell  Maurin  : 

"  I  should  never  have  thought  it  so  difficult  a  job  ! 
No  doubt  he's  got  his  suspicions  now,  the  brute  !  " 

If  Secourgeon  had  had  his  suspicions,  he  would  have  set 
a  watch  on  Maurin,  caught  him  philandering  with  his  wife, 
and  then,  one  way  or  another,  he  would  have  contrived 
to  punish  his  treachery.  But  he  had  no  doubts  whatever ; 
the  accommodating  eagle  covered  up  everything  with  its 
great  wings. 

For  a  week  or  two  now  Maurin  and  Mise  Secourgeon  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  meeting  at  appointed  times  in  the 
road- mender's  poor  hut.  The  latter  laughed  in  his  sleeve 
the  while,  as  he  broke  his  stones  by  the  roadside,  sur- 
rounded by  his  troop  of  tame  animals,  to  wit :  (1)  a  fox, 
(2)  a  weasel,  (3)  a  covey  of  yoimg  partridges,  almost  grown 
to  be  old  birds  by  this  time. 

It  was  a  pretty  sight  at  nightfall  when  the  old  man, 
after  finishing  off  his  day's  work,  clapped  his  huge  goggles 
in  his  pocket  and  set  off  homewards  ;  it  was  a  pretty  and 
quaint  sight  to  see  trailing  along  the  dusty  road  behind 
him  fifteen  brisk  partridges,  followed  by  a  pretty  weasel, 
and,  bringing  up  the  rear,  a  melancholy-looking  fox,  his 
bushy  tail  sweeping  the  ground  with  rather  a  woebegone 
droop. 


CHAPTER   XXII 

Maurin  kills  his  eagle— and  Parlo-Soulet's  reflections  on  that  event. 

Meantime  endless  plotting  and  conspiracy  went  on  between 
the  road-mender  Saulnier,  Celestin  Grondard,  a  friend  of 
theirs,  pere  Fran9ois  the  mattress-maker,  and  the  gen- 
darme Alessandri.  The  latter  and  Celestin  Grondard  each 
had  his  own  grievance  against  Maurin,  and  both  were 
determined  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  bring  home  to 
him  the  murder  of  the  charcoal  -  burner.  Saulnier  and 
Fran9ois,  on  the  contrary,  while  pretending  to  sympathise 
in  the  same  design,  were  firmly  attached  to  their  old  crony 
Maurin,  and  were  resolved  in  the  long  run  to  betray  his 
enemies  to  him  rather  than  play  false  to  their  hero. 

In  Sandri's  eyes  especially  Maurin  had,  without  a  doubt, 
killed  pere  Grondard.  He  was  the  murderer  for  certain  ; 
it  was  highly  necessary  for  Sandri's  ends  that  he  should  be  ; 
accordingly  he  was,  and  that  was  the  end  of  it !  In  this 
way,  and  in  this  way  only,  was  it  possible  for  the  Corsican, 
who  could  not  turn  criminal  and  outlaw,  as  he  was  a  gen- 
darme, to  satisfy  his  passionate  craving  for  revenge. 

A  few  days  later  Maurin  returned  once  more,  after  a 
short  absence,  to  the  farm  of  Les  Agasses,  to  pay  a  flying 
visit  and  report  how  he  had  brought  down  the  eagle  at 
last  with  a  masterly  shot. 

He  arrived  accordingly  before  the  house,  his  gun  over 
his  shoulder,  the  eagle  swinging  at  his  back  tied  by  the 
legs  to  the  barrel.  Through  the  open  door  he  could  see 
Secourgeon  sitting  at  table  with  his  wife. 

"  Grood  day  and  good  appetite  !  "  he  greeted  him  ..."  I 
won't  stay  to  breakfast,  for  why,  Margaride  expects  me  at 
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the  inn  of  Les  Campaux  to  eat  a  dish  of  hare.  ...  I  only 
wanted  to  show  you  your  eagle.    There,  look  !  " 

Mise,  Secourgeon  restrained  a  sudden  impulse  to  cry,  for 
it  was  plain  that  if  Maurin  had  killed  the  ©agle,  it  meant 
he  had  had  enough  of  their  love-making. 

Secourgeon,  furious  with  rage  and  jealousy,  could  not 
find  a  word  to  say  Just  at  first. 

"  I'm  going  to  make  a  present  of  it,"  he  went  on,  "  to 
the  Museum  at  Hyeres,  where  the  curator  will  stuff  it." 

Secourgeon  still  maintained  an  angry  silence. 

"  You'll  drink  a  glass  of  wine,  at  any  rate,  M.  Maurin  ?  " 
said  the  wife,  her  eyes  gUttering  with  a  mingled  expression 
of  pain  and  mischief.  As  for  the  eagle,  you  well  deserve 
your  success,  to  be  sure,  all  the  long  time  you've  been  after 
him !  " 

"  A  glass  of  wine,  when  a  lady  offers  it,  there's  no  re- 
fusing that,"  returned  Maurin  gallantly. 

Still  Secourgeon,  bursting  with  ever  growing  indignation, 
failed  to  command  his  speech. 

The  woman  filled  the  glass,  which  Maurin  held  up  to 
the  light,  looking  at  the  sun  through  the  dark  red  liquor. 
It  was  a  sound  wine  of  the  country. 

"  It  might  be  a  woman's  heart's  blood  !  ...  To  the 
health  of  all  fair  ladies  !  "  he  cried,  by  way  of  a  toast. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  "  snarled  the  farmer, 
springing  up  with  clenched  fists. 

Maurin  drained  his  glass  with  an  appreciative  wink. 

"  Capital !  "  he  said.  "  And  I  want  to  say  a  word  to 
you,  Secourgeon,"  he  continued  amicably  ;  "  we  all  three 
know  what  a  jealous  chap  you  are,  but  don't,  don't  go  and 
make  a  public  scandal  of  it.  If  you  think  you've  been 
betrayed,  make  sure  before  ever  you  appeal  to  the  law. 
If  you're  not  sure,  why,  you  only  make  people  suppose 
worse  has  happened  than  has,  by  kicking  up  a  fuss  !  My 
eagle  won't  prowl  about  your  premises  any  more,  and  your 
dog  can  sleep  secure — and  little  Fanfamette  into  the  bar- 
gain." 

Then,  as  he  was  walking  away  with  a  light  springy  step. 
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Fanfarnette,  the  little  goat-keeper  in  question,  called  out  to 
him  from  where  she  sat  at  the  turning  of  a  path  amidst  her 
African  goats,  which  made  a  series  of  white  patches  against 
the  green  bushes  among  which  they  were  scattered,  glancing 
up  at  him  slyly  as  she  said  : 

"  Oh  !  Maitre  Maurin  !  I  know  why  you  killed  the 
eagle  !  " 

"  And  why  was  it,  bad  girl  ?  " 

But  Fanfarnette  only  ran  away  instead  of  answering, 
and  took  hiding  behind  a  bush  ;  w  hereupon  Maurin  went 
on  his  way,  laughing  to  himself. 

The  evening  of  the  same  day  Parlo-Soulet,  who  had 
heard  the  story  of  the  eagle  from  his  friend  the  road- 
mender,  might  have  been  heard  soliloquising  to  himself,  as 
usual,  in  his  solitary  hut : 

"  Well,  well,  to  think  of  turning  an  Alpine  eagle  that 
soars  aloft  yonder  in  the  sky  to  account  in  his  love-making 
with  a  farmer's  wife.  /  should  never  have  dreamt  of  such 
a  thing  !  But  there,  Maurin,  what  ideas  he  has,  to  be  sure  ! 
But  to  go  and  kill  the  eagle  just  the  instant  he's  done 
helping  you,  that  rather  upsets  my  notion  of  you.  You 
might  have  given  him  his  life  surely !  .  .  .  True,  they're 
over  fond  of  eating  partridges,  they  are,  and  hares  too. 
And  then,  if  he  did  do  you  good  service,  it  was  without 
knowing ;  so  on  better  reflection,  you  didn't  owe  him  any- 
thing. .  .  .  Come,  come,  I  see  now  you  were  in  the  right, 
you  were — as  usual.  Yes,  it's  the  rule,  and  a  good  rule  too 
— when  the  danger's  done,  pitch  the  Saint  over.  As  they 
say  In  Italian :  Passato  pericolo,  gahbato  il  santo.  All  the 
same,  it's  a  sore  grief  to  me  there  are  so  many  times  I  can't 
be  following  you  when  you  go  a-hunting,  because  it's  women 
you're  after — and  that's  a  chase  a  man  loves  best  to  pursue 
all  alone.  But  I  tell  you  this,  my  fine  fellow — with  married 
women  there's  always  danger  lurking  for  you,  and  you're 
bringing  it  on  your  own  head  ;  one  way  or  another,  when 
all's  said  and  done,  you'll  find  one  of  these  days  you've 
got  a  mighty  nasty  one  for  yourself  !  " 
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Betwixt  conditional  and  indicative,  between  "  I  should  be  proud  "  and 
"  I  am  proud  of  it,"  there's  not,  for  a  good  gendarme,  a  hair's- 
breadth  of  difference. 

All  this  time  Celestin  Grondard  was  more  and  more 
obstinately  set  on  making  good  his  suspicions  against 
Maurin.  A  jacket-button  found  on  the  scene  of  the  murder, 
and  one  that  had  belonged  to  their  enemy,  what  more  did 
Grondard  and  the  gendarme  need  to  be  firmly  convinced 
of  the  guilt  of  the  King  of  the  Maures  ?  Not  a  doubt  of  it, 
Maurin  was  the  murderer  !  They  told  themselves  so  every 
day,  each  in  his  own  self -communings.  Yes,  Maurin  was  the 
culprit ;  they  wished  it  to  be  so,  and  they  were  resolved  it 
should  be  so — as  much  as  any  jtige  d'instmction  could  have. 
Alessandri  accordingly  arranged  a  regular  plot  with 
Grondard,  whereby  the  King  of  the  Maures  should  be 
trapped  into  a  confession. 

For  two  days  running  Maurin  had  been  watching  for 
a  hare  at  the  intersection  of  two  forests  paths,  at  a  spot 
known  as  the  Pas  de  la  lievre,  without  having  bagged  the 
animal  as  yet. 

"  We  shall  have  him  to-morrow  if  we  stay  here,"  Maurin 
announced  the  second  day. 

Celestin  had  heard  what  he  said,  and  took  his  measures 
accordingly. 

Next  morning  Maurin  was  alone  in  the  woods,  far  from 
any  human  habitation,  at  the  Pas  de  la  lievre,  while 
Pastoure  was  posted  at  another  spot,  a  good  long  way  ofiF, 
with  his  setter-dog,  Gaspard,  a  first-rate  animal  at  re- 
trieving into  the  bargain. 

146 
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Maurin  had  loosed  his  beagles,  which  were  giving  tongue 
furiously  in  the  maquis.  Hercules,  his  English  pointer,  was 
lying  asleep  at  his  feet,  while  he  stood  waiting  for  the 
enchanted  hare  that  never  came. 

It  was  Grondard  instead  who  suddenly  appeared  with  hia 
ugly,  sooty  face.  He  was  holding  an  old  single -barrelled 
gun  in  his  black  hand. 

"Take  yourself  off  !  "  cried  Maurin,  seeing  the  fellow 
was  standing  stock-still  in  the  pathway  ten  yards  away. 
".  .  .  Go  on,  Grondard,  you're  in  my  way.  You  haven't 
come  here,  I  suppose,  to  spoil  my  sport,  eh  ?  " 

"  D'you  know  what  that  is  ? "  burst  out  Celestin 
Grondard  suddenly,  showing  him  the  copper  button  glitter- 
ing in  the  morning  sun. 

"  I  can't  see  so  far  off !  "  replied  Maurin,  and  C61estin 
came  nearer. 

"  I  can't  see  too  close,  neither  !  " 

Grondard  halted,  and,  holding  out  the  button,  "  Look  !  " 
he  growled. 

"  That,"  said  Maurin  quietly,  suspecting  a  trap  and 
hoping  to  escape  it  by  exhibiting  the  utmost  frankness, 
"  that  is  a  button  off  a  jacket  of  mine.  The  Marquis  de 
Bregan9on,  at  Cogolin,  once  gave  me  one  of  his  jackets, 
quite  a  new  one,  only  it  was  too  tight  for  him — a  fine 
velvet  jacket,  with  handsome  ornamental  buttons,  the  sort 
that  were  the  fashion  when  we  had  kings  in  France 
More's  the  pity,  I've  worn  the  jacket  out ;  but  I've  always 
kept  the  buttons,  there's  only  one  missing  .  .  .  why, 
it  must  be  the  one  you've  got.    Where  did  you  find  it  ?  " 

"  Near  the  very  place  where  my  father  was  killed,"  said 
Celestin,  "  the  place  where  you  were  sneaking  in  cover, 
like  the  thief  and  murderer  you  are,  to  fire  on  a  man  as  you 
would  on  a  wild  beast." 

He  stared  hard  at  Maurin  out  of  his  wicked-looking, 
bloodshot  eyes  ;  but  Maurin  never  quailed. 

"  Ah,  ha  !  "  he  said,  "  so  that's  what  you're  driving  at  ? 
That's  the  nasty  fly  that's  biting  you,  is  it,  mascare  (sooty 
face)  ?  "  and  he  broke  into  a  laugh. 
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"  Our  mountains  of  the  Maures,"  he  went  on  tranquilly, 
"  cover  fifteen  or  twenty  leagues.  It's  a  great  find  for  me 
to  recover  a  Jacket-button  in  such  a  wide  stretch  of  country, 
'pon  my  word.  .  .  .  Oh  !  yes,  I  can  prove  the  button's 
mine,  and  you'll  be  forced  to  give  it  up — I  set  the  greatest 
value  on  it." 

"  It  was  you  killed  my  father  !  "  growled  the  charcoal- 
burner  in  a  low,  determined  voice,  looking  dangerous. 

Maurin  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  put  his  forefinger  to 
his  brow. 

"  You're  ofiF  your  head,  Grondard,"  he  said  in  a  pitying 
tone.  "  Now  just  consider  the  thing  a  moment !  .  .  . 
You've  picked  up  a  button  of  my  jacket  in  the  woods, 
and  you  say,  therefore,  I  killed  your  father.  There's  logic 
for  you  !  If  you  looked  about  more  carefully,  you'd  have 
foimd,  I  wager,  thereabout,  not  far  from  the  button,  a  bit 
of  fox's  fur  or  a  partridge  feather  or  two.  Praise  God  ! 
there's  not  a  corner  in  all  the  Maures  where  I  haven't 
killed  something.  Then  d'you  know  how  long  ago  it  is 
since  I  lost  my  copper  button  ?  Why,  it  was  last  summer, 
mate  !  ...  So  hold  your  tongue,  man,  do  !  My  dogs  are 
on  the  scent  up  yonder,  don't  you  hear  them  ?  I  wouldn't 
lose  that  hare  for  worlds.  Now,  go  your  ways,  you're  a 
nuisance.  Be  off,  I  say,  and  don't  interfere  with  my  sport. 
And,  I  say,  take  great  care  of  the  button,  for  one  day  you'll 
have  to  give  it  me  back  !  " 

But  Grondard  was  deaf  of  that  ear.  He  was  carrying  out 
a  concerted  plan.  So  he  only  shook  his  head.  He  wanted 
to  exasperate  Maurin,  hoping  that  the  latter  in  his  wTath 
would  blurt  out  something  in  the  shape  of  an  admission  of 
guilt.    Doubtless  Sandri  was  not  far  off. 

"  And  that's  not  all,  Maurin,"  Celestin  added  impudently, 
opening  his  batteries  from  a  new  quarter. 

"  What  else  is  there  ?  " 

"  One  day  you  surprised  my  sister  in  the  woods  !  .  .  .  I 
know  all  about  it !  Wearing  es'padrillas,  as  you  always 
do,  you  crept  up  noiselessly  and  caught  her  unawares.  .  .  . 
Yes,  if  you  want  to  know,  I've  come  to  punish  you  for  that 
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too.  Am  I  not  her  brotlier  ?  Ill  settle  matters  with  you, 
and  not  a  minute  later  than  now  on  the  spot,  you  profligate 
scoundrel !  " 

"  Listen  to  me,  black  face,"  interrupted  Maurin,  with 
perfect  self-possession  and  a  great  air  of  dignity  ;  "  listen, 
and  don't  you  stir  my  bile,  or  it  mil  be  the  worse  for  you. 
My  dogs  are  hot  on  the  scent  up  yonder,  and  I  don't  want 
to  lose  my  hare.  Why  don't  you  ask  me  for  money,  when 
you're  about  it  ?  Go  and  tell  your  lies  to  anybody  you  please, 
and  leave  me  in  peace,  do  !  ,  .  .  Everyone  knows  Maurin, 
and  everyone  knows  you.  Maurin's  not  the  man  to  use 
violence  to  girls.  They're  only  too  ready  to  come  to  him  of 
their  own  accord,  and  he  is  proud  of  it.  The  sort  you  mean 
are  scamps  and  scoundrels — and  you  know  plenty  erf  them, 
eh  ?  Your  own  father  was  likely  one.  .  .  .  Come  now, 
be  ojff  with  you,  I've  seen  enough  of  you  ;  it  makes  my 
blood  boil  to  set  eyes  on  you  !  If  I'd  had  the  good  fortune 
to  free  the  country  of  your  father's  rascality,  I  should  be 
completing  a  good  work  by  doing  the  same  with  you  here 
and  now,  for  you're  just  as  good-for-nothing  as  La  Besti 
was.  My  word !  you  made  a  fine  pair  of  ruffians,  the 
two  of  you !  But,  thank  God !  there's  only  one  of  you  left 
now." 

The  giant  turned  pale  under  his  sooty  mask.  He  clenched 
his  huge  fists,  debating  what  he  should  do. 

Then  Maurin  quietly  raised  his  gun,  put  it  to  his  shoulder, 
and  fired.  ...  A  magnificent  great  hare  rolled  over  high 
above  on  the  hill-side,  shot  dead  among  the  tufts  of  wild 
thyme.  While  Maurin's  beagles  continued  running  hard 
on  the  scent,  giving  tongue  all  the  time,  Hercules,  his  Eng- 
lish pointer,  started  off  in  search  of  the  game  his  master 
had  brought  down,  over  which  he  stood  faithfully  on 
guard  till  the  word  should  be  given  him  to  retrieve. 

"  My  gun  has  two  barrels,"  remarked  Maurin,  keeping  his 
eye  on  Grondard,  "  and  you  can  see  for  yourself  it's  got  a 
way  of  not  missing." 

He  was  on  the  point  of  walking  away  to  pick  up  his  hare, 
when  the  charcoal-burner's  sister  appeared. 
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The  affair  began  to  look  very  much  like  a  prearranged 
trap. 

The  girl  knew  perfectly  well  what  she  was  to  say.  Her 
brother  had  instructed  her  beforehand  in  her  lesson,  the 
same  as  in  other  cases  of  the  same  sort. 

"  Ah  !  you  villain,  you  monstrous  villain  !  "  she  shrieked. 
"  You're  the  man  who  attacked  me  the  other  day  and  threw 
me  do\ra  and  beat  me,  and  kissed  me  by  fraud  and  force. 
I  couldn't  see  your  face,  you  coward,  but  I  know  your  voice 
again  quite  well." 

At  this  all  the  blood  mounted  in  a  flood  to  Maurin's 
head. 

"  Rascals,  cheats  !  "  he  shouted.  "Be  off  with  you  ! 
Another  of  your  dirty  tricks,  you  thieves  !  But  my  eyes 
are  open  and  I  can  see  through  you.  Maurin,  let  me  tell 
you,  is  incapable  of  doing  what  you  pretend  ;  everybody 
knows  as  much.  I  take  what  the  girls  give  me,  slut ;  but 
for  wenches  of  your  sort,  Maurin  snaps  his  fingers  at  the 
like.  Why,  Lord,  Lord  !  to  come  down  to  such  a  creature, 
a  man  must  indeed  have  fasted  forty  times  forty  days, 
pecker e !  " 

His  wrath  was  rising  and  the  hot  Proven9al  blood  be- 
ginning to  boil  in  his  veins.  Slow  to  anger  at  first,  the 
Southerner  was  terrible  when  once  thoroughly  roused. 
He  lost  his  head  completely  and  feU  to  shouting  out  in  a 
voice  of  fury  : 

"  Men  who  can  do  such  things  as  what  you  accuse  me 
of,  you  dirty  baggage — I  hate  and  detest  them  !  Your 
father — yes,  your  father  was  that  sort,  you  herd  of  swine  ! 
And  that's  why  he  got  killed — and  I  know  who  did  it, 
and  I  say,  well  done  !  And  if  I  had  shot  him  myself,  I 
should  be  proud  of  it  !  " 

Now  betw  een  "  I  should  be  proud  of  it  "  and  "  I  am  proud 
of  it  "  there  /  s  in  the  eyes  of  a  gendarme  hardly  a  thread  of 
difference.  The  gendarmerie  is  not  educated  to  distinguish 
with  precision  betwixt  the  conditional  and  the  indicative. 

The  injudicious  speech  was  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth 
when  a  step  was  heard  not  far  off  on  the  loose  gravel. 
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"  Your  hash  is  settled  !  "  chuckled  Grondard.  "  The 
police  know  now,  as  well  as  I  do,  what  they  wanted  to 
know.    Now  it's  their  business  to  act." 

Maurin  looked  sharply  round,  and  his  eyes  gave  a  flash 
of  fury. 

Alessandri  was  standing  hardly  ten  steps  off,  his  hand 
on  the  butt  of  his  service  revolver,  his  eyes  fixed  on  Maurin's 
face.  .  .  .  But  even  at  such  a  moment,  by  a  mechanical 
impulse,  he  turned  his  eyes  for  an  instant  to  see  if  the 
second  gendarme,  who  accompanied  him  everywhere  like 
a  faithful  shadow,  was  following. 

When  his  eyes  returned  to  the  spot  where  Maurin  should 
be  ...  he  was  gone  ! 

Even  before  he  had  seen  the  gendarme,  the  poacher  had 
told  himself  he  might  perhaps  be  obUged  to  make  a  bolt 
of  it,  and  he  had  reckoned  up  the  chances  and  possibihties. 

At  first  he  had  thought  of  calling  up  his  trusty  comrade 
Pastoure,  who  was  posted  on  the  opposite  slope  of  the  hill. 
But  to  do  this  would  have  brought  his  friend  too  into 
the  wretched  business.  Moreover,  it  would  have  exasperated 
Celestin,  and  the  quarrel  must  inevitably  have  ended  in 
blows. 

Now  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  gendarme  put  an 
end  to  all  hesitation.  In  front  of  him  he  had  the  long 
upward  slope  of  the  mountain,  overgrown  with  wild  thyme 
and  heather,  furrowed  by  stony  ravines  and  watercourses. 
It  was  on  this  hill-side  he  expected,  judging  by  the  sound  of 
his  dogs'  voices,  to  see  his  hare  dash  into  the  open  at  any 
moment.  • 

Behind  him  was  empty  space,  the  rock  on  which  he 
Btood  falling  away  precipitously  on  that  side  in  a  sheer  wall 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high.  To  get  down  the  hill  at  this 
point,  except  by  jumping  from  this  height,  the  only  way 
was  to  make  a  long  detour  and  discover  some  practicable 
elope  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  If  he  were  to  take  the  leap, 
neither  the  gendarme,  hampered  by  his  enormous  top- 
boots,  nor  the  gigantic  Grondard,  a  powerful  fellow,  but 
heavily  built  and  clumsy,  would  be  able  to  follow  him  up 
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without  losing  a  good  ten  minutes  in  regaining  the  path 
farther  on.  Now  in  ten  minutes,  knowing,  as  he  did,  the 
slightest  and  faintest  paths  through  the  woods  and  hills, 
a  lean,  active  man  like  Maurin  would  have  time  to  get  clear 
away. 

All  he  had  really  to  fear  was  Grondard's  gun  and  Sandri's 
revolver.  But  after  all  .  .  .  he  knew  by  personal  ex- 
perience that,  no  matter  how  angry  one  is,  and  despite  the 
most  furious  threats,  no  one  fires  at  a  man  as  heedlessly  as 
at  a  rabbit.    There  is  always  some  hesitation  and  reluctance. 

Maurin  made  up  his  mind  accordingly,  and  grasping  in 
one  sturdy  hand  the  long  horizontal  bough  of  an  Aleppo 
pine,  which,  rooted  down  below,  hfted  its  top  well  above  his 
head,  he  sprang  over  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  holding 
hard  to  the  long  flexible  branch,  which  just  at  first  bent 
almost  double  under  the  weight  of  his  body.  Then  it 
partly  straightened  again,  cracked,  and  broke  away  slowly 
and  gradually,  and  dropped  afresh  towards  the  ground. 
Maurin,  thanks  to  this  sort  of  natural  parachute,  safely 
reached  the  ground,  bending  his  knees  as  he  alighted,  and 
without  having  even  let  go  his  gun. 

Grondard  and  the  gendarme  ran  to  the  edge  and  peered 
eagerly  over,  but  they  could  see  nothing.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  overhanging  rock  was  a  cave  or  natural  recess  of 
considerable  dimensions.  Maurin  had  dashed  into  it,  and 
his  two  pursuers  presently  heard  his  voice  rising  distinctly 
from  below. 

"  Gendarme,"  the  invisible  poacher  was  saying,  "  gen- 
darme, listen  to  me.  I  am  going  «to  come  out  of  my 
hiding-hole,  if  you  wish,  and  we  will  have  a  quiet  talk 
about  things.  Only  I  distrusted  your  Corsican  blood, 
which  is  quick  and  hot  as  the  Devil.  So  I  wanted  to  give 
you  a  bit  of  time  to  put  your  revolver  back  in  its  case. 
Make  that  brute  of  a  Grondard  understand  you  don't  shoot 
a  man  down  as  you  would  a  partridge,  and  that  you  would 
both  of  you  be  hable  to  the  law  if  you  fired  on  me  ;  for 
there's  no  sufficient  reason  for  doing  that,  I  tell  you,  Ales- 
sandri  !  ...  At  bottom  you're  a  good  lad,  a  good  servant 
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of  the  law,  and  see  here,  I  can  trust  you.  We're  going  to 
have  a  talk  together  more  at  our  ease,  when  we  can  see 
each  other's  faces — you  up  yonder,  of  course,  and  I  down 
below  here." 

Then  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  Maurin  stepped 
out  boldly  into  view.  The  action  impressed  the  gendarme, 
whose  character  the  poacher  had  gauged  correctly.  Violent 
as  were  his  passions,  the  man  always  retained  the  highest 
possible  sense  of  his  public  duty  and  the  deepest  respect 
for  law  and  justice.  At  the  moment  Maurin  showed  him- 
self, Grondard  made  a  threatening  movement,  but  Sandri 
clapped  his  broad  hand  on  the  fellow's  arm. 

The  giant  drew  back  ;  the  police  always  intimidated  him, 
for  several  good  reasons. 

"  Speak  out,  Maurin  !  "  Alessandri  hailed. 

"  Good  !  "  Maurin  shouted  back,  "  You  know  what 
Grondard  accuses  me  of  ?    Well,  he  is  mistaken." 

Alessandri  cut  him  short  at  once  : 

"  You  know  the  murderer  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  It  is  too  late  to  deny  it  now.  You  admitted  just  now 
you  knew  him.    I  heard  you." 

"  You  heard  me  exchanging  abuse  with  that  fellow," 
and  he  pointed  his  finger  at  the  charcoal-burner  ;  "  that 
was  all ! 

"  In  a  passion,"  he  went  on,  "  a  man  does  not  know  what 
he's  saying.  You  just  hurl  at  your  enemy  the  wildest 
words  you  can  find.  I  did  say  so  ...  I  don't  say  I  didn't. 
.  .  .  The  fact  is,  Celestin,  I  was  so  angry  that,  if  I  could 
have  made  you  think  it  was  I  killed  your  father  ..." 

"  There,  you  hear  !  "  exclaimed  Grondard. 

"  If,"  Maurin  repeated,  "  if  just  then  I  could  have  made 
you  believe  /  had  killed  your  father,  I  would  have — but  I 

am  not  the  man !  "  and  he  gave  a  laugh  of  quiet 

assurance.    Then  : 

"  Why  should  I  have  murdered  La  Besti  ?  "  he  continued. 
"  The  gendarmerie  does  its  work  too  well  in  our  Mountains 
of  the  Maures  for  me  to  have  to  interfere.  ...    In  a  word, 
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I  did  not  do  the  act — the  pubHc  benefit — you  accuse 
me  of. 

".  .  .  All  the  countryside  knows  me,  and  I  think  folks 
don't  disUke  me  altogether.  The  Prefets  and  the  Deputies 
are  my  friends,  and  when  they  want  to  enjoy  a  really  good 
boar-hunt,  they  apply  to  me  and  get  what  they  want. 
A  score  of  towns  and  villages  of  the  Department  take  my 
advice  at  election  times.  It's  no  light  matter,  be  sure  of 
that,  gendarme,  to  make  a  mistake  to  my  prejudice.  .  .  . 
And  then,  who  is  my  accuser  ?  That  fellow,  a  man  whose  evil 
name  you  know  yourself — I  must  say  it,  though  I  don't  want 
to  insult  him.  As  for  his  sister,  she  tells  a  lie.  She  admits 
indeed  she  never  saw  the  man  who  assaulted  her ;  no  one 
ever  touched  her,  I'll  go  bail.  Anyway,  she  didn't  see  me, 
and  I  could  bring  a  hundred  witnesses  to  swear  she  has 
more  than  once  trumped  up  similar  charges  against  others 
with  the  help  of  her  brother  and  their  scamp  of  a  father." 

Grondard,  who  had  been  chafing  with  impatience  mean- 
time, again  raised  his  gun  threateningly.  But  once  more 
Alessandri  stopped  him.  .  .  . 

"  No,  no  !  I  have  not  been  telling  lies,  I  have  not !  " 
shrieked  Grondard's  sister. 

"  In  one  word,"  resumed  Maurin,  "  the  best  thing  for  you 
to  do,  Alessandri,  is  to  go  and  make  your  report  to  the 
Sous-Prefet,  the  Mayor  and  the  judges.  Get  them  to 
give  you  a  proper  warrant,  all  in  due  form,  and  then  you 
can  come  back  armed  with  your  legal  rights  instead  of  a 
revolver.  .  .  .  I'm  no  vagabond  runagate.  You  know 
where  I  live,  and  my  old  mother  with  me.  I  have  a  cottage 
of  my  own  in  the  gulf  of  Saint-Tropez.  It's  only  of  wood, 
but  it  pays  rates  and  taxes.  .  .  .  And  now,  with  your 
leave,  I'm  going  there  to  wait  your  coming.  ...  Is  it 
agreed  ?  " 

The  gendarme  reflected  a  while.  Yes,  no  doubt  Maurin 
was  right ;  he  talked  like  a  man  of  sense. 

"  He's  right,  Grondard,"  he  said  at  last,  "  quite  right. 
I  can  catch  him  again,  if  he  deserves  it,  whenever  I  wish. 
He  knows  who  did  the  murder.     What  I  heard  him  say 
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myself  as  to  that  will  be  enough  for  the  judge ;   he'll  give 
me  an  order  right  enough  to  bring  him  up  before  him." 

"  Good-bye  then.  Good  health,  and  take  care  of  your- 
self !  "  sang  out  Maurin,  using  the  form  of  farewell  common 
among  his  countrymen  ;  and  so  marched  off,  his  footsteps 
sounding  loud  on  the  stones  that  rattled  down  the  slope 
under  the  pines.  .  .  . 

Grondard  was  out  of  all  patience.  He  snatched  his  arm 
out  of  the  gendarme's  grasp,  and,  raising  his  gun,  covered 
Maurin,  whose  form  could  be  glimpsed  between  the 
countless  tree-trunks. 

At  the  same  moment  Pastoure,  who  had  heard  Maurin's 
shot,  resolved  to  quit  his  post  and  rejoin  his  friend. 

Wliile  still  a  long  way  off,  he  saw  Maurin  making  off, 
and  recognised  the  figures  of  Grondard  and  the  Hoyden — 
the  name  by  which  the  charcoal  -  burner's  sister  was 
generally  known  in  the  district.  Finally  he  observed 
the  two  gendarmes  as  well.  He  realised  that  something 
serious  had  occurred. 

His  keen  eye  likewise  made  out  on  the  hill -side,  on  a 
higher  level  than  this  hostile  group,  Maurin's  pointer-dog, 
waiting  as  usual  for  the  order  which  his  master  (having 
other  things  to  think  about)  had  forgotten  to  give  him,  to 
retrieve  the  hare  he  was  squatted  so  patiently  beside. 
Pastoure,  with  his  habitual  cool-headedness,  took  in  at  a 
glance  the  whole  situation,  and  determined  not  to  lose  the 
hare  at  any  rate. 

"  Fetch,  Hercules,  fetch  !  "  shouted  Parlo-Soulet  in  a 
loud,  piercing  voice,  accompanied  by  a  wide  explanatory 
sweep  of  the  arm. 

The  pointer  sprang  up  joyfully,  and  dashed  forward,  his 
teeth  fixed  in  the  scruff  of  the  animal's  neck,  the  weight 
resting  on  the  dog's  back. 

Supposing  he  could  overtake  Maurin  by  following  a  bee- 
line,  the  dog  dashed  up  full  gallop  and  plunged  madly 
between  Grondard's  legs,  making  him  lose  his  balance 
at  the  very  instant  he  was  going  to  pull  the  trigger. 

The  giant  staggered  and  threw  out  his  arms  wildly. 
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His  gun  went  off  by  itself,  and  the  ball  carried  away  Sandri's 
hat,  together  with  a  lock  of  the  handsome  gendarme's  hair. 
The  charcoal-burner  rolled  over  at  full  length  on  the  ground, 
falling  so  awkwardly  that  the  second  gendarme  got  his  legs 
entangled  with  Grondard's  and  toppled  over  too,  while 
Sandri  was  busy  stanching  the  trickle  of  blood  that  was 
running  down  his  face  and  making  his  cheeks  redder  than 
ever. 

Meantime,  from  doAvn  below  in  the  woods,  in  the  act  of 
taking  the  dead  hare  from  between  the  faithful  dog's 
jaws,  Maurin  and  Pastoure  saw  the  disaster  and  laughed 
uproariously. 

"  That  reminds  me,"  began  Maurin  to  his  henchman, 
whose  broad  face  beamed  with  silent  merriment,  "  it  re- 
minds me  of  a  fine  trick  I  once  played  a  gendarme  when  I 
was  twenty.    Just  think.  .  .  ." 

Then  the  pealing  laughter  of  the  two  sportsmen  grew 
fainter  and  fainter  down  the  echoing  hollow  of  the  rocky 
valley,  while  Grondard's  sister  was  pouring  a  few  drops  of 
brandy  on  the  gendarme's  wounded  scalp,  making  sheep's 
eyes  at  the  good-looking  fellow  the  while. 

"  My  belief  is,"  growled  Alessandri,  "  he's  a  bit  of  a 
wizard,  that  accursed  Maurin  is  !  " 

A  few  days  later  he  had  the  order  in  his  hands  to  arrest 
Maurin,  whenever  and  wherever  he  might  come  upon  that 
worthy. 


CHAPTER    XXIV 

"  Once  you  hold  bird  in  hand,  best  pluck  it,  sir ! "  she  said. 

A  FEW  days  subsequently  Maurin  sent  word  to  Pastoure 
that  he  was  to  meet  him  on  the  morrow  at  the  cantine  of 
LeDon. 

There  he  hoped  to  make  a  cheerful  breakfast,  if  only  the 
gendarmes  did  not  spoil  sport,  and  reckoned  he  might  likely 
find  a  chance,  too,  of  paying  his  court  to  Tonia ;  the 
Forester's  Lodge  of  Le  Don,  standing  on  the  sloping  hill- 
side above,  is  no  great  way  from  the  cantine  by  the  road- 
side. 

He  was  attracted  by  the  Corsican's  beauty ;  besides  which 
the  fact  of  her  being  Alessandri's  betrothed  made  Maurin's 
pursuit  of  the  girl  a  more  and  more  fascinating  amusement, 
the  more  active  and  decided  grew  the  gendarme's  hostility 
to  himself.  If  he  succeeded  in  touching  Antonia's  heart, 
and  she  took  it  into  her  saucy  head  to  jilt  her  gendarme 
for  the  beaux  yeux  of  the  gallant  poacher,  what  fun  that 
would  be,  and  what  a  triumph  !  The  mere  thought  of  it 
set  Maurin  laughing  a  happy  laugh. 

He  had  arrived  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Forester's 
Lodge,  half  a  mile  or  so  only  away,  and  he  was  tramping 
along  the  highway,  when  an  unaccustomed  noise  attracted 
his  attention.  Motionless  as  a  dog  pointing,  one  foot  in  the 
air,  he  stood  listening,  while  Hercules  copied  his  attitude 
with  conscientious  precision. 

His  keen  sportsman's  ear  had  caught,  amid  the  never- 
ceasing  rustle  of  the  forest  and  distinct  from  sundry  cries 
of  jays  and  magpies,  a  strange  sound  that  sounded  like  a 
human  appeal  for  help. 

Gun  in  hand,  Maurin  waited  for  developments. 

157 
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Suddenly  a  despairing  cry,  a  woman's  piercing  scream, 
rang  out  in  the  woods,  some  distance  away.  .  .  . 

Then,  in  a  commanding  voice  that  roused  the  echoes  of 
the  rocky  hill-side,  Maurin  shouted  his  own  name  in  Pro- 
ven9al  speech  : 

"  Mdourin  dels  Maouros  !  " 

The  famous  name  thus  uttered  in  a  full-throated  chant  of 
long-drawn  notes,  and  followed  immediately  by  a  screech- 
owl's  cry,  inimitably  mimicked,  was  his  way  of  proclaim- 
ing his  presence,  when  he  deemed  it  good,  to  the  people  of 
the  countryside.  Even  the  little  folk  of  the  villages  of  the 
Var  knew  this  habit  of  his,  and  would  try  to  imitate  his 
well-known  cry  in  their  childish  games. 

Maurin  backed  up  his  shout  with  a  shot  from  his  gim, 
knowing  well  how  the  sound  of  firearms  always  scares  a 
malefactor  engaged  in  mischief.  .  .  .  He  was  just  plunging 
into  the  woods  in  the  direction  from  which  he  had  heard 
the  screams,  when  the  fair  Corsican,  her  bosom  heaving 
and  cheeks  red,  hot  with  running  and  still  hotter  with 
indignation,  threw  herself  into  his  arms.  Her  great  eyes 
fixed  themselves  ardently  on  Maurin's  face,  and  he  could 
see  how  they  glittered  with  the  animation  of  rapid  exercise 
and  the  anger  she  felt  against  her  unknown  assailants. 

"  Oh  !  you  saved  me  by  your  shout !  "  she  cried,  quiver- 
ing all  over,  and  gratitude  took  the  place  of  anger  in  her 
beautiful  eyes. 

So  he  found  himself  holding  in  his  two  arms  the  promised 
bride  of  Sandri  the  gendarme  !  She  had  flown  to  him  for 
protection  !    She  looked  upon  him  as  her  preserver  ! 

Maurin's  heart  beat  high  T\ith  a  glad  impulse  of  pride 
and  satisfaction  !  To  rob  Sandri  of  his  betrothed — without 
any  dirty  tricks,  of  course — there  was  a  triumph  befitting 
the  Don  Juan  of  the  Maures,  one  which  he  had  long 
been  impatiently  expecting  in  his  secret  heart,  but  which 
filled  him  with  joyful  surprise  now  it  was  within  his 
reach. 

"  What  is  it,  my  pretty  lass  ?  "  he  asked  her. 

For  all  his  eagerness,  the  Don  Juan  of  the  Maures  was 
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too  proud,  too  self-confident,  too  manly  a  man  ever  to 
seek  to  triumph  over  a  woman  by  underhand  means. 

His  great  pleasure  was  to  see  them  "  come  to  him  all  of 
themselves,"  as  he  phrased  it,  like  hen-partridges  to  the 
cock.  Everybody  remembered  the  answer  he  had  once 
given  an  inquirer  who  questioned  him  as  to  his  methods 
of  allurement. 

"  Oh  !  women,  yes,  yes  ;  how  shall  I  put  it  ?  I  just  look 
at  them  like  that,  and  do^-n  they  come  tumbling  into  my 
lap  like  flies  !  " 

like  his  wild,  rugged  ancestors,  he  loved  women  rather 
as  if  they  were  a  sori:  of  prettj^  domestic  animals  that  must 
wait  heedfully  on  their  master's  pleasure  to  secure  their 
proper  share  of  aflFection.  He  loved  them  with  a  touch  of 
scorn  ;  and  their  unconscious  craving  to  overcome  this  dis- 
dain went  for  a  good  deal  in  the  passionate  love  he  so  often 
inspired. 

There  even  now  exist  in  Provence  old-fashioned  peasant 
households  where  the  wife  never  sits  down  to  table  at  meal- 
times. She  waits  on  the  men,  her  own  sons  included,  and 
only  takes  her  place  when  they  are  done.  Among  the 
Arabs,  as  we  all  know,  when  they  are  Journeying  on  horse- 
back in  search  of  a  new  camping  ground,  the  women  follow 
behind  on  foot  laden  like  beasts  of  burden. 

Maurin  looked  upon  women  as  creatures  by  their  very 
nature  inferior  to  men  ;  even  the  gallant  address  and 
flattering  bearing  he  always  had  for  them  were  only,  as  it 
were,  a  tribute  paid  half  contemptuously  to  their  frivolity 
— perhaps,  he  thought  inwardly,  to  their  folly. 

What  distinguished  him  from  your  true  Mussulman  was 
that  he  had  some  feeling  of  pity  for  women — ^and  this  again 
intensified  in  them  a  marked  desire  to  rise  higher  in  his 
esteem,  to  stir  his  admiration  and  touch  his  heart.  They 
resented  his  pity  as  they  did  his  scorn.  To  win  his  love, 
they  were  ready  at  last  to  offer  him  a  free  gift  of  all  their 
charms  and  all  their  passions. 

Needless  to  add,  Maurin  had  made  no  profound  analysis 
of  his  own  feelings.     Whatever  he  was,  he  was  in  all 
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simplicity,  and  he  merely  followed  out,  without  baulking 
nature,  his  life  as  a  roving  sportsman  and  adventurer, 
leaving  to  chance  the  making  and  breaking  of  his  hap- 
hazard amours. 

For  the  moment  he  held  to  his  bosom  a  beautiful  girl 
of  eighteen,  all  demoralised  and  shuddering  with  terror. 
Betrothed  to  his  enemy  the  gendarme,  she  was  imploring 
his  protection — his,  the  rude,  disreputable  poacher  ! 

"  What  is  it,  my  pretty  lass  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  There  are  two  blackguards  in  the  woods.  .  .  .  They 
started  up  suddenly  in  front  of  me  and  chased  me." 

"  Ha  !  "  said  Maurin,  "  they  must  be  the  two  left  of  the 
three  escaped  convicts  I  was  after  once  before,  I  can  see 
plainly  enough  it  won't  be  Sandri  that's  going  to  capture 
them.  I'm  the  man  .  .  .  and  I'm  going  to  be  on  their 
track,  never  fear  !  " 

"  Oh  !  don't,  don't !  "  cried  the  Corsican  in  a  panic  ; 
"  there  are  two  of  them — and  while  you're  running  after 
one,  the  other  might  come  here — and  I  should  be  helpless. 
Oh,  dear  !  oh,  dear  !  " 

"  Then  come  with  me,"  said  Maurin.  "  I'll  catch  them 
.  . .  and  between  us  two  fellows  " — (he  always  got  on  familiar 
terms  with  girls  very  quickly) — "  between  us  two  we'll  tie 
*em  up,  and  I'll  make  a  present  of  them  to  your  gendarme. 
What  say  you  ?  It  would  be  a  welcome  gift  to  him — 
and  might  very  likely  win  him  his  stripes  !  " 

"  No,  let's  leave  the  rascals  where  they  are.  ...  I 
must  be  o£E  as  quick  as  ever  I  can  to  make  my  father's 
breakfast,"  said  Tonia.  "  Come  home  with  me,  M.  Maurin, 
and  I'll  let  you  taste  a  drop  of  old  brandy  you'll  find  worth 
drinking." 

Maurin  hesitated  ;  the  fact  is  he  was  sorry  to  forego  his 
robber  hunt. 

"  It  would  be  fine  fun  all  the  same,"  he  sighed,  "  to  bag 
such  a  head  of  game  this  fine  morning." 

"  Oh  !  it's  not  the  sort  that  will  fly  away,"  said  Tonia. 
"The  scoundrels  will  turn  up  again.  .  .  .  Don't  leave 
me  all  alone." 
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Maurin  regretted  his  lost  opportunity — perhaps  more 
than  one  opportunity !  but  he  only  broke  into  a  laugh, 
that  showed  his  fine,  regular,  white  teeth. 

"  Tonia  !  "  he  said,  "  what  a  pity  !...!£  you'd  agreed 
to  go  into  the  hills  with  me  after  the  two  cowardly  varmints 
that  frightened  you,  why,  likely  I  might  have  left  them  for 
another  day  ;  but  I  can't  somehow  help  thinking  I  might 
perhaps  have  plucked  and  eaten  the  chick  !  .  .  .  You 
know  the  song,  don't  you  ? — Moun  bon  moussu,  quand  on 
la  ten,  foou  pluma  la  gallina  (Kind  gentleman,  once  you  hold 
bird  in  hand,  best  pluck  it,  sir  !)  " 

Tonia  turned  as  red  as  a  cock's  comb. 

"  You're  an  honest  man,  Maurin,  and  I  trusted  myself 
with  you  willingly.  You  know  my  fianc6.  To  be  sure,  you 
don't  like  him ;  but  you  know  he's  an  honest  fellow  too. 
See  me  home,  and  my  father  will  give  you  a  handsome 
gramaci,  you  may  count  on  that." 

"  Your  father,  maybe,"  cried  Maurin,  "  though  that's 
not  too  sure.  .  .  .  But  if  your  fiance  happened  to  be  at 
your  house,  things  wouldn't  go  so  smoothly.  I've  got  the 
gendarmes  after  me,  like  a  horse  with  the  gad-flies  !  " 

"  Sandri  is  not  at  our  house  to-day,  you  may  trust  to 
that,"  Antonia  assured  him. 

"  Let's  go  there  then,"  Maurin  consented  ..."  though 
I'm  half  sorry  not  to  follow  up  the  convicts.  .  .  ." 

"  When  they  heard  your  shout,  they  were  as  scared  as 
hares  .  .  .  and  turned  tail  instanter — though  they  were 
armed.  .  .  .  There,  look,  look  up  yonder,  high  up,  they're 
skipping  along  to  the  deuce  !  " 

Maurin  looked,  and  saw,  far  away  on  the  skyline  of  a 
shoulder  of  the  hill,  two  tiny  black  dots  scuttling  in  and  out 
of  the  boulders. 

The  girl  and  her  escort  soon  came  near  the  Forester's 
lodge.  On  the  way  thither  Maurin  never  said  a  word,  and 
Tonia  was  equally  silent.  The  poacher  was  thinking  in- 
wardly what  an  ass  he  had  been  ;  he  had  had  a  beautiful 
girl  clipped  in  his  arms,  away  there  in  the  lonely  woods, 
and  he  had  not  so  much  as  kissed  her.    The  fact  is  he  had 
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obeyed  some  chivalrous  instinct  half  developed,  but  a 
part  of  his  very  nature.  Moreover,  there  was  another 
point  of  view,  of  which  he  was  aware,  though  in  a  vague 
way.  Such  self-restraint  often  won  him  more  substantial 
marks  of  gratitude  from  women  than  all  their  hardihood 
and  brutahty  of  attack  obtained  for  other  men. 

He  gave  a  deep  sigh. 

"  A  heart  that  sighs,  .  .  .  baulked  enterprise  !  "  laughed 
Tonia,  and  as  they  came  nearer  the  safe  asylum  of  the 
house,  she  broke  into  a  loud,  full-throated  laugh,  a  wild, 
reckless  laugh  of  defiance. 

So  hearty  and  unrestrained  was  the  girl's  merriment  that 
her  bosom  rose  and  fell  spasmodically  under  her  red-checked 
kerchief. 

Maurin  looked  at  her  out  of  the  comer  of  his  eye. 

"  So  you're  laughing  at  me  !    What  amuses  you  ?  " 

"  Why,  the  song  of  the  gallina,"  she  told  him  im- 
pudently. 

"  Oh,  ho  !  little  sly  boots  !  "  grinned  Maurin.  "  I'll 
have  you  yet." 

"  I  only  said  it  for  a  joke,"  cried  Tonia,  serious  once 
more.  "  'Twas  only  to  tease  you  a  bit,  because  I  know 
you're  a  sort  of  Grand  Bashaw.  But  I'm  an  honest  girl, 
Maurin,  and  I'm  grateful  to  you  for  not  having  even  kissed 
me.  In  my  own  land  of  Corsica,  look  you,  if  we  are  great 
at  the  vendetta,  it's  because  we're  great  also  at  its  opposite, 
which  I  take  to  be  good  gratitude.  ...  I  will  never  forget 
your  behaviour  to-day." 

Maurin  gave  Tonia  one  of  those  looks  of  his  that  msule 
women  tumble  into  his  lap  like  flies. 

"  Yes,"  she  went  on,  "  it's  true  I  always  liked  you  very 
much;  but  now  I  know  how  good  you  are,  and  if  need 
be,  I  shall  be  ready  to  say  as  much  to  help  you  out  of  a 
difficulty." 

He  still  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  hers,  gazing  into  their 
depths. 

Then  she  said  suddenly,  dropping  her  head  : 

"  YeSj  it's  true  too,  if  I  had  not  been  betrothed  to 
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a  gendarme,  I  should  dearly  have  loved  a  bandit  like 
you  !  " 

She  was  thinking  of  those  Corsiean  bandits,  such  as  she 
had  had  among  her  forbears,  who  fly  to  the  maquis  and 
defy  pursuit  after  some  fierce  act  of  vengeance,  which  in 
the  Corsiean  mind  takes  the  shape  of  a  veritable  deed  of 
warlike  prowess,  a  something  magnanimous  and  heroic. 

Antonia,  after  making  her  little  speech  in  honour  of 
bandits  in  general  and  Maurin  in  particular,  dropped  her 
eyes  in  momentary  embarrassment,  and  could  not  raise 
them  again. 

Maurin's  eyes  were  on  her  face  all  the  while,  and  he 
summed  up  the  situation  to  himself  in  these  words  : 

"  Ho,  ho  !  another  !  " 

He  knew  from  that  moment  Antonia  would  be  his  sooner 
or  later.  When  ?  When  it  pleased  God.  Just  so  he  knew, 
in  the  woods,  the  lair  of  certain  beasts  which  he  would  hunt 
out  one  day  or  another.  .  .  .  Why  hurry  ?  ...  Is  not 
the  chief  pleasure  perhaps  in  waiting,  when  you  are  sure  of 
winning  at  last  ?  " 

Suddenly,  for  the  second  time,  as  she  stood  in  the  door- 
way of  the  lodge,  Tonia  burst  into  a  laugh,  and  looking 
askance  at  Maurin,  sang  out  the  first  line  of  the  same  old 
song  : 

Mon  bon  monaieur,  qimnd  on  la  tient, 
Faut  plumer  la  poulette  ! 

Maurin  felt  unutterably  foolish,  and  if  the  girl's  father 
had  not  been  within,  who  knows  but  he  might  have 
found  a  way  to  convince  Tonia  she  had  done  unwisely — 
laughing  so  loud  ! 

Just  as  he  was  entering  the  house,  the  prudent  Maurin 
ran  back  down  the  rustic  steps  before  the  door  and  hastily 
hid  his  gun  and  game-bag,  leaving  them  under  Hercules' 
guard  in  the  rough  outhouse  in  which  the  forester  kept  his 
gardening  tools. 

In  case  of  a  serious  quarrel  with  Orsini,  it  was  better 
and  more  judicious,  he  thought,  to  be  unarmed. 


CHAPTER   XXV 

Were  we  never  to  eat  our  neighbours*  cherries,  there's  many  folks 
would  not  know  the  taste  of  the  fruit  at  all ! 

Maurin  followed  Antonia  into  the  forester's  house,  which 
looked  clean  and  bright  and  gay  in  the  sunshine  ;  all  the 
woodwork  visible  was  of  choice  yellow  pitch-pine. 

As  soon  as  they  were  in  the  main  apartment  on  the 
ground-floor,  a  sort  of  common  living-room  opening  into 
the  kitchen  and  lighted  by  a  window  protected  by  stout 
iron  bars,  Antonia  unlocked  a  cupboard,  and  produced  a 
bottle  of  old  brandy  and  a  glass,  which  she  set  on  the 
table. 

"  And  you,  won't  you  drink  a  drop,  lass  ?  "  he  asked 
merrily.  *'  When  a  girl  can  shoot  as  well  as  I  saw  you  do 
one  time,  she  should  drink  her  liquor  as  stoutly  as  any 
sportsman,  don't  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  She  can  do  one  very  well  without  doing  the  other," 
laughed  Tonia,  shaking  her  head. 

"  And,"  said  Maurin,  looking  at  his  glass  without  touch- 
ing it,  "is  that  to  be  all  my  reward  for  having  rescued  you 
and  brought  you  away  out  of  reach  of  those  scoundrels  ? 
What  were  you  after  in  the  woods  when  they  gave  you  such 
a  fright  ?  " 

"  I  was  Just  taking  a  quiet  walk,"  she  told  him. 

The  girl  stood  right  in  front  of  him,  her  fists  planted 
squarely  on  her  wide  hips.  She  was  in  the  full  light  of  the 
window,  and  Maurin,  devouring  her  with  greedy  eyes, 
could  see  a  sort  of  halo  about  her  head  where  the  little  stray 
CMila  of  her  dark  hair  quivered  and  gleamed  rainbow-tinted 
in  the  dazzling  sunshine. 

"  And  what  other  reward  did  you  want,  pray  ?  "  she 
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asked  him  archly,  for  the  song  of  the  chicken  was  still 
running  in  her  head. 

Then/  before  he  could  answer,  she  added  more  de- 
murely : 

"  A  pretty  thing  indeed  !  Aren't  you  ashamed  to  ask  pay 
for  having  done  what  was  right  ?  " 

"  Good  pay  for  good  work  !  "  cried  Maurin  gaily,  throw- 
ing out  his  arms  and  seizing  the  girl  by  the  waist ;  "  I'll  have 
a  good  kiss,  just  one  !  " 

She  struggled  to  push  him  away,  but  without  exerting 
any  great  strength  or  showing  much  displeasure. 

Still  holding  her  round  the  waist,  he  went  on  : 

"  Come,  let's  take  a  case  ;  suppose  Maurin  of  the  Maures 
hadn't  given  his  cry  that  frightens  bad  folks,  what  would 
have  happened  to  you,  my  girl  ?  .  .  .  One  shudders  to 
think  of  it,  my  pretty  one.  It's  not  one  kiss  you'd  have 
risked,  but  dozens,  and  not  from  only  one  man  neither — 
and  such  men  too,  by  God  !  I  feel  mad  at  the  mere  idea  ! 
Just  imagine  it !  And  then,  for  having  saved  you  from  such 
a  fate,  will  a  kiss,  just  one  kiss,  given  a  good,  honest 
fellow,  will  that  be  too  heavy  payment  ?  " 

Standing  behind  her,  he  was  holding  her  round  the  body 
with  both  arms,  his  two  hands  folded  over  her  heaving 
bosom.  She  made  no  attempt  to  turn  her  face  away  .  .  . 
no  doubt  she  too  thought  he  had  well  earned  this  pretty 
guerdon  for  his  gallantry,  the  brave,  handsome  lad.  .  .  . 
It  was  not  such  a  terrible  wrong  to  do  her  gendarme  after 
all !  Maurin  put  out  his  lips  to  reach  Antonia's,  but  as  he 
still  came  short,  she  turned  her  head  a  little  more  towards 
him.  .  .  .  Then  their  eyes  met,  and  Tonia  realised  with 
a  sobering  shock  that  verily  to  grant  one  kiss  was  to  go  too 
far  !  She  had  just  shaken  herself  free,  reluctantly  but 
resolutely,  when  on  the  threshold  of  the  open  door  ap- 
peared her  father,  Antonio  Orsini. 

The  forester  uttered  a  terrible  oath  .  .  .  and  took  down 
his  carbine.  Tonia  was  only  just  in  time  to  throw  herself 
between  the  two  men. 

"  What  are  you  doing  here,  thief  ?  "  cried  Orsini. 
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"  There  are  no  thieves  in  your  house,  Antonio !  " 
answered  Maurin.  "  Never  be  so  quick  to  insult  me,  and 
if  you  must  use  your  gun,  use  it  against  those  who  do 
deserve  the  name,  and  out  of  whose  hands  I  have  rescued 
your  daughter." 

"  What  he  says  is  the  truth,  father,"  broke  in  Antonia — 
and  in  quick,  eager  tones  she  described  her  encounter  with 
the  miscreants  and  Maurin's  interference. 

"  A  kiss,"  added  Maurin  coolly — "  there  are  times  when 
a  kiss  is  a  bit  of  thanks  a  man  has  well  earned  !  " 

"  Very  good,"  growled  Orsini,  "  but  that's  no  reason  for 
kissing  another  man's  betrothed — yes,  and  Alessandri  the 
gendarme's  too,  who  is  no  cousin  of  yours,  you  know  !  " 

"  Antonio,"  replied  the  Don  Juan  of  the  Maures  with 
superb  self-possession,  "  Antonio,  listen  to  me :  if  we 
were  never  to  eat  cherries  that  don't  belong  to  us,  there's 
many  folks  would  not  know  the  taste  of  the  fruit  at  all." 

"  Enough  nonsense  !    Now  go  your  ways  !  " 

"  Oh !  father,  I  offered  Maurin  a  glass  of  brandy.  You 
must  be  hospitable  if  you  are  a  true-born  Corsican." 

"  Well,  let  him  drink  his  glass  then,  and  go  !  " 

"  Are  you,  or  are  you  not,  a  true-born  Corsican,  I  ask 
you  that  ?  "  Antonia  insisted.  "  You  must  be  hospitable 
to  Maurin,  I  tell  you  again." 

Then,  as  if  doing  violence  to  his  own  feelings,  for  he  was 
sorry  to  seem  to  act  in  the  poacher's  interests,  Antonio 
growled  out,  without  looking  either  at  Maurin  or  his 
daughter  : 

"  And  who  knows  if  the  best  hospitality  just  now  is  not 
to  send  Maurin  off  with  all  speed  ?  At  this  moment  he  has 
the  law  against  him.  Alessandri  is  looking  for  him  .  .  . 
and  is  to  be  here  this  very  morning." 

He  had  hardly  finished  the  words  when  Alessandri 
walked  into  the  room,  and,  pointing  his  hand  at  Maurin, 
said  with  a  look  of  triumph  : 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Law,  Maurin,  I  arrest  you  !  " 


CHAPTER   XXVI 

How  the  King  of  the  Maures  interposed  between  himself  and  the 
majesty  of  the  Law  not  only  a  heavy  table,  but  the  honour  of 
Corsica,  the  native  land  of  the  great  Emperor,  to  boot. 

Maurin  slipped  back  behind  the  long,  heavy  table  that 
stood  against  the  wall ;  he  was  resolved  to  postpone,  at 
least  for  a  while,  the  unpleasant  moment  when  the  gen- 
darme's hand  should  fall  on  his  shoulder. 

"  Anyhow,"  he  said,  "  just  tell  me  one  thing — ^you  have 
the  needful  order  for  my  capture  ?  " 

"  Warrant  of  arrest,  yes  !  "  replied  the  gendarme  with  an 
air  of  importance. 

"  Let's  see  it,"  demanded  Maurin  teasingly. 

"  You'll  see  it  soon  enough  !  " 

Then  Maurin  took  up  the  little  glass  of  brandy  which  he 
had  not  touched  as  yet,  and,  raising  it  with  a  semicircular 
sweep  of  his  arm  : 

"  Good  health,  all !  To  the  best-looking  gendarme  of 
them  all ;  to  the  bravest  of  the  foresters  ;  to  the  prettiest 
girl  in  Corsica  !  "  and  he  drained  the  glass. 

Orsini  felt  sure  his  superiors  would  be  annoyed  at  such  a 
scene  happening  in  his  house  ;  but  all  the  same  he  knew 
what  an  order  meant ;  Alessandri  was  to  arrest  Maurin, 
and  arrest  him  he  must.  It  was  not  for  him  to  speak,  and  he 
held  his  tongue,  though  with  a  sullen  look  on  his  face. 

Antonia  looked  at  things  dififerently,  but  so  far  she  had 
not  been  able  to  get  in  a  word.  The  two  rivals,  the  two 
enemies,  were  too  much  absorbed  in  each  other.  She  stood 
waiting  an  opportunity  to  interpose. 

Meantime  she  watched  the  disputants,  and  Maurin's 
bearing  filled  her  with  admiration. 
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Maurin  put  down  his  empty  glass  on  the  table,  and, 
looking  the  gendarme  in  the  eyes  : 

"  You  won't  refuse  to  tell  me,  my  man  .  .  ." 

"  Don't  be  so  familiar,  if  you  please,"  the  gendarme 
interrupted  him. 

"  I  spoke  out  of  friendliness,  and  not  to  insult  you, 
gendarme ;  but  now  we  find  it  vexes  you,  everybody  will 
call  you  '  my  man,'  I  wager." 

The  girl  could  not  repress  a  laugh  at  sight  of  the  gen- 
darme's evident  annoyance. 

The  latter  cried,  thoroughly  exasperated  : 

"  Come,  have  done  talking !  You  must  come  with 
me. 

"  How  did  you  know  I  was  here,  gendarme  ?  " 

"  Enough  for  me  that  I've  found  you  here." 

"  One  more  question.  Did  you  explain  to  the  Judge  what 
this  fellow  was,  this  Grondard,  who  has  been  so  righteously 
killed  ?  .  .  .  Did  you  tell  him,  tell  the  judge,  that  Grondard 
was  a  dangerous  wild  beast,  a  scoundrel  everybody  despised 
and  hated,  a  miscreant  credited  with  all  sorts  of  villainy 
by  his  neighbours  ?  Did  you  tell  him  that  long  ago  the 
foresters  and  gendarmes  would  have  done  well  to  put  a 
bullet  through  his  head,  if  they  attended  properly  to  their 
duty  ?    Did  you  tell  the  judge  all  this  ?  " 

"  I  told  the  judge  what  it  was  my  duty  to  say.  You 
can  talk  about  Grondard  to  him  as  you  please.  /  have  only 
to  arrest  you,  and  I'm  going  to  do  it." 

"  It's  about  old  Grondard's  death,"  put  in  Antonia, 
speaking  at  last,  "  you  are  arresting  Maurin  ?  " 

"  Yes  !  " 

"  Then  you  are  doing  a  dirty  job,"  she  retorted.  "  Gron- 
dard was  an  old  scoundrel,  an  unmitigated  scoundrel. 
I  could  say  something  on  that  head  myself — and  many 
other  girls  too  !  Yes,  and  we  will  say  it,  when  the  time 
comes.  Let  Maurin  go  for  to-day,  Alessandri.  Then  the 
judge  will  have  time  to  think  it  over.  .  .  .  We'll  make  him 
see  things  in  a  clearer  light,  never  fear.  He  has  been  hood- 
winked by  lying  reports  .  .  .  Maurin  is  an  honest  man." 
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"  How  do  you  come  to  be  offering  evidence  of  Maurin's 
character,  eh,  Tonia  ?  What  do  you  know  about  him  ? 
How  have  you  learnt  to  know  him  so  well  ?  " 

"  Wliat  do  I  know  !  "  cried  Tonia,  flaring  up  suddenly. 
"  What  do  I  know  ?  Wliy,  but  for  him,  Alessandri,  but 
for  this  Maurin  you  want  to  ruin,  your  future  wife  would 
most  likely  at  this  moment  be  undone,  would  very  probably 
be  dead — foully  done  to  death  !  " 

"  Tell  me  what  you  mean  !  "  exclaimed  Alessandri, 
turning  pale. 

"  Ah  !  but  you  don't  patrol  the  woods  so  well,  you  gen- 
darmes, that  one  never  meets  evildoers  there.  .  .  .  Don't 
you  know — if  you  don't,  I  can  tell  you  so,  Alessandri — 
there  are  still  at  this  moment  two  escaped  malefactors, 
free  to  roam  our  woods  ?  .  .  .  Well,  I  was  taking  a  walk 
on  the  hills  when  the  two  villains  darted  out  from  behind 
the  shelter  of  some  rocks,  near  La  Verrerie,  and  came  after 
me,  and  caught  me,  and  then  I  screamed.  .  .  .  Maurin, 
who  was  going  by  on  the  high-road  below,  heard  me,  and 
shouted  back ;  then  I  managed  to  run  to  him  and  he 
brought  me  home.  I  offered  him  a  glass  of  aiguarden  ;  and 
so  he  is  my  guest  here,  and  my  father's  guest,  and  therefore 
yours.    Now  arrest  him,  if  you  dare  !  " 

Then  followed  a  silence  in  which  you  might  have  heard 
"  a  pin  drop."  Poor  Alessandri  was  doing  his  best  to 
think.  "  Woman,"  he  said  at  last  roughly,  "  my  duty 
is  my  duty,  and  orders  are  orders.  I  am  bound  to  arrest 
my  man  wherever  I  find  him." 

"  You  will  not  do  that,"  she  cried,  "  or  you  are  no 
true  Corsican  !  " 

"  I  will  do  it,"  rejoined  the  gendarme,  "  because  I  am  a 
true  Corsican.  When  you  talk  of  hospitality,  Antonia, 
you  say  right,  and  I  am  glad  to  hear  you.  But  I  am  a 
soldier.  I  have  received  orders  I  am  bound  to  execute, 
and  I  will,  as  a  true  Corsican  should,  let  me  tell  you  that." 

He  took  a  step  towards  Maurin.  Then  Antonia,  with 
an  involuntary  cry,  uttered  a  bitter  word  at  which  her 
lover  turned  pale  as  death  : 
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"  True  Corsicans,  true  Corsicans,  I  say,  are  bandits 
first  of  all,"  she  cried ;  "  bandits  first,  and  gendarmes 
afterwards  !  " 

At  this  speech  Alessandri  and  Maurin  exchanged  a 
look  full  of  defiance.  Both  felt  the  love  of  Antonia  was 
at  stake  between  them. 

The  girl's  eyes  only  left  Maurin  to  fall  on  the  gendarme 
with  a  glance  of  anger  not  unmixed  with  contempt. 

"  Listen,  gendarme,"  Maurin  said  gravely ;  "  you 
cannot  do  such  a  thing  as  arrest  me  here.  I  reckon  it 
would  a  bad  business  for  you  in  your  sweetheart's  eyes. 
I  have  done  her  a  great  service,  really  a  great  service, 
there's  no  denying  it,  hardly  an  hour  ago.  She  invited 
me  to  come  into  her  father's  house,  to  drink  a  glass  by 
way  of  thanks.     And  then,  you  came  on  the  scene. 

"  Well,  if  you  arrest  me  now,  it  will  be  as  if  she  had 
made  me  come,  so  to  say,  to  betray  me,  enticed  me  into 
a  trap. 

"  You  can't  do  it.  .  .  .  Her  own  father,  who  stands 
there  and  says  nothing,  sees  it  is  impossible,  just  as  well 
as  I  do,  I  feel  sure.  .  .  .  Don't  you,  Antonio  Orsini  ? 
Don't  you  think  it  shameful  they  should  arrest  me  inside 
your  house,  the  same  house  I  had  just  brought  back  your 
daughter  to,  and  after  saving  her  life  ?  .  .  .  A  fine 
reward !  .  .  .  And  who  is  to  arrest  me  ?  Your 
future  son-in-law  !  ...  It  would  be  enough,  Antonio, 
enough  to  disgrace  you  and  yours  for  life,  and  fifty  years 
of  vendetta  would  never  wipe  out  the  odious  stain  !  " 

Antonio,  brought  to  bay,  was  puzzled  what  to  say. 
At  the  same  time  he  had  no  great  fondness  for  Maurin. 

"  Answer  him,  father  !  "  urged  Antonia. 

"  What  I  can  say,"  faltered  the  forester  at  last,  "  will 
alter  nothing.  ...  I  should  like  to  save  Maurin  ...  to- 
day. .  .  .  But  then,  Alessandri  must  decide.  .  .  .  He 
must  know  what  he's  got  to  do." 

"  Believe  me,  you  must  let  me  go  for  to-day,  Alessandri," 
resumed  Maurin  in  a  determined  voice.  "  You  must 
capture  me  in  the  woods,  when  I  have  all  my  means  of 
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escape  about  me.  That  will  be  better  worthy  both  of 
you  and  me,  A  true  sportsman,  look  you,  does  not  shoot 
a  bird  sitting.  .  .  . 

"And  remember  this,"  added  Maurin,  at  once  serious  and 
burlesque  in  tone,  "  remember  how  by  imprisoning  your 
great  Napoleon  who  had  gone  freely  to  her  shores,  England 
has  dishonoured  herself  to  all  future  ages  !  " 

Alessandri  shook  his  head. 

"  You  are  all  trying  to  blind  me  to  my  duty,  all  of 
you  !  If  I  let  Maurin  go  now,  and  it  were  known,  I 
should  ruin  my  career,  ,  .  ." 

"  Would  you  rather  ruin  the  honour  of  Corsica  ? " 
cried  Antonia. 

At  this  question  the  gendarme's  anger  flamed  up  again. 

"  I  shall  be  ruining  my  owti  honour  as  a  Corsican  by 
not  arresting  a  murderer  such  as  him  !  "  he  declared, 
"  Silence,  woman.  If  you  stand  like  this  ordering  about 
your  fiance,  what  would  your  husband's  life  be  worth 
one  day  .  .  .  !     Come,  let  me  pass  !  " 

He  grasped  the  girl  by  the  arm,  pushed  her  roughly 
aside,  and  committed  the  strategic  blunder  of  slipping  in 
after  Maurin  between  the  table  and  the  wall. 

"  If  you  do  it,"  she  cried,  "  if  you  do  it,  then  have  a 
care !  Maybe  I  shall  choose  rather  to  take  a  bandit 
like  him  than  a  gendarme  like  you  !  " 

Then,  suddenly,  following  the  gendarme's  example,  she 
darted  in  too  between  the  wall  and  the  table,  crying : 
"  Now,  Maurin,  now's  your  time !  Let  him  escape, 
father !  " 

She  gripped  the  gendarme's  arms  with  both  hands  and 
clung  to  him,  paralysing  his  activity, 

Maurin,  setting  one  hand  on  the  table,  vaulted  lightly 
over  without  touching  it  with  his  foot,  and  out  through 
the  door,  which  swung  to  behind  him  with  a  crash, 

"  I'll  have  him  yet !  "  bawled  Alessandri.  "  Let  me 
go,  let  me  go,  Tonia  !     I  tell  you,  let  me  go  !  " 

But  the  girl  held  on  obstinately.  He  was  forced  actually 
to  drag  her  after  him,  to  get  round  the  opposing  table. 
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When  at  length  he  reached  the  door,  he  found  it  impossible 
to  open  it.  Maurin  from  outside  had  double-locked  it, 
and  the  lock  was  as  big  and  strong  as  a  prison's. 

"  But  there's  another  door  !  "  he  ejaculated,  and  dashed 
for  the  kitchen. 

Hardly  was  Maurin  outside  before  he  found  himself 
face  to  face  with  Pastoure,  hstening  eagerly  to  the  high 
words  within  and  ready  to  help  at  a  moment's  notice. 
The  faithful  fellow  had  heard  of  Maurin's  whereabouts 
at  the  cantine  of  Le  Don,  when  he  had  come  to  meet  him. 

The  instant  he  saw  Maurin  lock  and  double-lock  the 
door  of  the  forester's  house,  Pastoure  chuckled  to  himself  : 
"  Ha,  ha,  let's  complete  the  little  game  !  "  and  rushed 
round  to  the  other  door,  the  kitchen  door,  at  the  back 
of  the  house.  This  he  locked  too,  and,  what  is  more, 
wedged  up  against  both  doors  two  huge  balks  of  timber 
that  were  lying  handy.  .  .  . 

Now  Pastoure  and  Maurin  were  scampering  down  the 
forest  paths,  while,  in  impotent  rage,  the  gendarme  Ales- 
sandri,  a  prisoner  in  the  house  and  weary  of  tearing  and 
beating  vainly  at  the  doors,  showed  his  furious  face  at  the 
barred  windows  shouting  loudly  for  help. 

"  The  folks  from  the  cantine,"  Orsini  told  him  coolly, 
"  won't  be  here  for  twenty  minutes  yet,  even  if  they  start 
at  once.  .  .  .  And  it's  quite  likely  they  may  choose  to  give 
Maurin  time  to  get  along  a  bit  j5rst.  .  .  .  But,  even  if  they 
do  come  and  let  you  out  immediately,  Maurin  has  got  over 
long  a  start  of  you.  He's  got  off  safe  this  time.  .  .  .  Well, 
so  much  the  better  ;  it  can't  be  said  they  arrested  him  in 
our  house,  instead  of  my  rewarding  him  for  the  service  he 
did  me.  .  .  .  And  there's  something  else  saved  with  him — 
believe  me,  Alessandri,  my  girl  is  right — and  that's  the 
honour  of  Corsica  !  Maurin  said  true  :  when  they  im- 
prisoned Napoleon,  the  English  disgraced  themselves  for 
ever !  " 

As  Orsini  had  foreseen,  the  people  at  the  cantine — half 
a  dozen  words  from  the  worthy  Pastoure  had  put  them  in 
possession  of  the  facts — took  good  care  to  allow  Maurin 
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time  to  get  clean  away  before  they  released  the  gendarme, 
who  had  to  face  a  hot  fire  of  quips  and  cranks,  jokes  and 
gibes,  we  may  be  sure  ! 

"  Ho,  ho  !  my  good  lad  !  "  laughed  an  old  woodman, 
addressing  poor  Sandri,  who  was  gnashing  his  teeth  behind 
the  bars  of  the  window,  "  ho,  ho  !  Maurin  of  the  Maures  is 
an  easy  sort  of  game  to  miss.  .  .  .  You've  not  been  smart 
enough,  gendarme  !  .  .  .  There  are  always  birds  will  come 
safe  through  to  the  end  of  the  shooting,  bolting  from  covert 
to  covert.  Else,  pechere,  the  race  of  partridges  would  die 
out,  look  you,  altogether — and  that  would  be  a  pity  !  " 

Towards  dusk,  Orsini  heard  his  daughter  singing  in  the 
woods  near  the  house. 

"  Come,  come,  so  much  the  better  !  "  he  said.  "  She  is 
not  grieving." 

She  was  singing  the  song  of  the  Gallinette  : 

"Dans  le  bois, 
Joli  bois ! 
En  ai  tant  cueilli,  recueilli, 
Que  me  suis  endormie. 

Ai  tant  dormi  et  redorrai 
Que  la  nuit  m'a  surprise. 

'  Oh  !  qui  m'aide  k  passer  le  bois, 
Je  suis  sa  douce  amie.' 

Vient  k  passer  gai  chevalier : 
'  Moi  vous  le  passerie ! ' 

Ne  sont  pas  au  mitan  du  bois 
Qu'un  baiser  il  ddrobe. 

•  Arri^re  un  peu,  beau  chevalier, 
Prendriez  ma  maladie. 

•  Quelle  maladie  avez-vous. 
Rosette,  belle  fille? 

'  Je  suis  la  fille  d'un  Idpreux 
N6  dans  la  l^prerie. ' 

Quand  ils  eurent  pass^  le  bois 
Rose  se  mit  k  rire. 

'  De  quoi  riez,  Rose,  m'amour  ? 
Rosette,  belle  fille?' 
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'  Ne  ris  pas  de  votre  beauts 
Ni  de  votre  sottise.' 

'  Je  ris  d'avoir  passe  le  bois 
Comme  une  honnete  fille. ' 

'  Belle,  si  voulez  retourner 
Cent  &US  vous  daxi6. ' 

'  Mod  bon  monsieur,  quand  on  la  tient, 
Faut  plumer  la  poulette, 
Dans  le  bois, 
Jolibois!'"* 

The  good  Orsini  attached  no  very  particular  meaning 
to  the  words,  which,  indeed,  only  reached  him  indistinctly. 

"  Come,  so  much  the  better,"  he  told  himself  again  ;  "  she 
is  not  grieving." 

But  Tonia  was  thinking. 

"  I  cannot  tell  wTiat  I  wish,  alas,  poor  me  !  *' 

*  All  in  the  wood,  the  bonny  green  wood,  I  went  gathering 
flowers,  so  many  flowers  I  fell  asleep. — I  slept  so  long,  so  long  a 
while,  the  dark  came  unawares. — "Oh!  who  will  help  me  through 
the  wood,  I'll  be  his  sweetheart  true ! " — Then  by  there  comes  a 
gallant  knight,  says  "I  will  bring  you  through!" — They  had  not 
come  midmost  the  wood  ere  a  kiss,  a  kiss,  he  steals. — "Oh !  back, 
hold  back,  my  fair  young  sir,  you'll  catch  my  malady." — "  Nay ! 
what's  the  malady  you  have.  Rosette,  my  pretty  maid  !" — "I  am  a 
leper's  daughter,  sir,  one  born  in  leprosy  ! " — Anon,  when  they  were 
through  the  wood,  Rose  fell  a-laughing  merrily. — "  And  wherefore  do 
you  laugh,  sweetheart.  Rosette  my  pretty  maid?" — "  'Tis  not  at  your 
fine  face  I  laugh,  nor  yet  your  folly,  sir.  I  laugh  that  I  am  through 
the  wood,  and  still  an  honest  maid !  " — "  An  you  will  but  go  back, 
sweetheart,  an  hundred  crowns  are  yours." — "  Kind  sir,  once  you  hold 
bird  in  hand,  best  pluck  it,  sir,"  says  she,  all  in  the  wood,  the  bonny 
green  wood ! 


CHAPTER   XXVII 

In  which  we  see  the  King  of  the  Maures  crowned,  not  at  Reims,  but  at 
Draguignan ;  hkewise  a  conversation  of  high  import  between  an 
amateur  pohce-officer  and  an  unappreciated  savant. 

M.  LE  Prefet  found  life  a  trifle  dull  at  Draguignan,  and 
Cabissol  became  more  and  more  of  a  companion  to  him,  at 
once  interesting  to  talk  to  and  of  great  service,  at  any  rate 
in  one  respect,  by  reason  of  the  devoted  attention  he 
bestowed  on  the  general  police  administration  of  the 
Department. 

The  Commissaires  took  no  umbrage  at  this  interference, 
seeing  this  amateur  detective  constantly  gave  them  the 
benefit  of  his  discoveries.  In  more  than  one  important 
affair,  when  the  police  had  had  to  confess  themselves 
foiled,  M.  Cabissol,  urged  by  his  eager  curiosity,  had  by 
sheer  perseverance  got  hold  of  the  right  clue  and  run  the 
culprits  to  earth. 

"  If  I  understand  our  friend  Maurin  aright,"  said  the 
Prefet  one  day  to  Cabissol,  "  his  support  at  the  next 
elections  will  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  us  in  fighting  a 
certain  formidable  competitor,  and  securing  the  triumph 
of  the  '  good '  candidate,  by  which  of  course  I  mean  our 
candidate,  who,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  an  excellent  good 
fellow.  Moreover,  he  is  my  kinsman,  as  I  mentioned 
before  ;  but  that  is  no  reason  for  my  not  doing  what  I  can 
to  ensure  his  success." 

"  You  shall  have  Maurin  with  you,  I'll  undertake  that ; 
besides,  he  has  as  good  as  promised  you." 

"  How  is  he  going  to  form  his  opinion  as  to  our  friend 
V6rignon  ?  " 

"  Leave  it  to  me.    I  will  tell  you  that  before  long.    The 
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elections  won't  take  place  for  six  months,  but  there  is  no 
harm  in  looking  to  things  beforehand.  I  mean  to  see 
Maurin." 

"  But  where  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  a  notion  ;  I  must  go  and  hunt  him 
out." 

"  Warn  him  to  be  prudent.  We  have  had  all  the  trouble 
in  the  world  to  smooth  over  that  afifair  about  the  horses. 
The  Commandant  of  the  Gendarmerie  was  not  pleased. 
Tell  him  these  tricks  might  likely  cost  him  dear  in  the  long 
run,  and  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  no  possible 
protection,  however  powerful,  can  avail  one  straw.  .  .  . 
Make  him  understand  that  thoroughly.  It  would  be 
idiotic  that  a  mere  practical  joke  should  end  in  serious 
trouble  ;  but  Just  think — interference  with  the  agents  of 
the  law  in  the  discharge  of  their  pubhc  duties  !  He  might 
very  well  come  to  utter  grief — and  drag  us  down  along 
with  him !  " 

M.  Desorty  and  M.  Cabissol  knew  nothing  of  the  new 
charge  which  had  been  threatening  Maurin  for  some  time. 
The  law  officers  had  been  under  no  obligation  to  inform  the 
Prefet ;  and  careful  as  was  M.  Cabissol  to  note  the  deeds 
and  exploits  of  the  redoubtable  Maurin,  he  was  still  in  the 
dark  about  Grondard  and  about  Alessandri's  new  scheme 
of  vengeance. 

The  charge  against  Maurin  seemed  not  ill-founded,  the 
fact  being  that  Sandri's  memory  had  not  proved  im- 
peccable. .  .  . 

"  In  one  word,"  the  procureur  had  asked  him,  "  did  he 
confess  in  your  hearing  ?  " 

"  Yes  and  no." 

"  Yes  or  no,  if  you  please." 

"  Yes,  then  ;  he  said,  to  the  best  of  my  belief  :  '  If  I  had 
killed  him,  I  should  be  proud  to  say — It  was  I  killed  him.' 
But  Grondard  declares  he  said  outright :  '  It  was  I  killed 
him.'  I  remember  distinctly  he  uttered  those  words, 
but  I  can't  be  sure  now  whether  or  no  he  used  the  first 
phrase  modifying  the  second." 
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"  Bring  him  here  to  me,"  had  been  the  final  words  of  the 
judge. 

M.  Cabissol  was  unaware  of  any  such  dialogue  having 
taken  place  when  he  said  to  the  Prefet : 

"  Whatever  message  you  wish  me  to  carry  to  Maurin 
shall  be  faithfully  delivered,  M.  le  Prefet." 

"  Ah  !  a  happy  thought !  "  exclaimed  the  latter.  "  You 
remember  the  three  outlaws  who  were  chased  by  Maurin 
and  the  men  of  Bormes  ;  well,  two  of  them  are  still  at  large 
in  your  Proven9al  maquis.  They  were  sighted  one  day, 
it  appears,  at  Ea  Garde-Freinet,  then  two  days  afterwards 
at  La  Verne.  They  seem  determined  not  to  quit  the 
Maures,  and  all  that  interesting  countryside  is  in  a  state 
of  terror.  Now  why  does  not  Maurin,  who  knows  every 
corner  and  cranny  of  these  hills,  undertake  a  fresh  brigand 
hunt,  with  the  assistance  of  a  few  determined  companions  ? 
.  .  .  This  might  reconcile  his  little  difficulties  with  the  law. 
...  I  would  myself,  in  that  case,  recommend  him  for  a 
medal,  a  reward  from  the  State.    Talk  to  him  about  it." 

"Good;  I  will." 

"  'Tis  such  a  fascinating  scamp  !  I've  come  to  love  the 
fellow.  I  consider  him  the  incarnation  of  true  freedom, 
and  full  of  genuine  nobility  of  character." 

"  A  propos,"  said  M.  Cabissol,  "  something  he  once  said 
has  just  flashed  across  my  mind,  and  I  should  like  to  repeat 
it  to  give  you  yet  another  side  of  the  man's  character  and 
temperament.  One  day  I  heard  him  say  with  his  inimitable 
accent  and  his  Proven9al  turn  of  phrase  : 

"  '  Oh  !  women,  yes  !  /  know  'em  of  all  sorts,  even 
those  you  say  "  Madame  "  to  with  a  face  as  long  as  my 
arm.  Well,  when  you  kiss  'em,  one  and  all,  poor  and  rich, 
they're  all  alike  !  Times,  even,  our  little  country  lasses 
are  the  best  of  the  lot.  Then,  sirs,  I  think  there's  no  differ- 
ence at  all  betwixt  different  folks — unless  it  is  in  talent  !  ' 

"  'Talent'  is  the  Provengal  word  representing  the  idea 
of  education,  intellectual  attainment,  or  merely  intellectual 
capacity.  Now,  can't  you  see  that,  thanks  to  such- like 
speeches  uttered  in  the  course  of  talks  in  every  inn-parlour 
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in  the  Department,  the  influence  wielded  by  the  King  of 
the  Maures  within  his  confined  field  of  action — a  mighty 
province  to  him — is  not  xmhke,  to  compare  small  tilings 
with  great,  the  revolutionary  activity  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  I  ?  The  Revolution  cut  off  a  king's  head  ; 
Napoleon  set  his  foot  on  the  heads  of  all  the  kings  of 
Europe.  Between  Maurin  and  that  mighty  civiliser  I  see 
but  one  distinction,  and  that  is  to  Maurin's  advantage  : 
Napoleon  detested  ideologues,  and  Maurin  reveres  them. 
It  is  by  the  mouth  of  one  of  them,  and  not  the  least,  I 
mean  to  communicate  your  instructions  to  Maurin,  if  I 
don't  see  him  personally." 

The  Prefet  expressed  surprise ;  whereupon  Cabissol 
explained  the  relations  existing  between  Maurin  and 
M.  Rinal. 

"  This  M.  Rinal,"  he  added,  "  you  saw  at  Bormes,  the 
day  of  Crouzillat's  funeral.  .  .  ." 
"  Yes,  of  course." 

"  Well,  I  am  going  to  say  a  word  to  him." 
Next  day  M.  Cabissol  appeared  at  M.  Rinal 's  and  ex- 
pounded the  behaviour  he  was  to  inculcate  on  the  worthy 
poacher. 

Maurin  was  to  refrain  generally  from  all  lawlessness, 
and  show  himself  a  good  and  peaceable  servant  of  the 
Republic  ;  in  particular,  he  was  to  organise  an  expedition, 
if  it  were  possible,  with  a  few  companions,  against  the 
scoundrels  who  infested  the  maquis  of  the  Maures.  In 
conclusion,  M.  Cabissol  spoke  to  M.  Rinal  of  M.  Verignon 
as  their  prospective  candidate. 

"  I  feel  sure  of  your  opinion  as  to  that  eminent  Publicist, 
who  is  the  author  of  a  fine  book  on  the  Jacobins." 

"  A  masterpiece  indeed  !  "  agreed  M.  Rinal  heartily. 
"  It  embodies  the  very  spirit  of  the  Revolution  beloved 
and  revealed." 

"  Well,  if  you  so  wish,  Verignon  will  be  Deputy  for  the 
Var.    You  hold  his  election  in  your  hands." 
"  How  so  ?  in  my  sole  hands  ?  " 
"  Yes  ;  because  Maurin,  who  distrusts  everyone  when  it 
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comes  to  politics,  ^vill  be  definitely  and  finally  won  over  to 
Verignon  if  you  tell  him  all  you  really  think  of  that  politi- 
cian. You  love  the  people.  You  have  recognised  in  Maurin 
a  man  of  the  people,  with  a  soul  that  merits  sympathy, 
and  a  born  leader  of  his  fellows.  From  Saint-Raphael 
to  La  Londe-des-Maures,  passing  by  Saint-Tropez,  Maurin 
has  ten  thousand — what  am  I  talking  about  ? — fifteen  or 
twenty  thousand  electors  to  follow  his  lead.  .  .  ." 

"  I  thought  as  much,"  interrupted  M.  Rinal.  "  This 
Maurin  is  a  power  in  the  land.  Bravo  !  say  I,  for  he  has  a 
conscience  far  above  that  of  the  generality,  or  rather 
one  wherein  I  seem  to  see,  in  the  making,  the  very  con- 
science of  the  general  mass.  This  conscience  we  must 
enlighten  more  and  more,  I  am  with  you  there.  Only,  let 
Maurin  have  a  care.  He  is  one  who  sets  equity  above 
justice,  common  sense  above  prejudice,  and  the  ideal  above 
common  sense.  .  .  ." 

"  Nothing  can  well  be  more  dangerous,"  observed  M. 
Cabissol. 

"  True,"  assented  M.  Rinal  gravely.  "  It  is  a  complaint 
men  die  of.  It  is  an  offence  against  society — one  which  the 
powers  that  be  can  never  forgive,  a  republican  as  little  as 
any  other  form  of  government,  for  it  is  an  absurdity  to 
suppose  there  exists  any  which  secures  the  practice  of  the 
virtues !  Good  laws  even  cannot  ensure  good  morals.  .  .  . 
Let  us  try  to  save  Maurin  from  himself.  ...  It  will  be 
the  deuce  if  the  worthy  fellow  suspects  our  notions  about 
him,  however  !  .  .  .  Good  day,  sir  !  " 

"  On  second  thoughts,"  said  M.  Cabissol,  as  he  took  his 
leave,  "  I  won't  see  Maurin  at  all.  You  will  have  more 
influence  over  him  in  all  this  than  any  other  person — as 
there  is  every  reason  you  should." 

It  so  happened  that  same  evening,  as  dark  was  falling, 
that  Maurin  visited  his  good  town  of  Bormes,  making 
his  entry  by  the  upper  road  and  so  avoiding  the  necessity 
of  passing  in  front  of  the  gendarmerie,  which  stands  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  town.  He  felt  no  doubt  its  occupants, 
like  the  Hyeres  men,  had  orders  to  arrest  him  at  sight. 
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He  was  on  his  way  to  see  M.  Rinal  and  inquire  about  his 
boy.  He  was  deKghted  to  hear  that  the  lad  showed 
intelligence  and  good  feeling.  He  thanked  the  old  doctor 
warmly,  and  presently  received  at  liis  lips  the  hints  and 
good  advice  that  came  from  the  Prefecture. 

As  for  the  Prefet's  idea  of  his  chasing  the  two  escaped 
convicts  and  capturing  them  without  the  help  of  the 
gendarmes,  this  had  already  occurred  to  him  without 
external  prompting ;  and  for  that  reason  he  told  M.  Riaal 
in  confidence  that  they  had,  to  his  certain  knowledge, 
insulted  a  woman,  a  young  girl,  indeed,  and  one  of  his 
sweethearts  !  .  .  .  When  he  thought  of  them  it  was  always 
as  Tenia's  assailants,  and  that  set  the  blood  boiling  in  his 
veins. 

"  Bravo  !  sir  knight — a  doughty  champion  truly  of 
distressed  damsels  !  "  laughed  M.  Rinal  good-humouredly. 

Next,  Maurin  went  to  greet  his  boy  at  the  house  of  the 
good  folks  with  whom  he  lodged,  and  spent  the  greater 
part  of  the  night  under  their  roof.  Finally,  an  hour  before 
sunrise,  he  set  off  so  as  to  be  first  at  the  good  places  where 
the  snipe  congregate,  those  birds  first  showing  up,  as 
everybody  knows,  on  All  Saints'  Day.  Pastoure  was  wait- 
ing for  him.  Between  them  they  killed  two  brace  and  a 
half  ;  then,  both  agreeing  they  ought,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  business,  to  track  down  the  two  bandits  as 
they  would  a  wild  boar,  they  abandoned  their  day's 
shooting  in  favour  of  the  nobler  sport. 


CHAPTER   XXVIII 

Maurin  is  dubbed  General  and  Pastoure  Colonel  by  popular 
acclamation. 

A  FEW  days  later  sixty  men  were  assembled  at  La  Molle 
through  Pastoure's  endeavours,  to  go  on  an  expedition 
and  take  the  two  thieves  who  had  been  marked  down  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

The  whole  village  crowded  round  Parlo-Soulet,  and  each 
had  his  word  to  say  as  to  the  line  to  be  followed.  Pastoure 
was  there,  standing  silent,  with  wide,  sweeping  gestures 
of  the  arms  in  the  middle  of  a  group,  but  Maurin  had  not 
put  in  an  appearance  as  yet. 

"  Ah  !  "  said  one  of  the  sportsmen,  "  we  shall  want 
Maurin  badly  to  lead  the  way  !  True,  Pastoure  is  here ; 
still,  we  can't  help  regretting  Maurin." 

"  Perhaps  he  will  come  yet,"  said  another. 

"  He  will  come  for  certain,"  declared  a  third,  "  if  only 
because  it  was  he  himself  who  called  us  together.  I  tell 
you  he  will  come,  if  he  has  to  walk  on  his  head  to  get  here  !  " 

"  No,  I  say  he  won't  come." 

"  And  why  shouldn't  he  come  ?  " 

"  Because  the  gendarmes  from  Hyeres  are  in  the  village 
on  their  way  through — and  not  by  mere  chance  either 
most  likely.  There  are  traitors  everywhere,  and  they'll 
have  told  them  of  Maurin's  having  summoned  us  to  meet 
here." 

"  If  anyone  has  warned  them,  it's  Grondard." 

"  What,  Celestin  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Celestin  .  .  .  you  know  that  well  enough." 

"  Why,  yes.  .  .  .  Then,  in  that  case,  Maurin  won't  come, 
eh?" 
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"  Maurin  won't  come  !  Why,  he  cares  no  more  for 
gendarmes  than  he  does  for  the  first  pair  of  espadrillas  he 
slips  on.  He  knows  we're  expecting  him,  and  he  will 
come." 

"  But  the  gendarmes  will  want  to  arrest  him  ?  '* 

Pastoure,  without  a  word,  clapped  a  hand  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  last  speaker,  and,  extending  his  arm,  pointed  to  the 
gendarmes  who  were  in  the  act  of  dismounting  at  the  door 
of  the  inn  and  tying  up  their  horses  to  the  ring  fixed  in  the 
wall. 

"  Look  .  .  .  here  come  the  gendarmes  !  Ah,  ha  !  see, 
the  handsome  Sandri  is  one  of  the  party  ;  they'll  give  him 
something  to  remember." 

"  Why,  what  has  he  to  fear  from  the  gendarmes,  an 
honest  lad  like  our  Maurin  ?  " 

"  He's  accused  of  murdering  old  Grondard." 

"  And  even  if  he  did,  Grondard  deserved  the  gallows  a 
hundred  times  over  !  " 

"  Justice  doesn't  argue  like  that." 

Such-like  speeches  were  bandied  backwards  and  forwards 
in  a  hundred  different  shapes  from  group  to  group. 

Suddenly  a  shout  was  heard  : 

"  Halloa,  there's  Grondard,  Celestin  Grondard,  coming !  " 

"  What's  he  come  to  do,  that  scamp,  amongst  honest 
folks  ?  " 

"  I've  come  to  help  you  catch  the  two  scoundrels.  .  .  . 
I  know  their  hiding-place,  I  think." 

"  Go  away  !  you'd  only  help  them  to  slip  away  before  we 
got  there.    We  don't  want  anything  to  do  with  you." 

When  the  crowd  reaUsed  Grondard's  intentions,  it  broke 
into  abusive  cries  :  "  Ho,  ho  !  Ba  Besti ;  down  with  La 
Besti !  ho,  ho  !  " 

"  To  the  hulks  with  you,  you  blackguard  !  " 

"  Put  a  shot  into  him  ;  he's  the  man  accuses  Maurin  ! 
It's  all  his  fault  Maurin's  not  here  with  us.  Never  let  a 
Grondard  take  the  place  of  a  Maurin  !  " 

The  gendarmes  came  rimning  out  of  the  inn,  feeling 
bound  to  intervene. 
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"  The  man  may  be  of  use  to  us/'  they  said. 

"  If  he  wants  to  go  with  you,  he'll  go  alone.  .  .  .  No  one 
else  will  join  in  the  chase." 

"  Down  with  him  !    Stone  him,  stone  him  !  " 

The  gendarmes,  under  the  stress  of  public  opinion, 
advised  Grondard  to  withdraw  ;   but  he  refused. 

At  this  moment  Pastoure  came  to  a  final  resolution, 
and  said,  addressing  the  crowd  : 

"  Maurin  and  I,  friends,  have  tracked  down  the  brigands 
like  wild-boar.  ...  So  come,  and  we  shall  have  them  for 
certain.  The  way  they  were  lying  an  hour  ago,  they're 
caught  if  only  we  start  at  once." 

"  Where's  Maurin  ?    Where's  Maurin  of  the  Maures  ?  " 

"  H'sh !  he's  not  far  away,"  announced  Pastoure, 
dropping  his  voice ;  "  he's  in  hiding,  for  he  had  a  notion  the 
police  were  coming.  He'll  join  us  later.  .  .  .  Now  let's  be 
off,  but  first  let's  get  rid  of  the  gendarmes." 

"  Maurin  here  ?  Then  let  him  show  himself  at  our 
head  !    Maurin,  Maurin  !  " 

"  Yes  !  "  cried  Alessandri,  who  strode  out  to  the  front 
impelled  by  hatred  of  his  rival  ;  "  yes,  let  him  show 
himself  !  I've  come  here  to  see  him !  I  hope  he  will 
show  himself  !  " 

"  Here !  "  cried  Maurin,  suddenly  appearing  from  a 
stable,  the  door  of  which  opened  on  the  street. 

Sandri,  followed  by  the  other  gendarme,  sprang  to- 
wards Maurin. 

"  Come  now,  come  ! — You  want  to  arrest  him  ?  In- 
credible !  You  can't  do  it !  " — and  the  little  army  of 
sportsmen  barred  the  way  against  the  gendarmes. 

"  You  shan't  arrest  him  !  " 

"  And  who  will  prevent  me  ?  "  cried  Sandri  furiously. 

"  I  \vill !  and  I !  and  I ! "  came  a  general  chorus  of 
voices,  and  a  hundred  men  or  more  surrounded  the  gen- 
darmes, preventing  all  possibility  of  advancing  or  even 
moving.  .  .  . 

The  women  came  crowding  out  of  the  houses  and  showed 
themselves  Maurin's  most  eager  partisans. 
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The  confusion  was  not  quelled  in  a  moment,  so  that, 
looking  over  the  crowd  of  heads,  suddenly,  Alessandri 
and  the  gendarme  with  him  caught  sight  of  Maurin  and 
Pastoure  in  the  act  of  unloosing  the  two  horses.  .  .  . 
Were  they  going  to  repeat  their  famous  escapade  of  the 
Inn  of  Les  Campaux  ? 

"  The  first  man  who  stops  me,  I'll  blow  his  brains  out !  " 
yelled  Alessandri,  revolver  in  fist,  driven  beyond  all  bearing 
at  the  sight. 

But,  as  if  by  enchantment,  his  weapon  was  snatched  out 
of  his  hand.  Meantime,  however,  Celestin  Grondard, 
whom  nobody  was  thinking  of,  had  slipped  round  the 
outskirts  of  the  crowd,  and  now  dashed  at  the  horses' 
heads.  He  was  actually  putting  out  his  hand  to  seize 
the  bridle  of  Sandri's  horse,  on  to  whose  back  Maurin  had 
just  vaulted,  when  he  received  a  tremendous  blow  on  the 
head  from  the  butt  of  a  gun.  The  black-browed  giant 
fell  sprawling  ;  and  in  an  instant  Maurin  and  Pastoure, 
driving  their  heels  into  the  animals'  flanks,  were  off  like 
a  whirlwind.  At  sound  of  the  two  horses'  galloping 
hoofs,  the  crowd  wheeled  round  : 

"  Long  live  Maurin !  long  live  Maurin !  Bravo, 
Pastoure !     Bravo,  the  King  of  the  Maures  !  " 

Grondard  was  picked  up,  with  a  broken  head,  and  taken 
off  to  the  village  cafe  to  have  some  brandy  applied  to 
his  wound. 

Meantime  the  gendarmes  were  asking,  consternation 
on  their  faces  : 

"  Who  was  it  struck  you  ?  " 

"  Maurin,  with  the  butt  of  his  gun  !  " 

The  two  dismounted  gendarmes  consulted  together 
what  was  best  to  be  done. 

Requisition  a  horse  and  conveyance  and  pursue  Maurin 
and  Pastoure  ?  Or  perhaps  the  culprits  would  meet  on 
the  road  the  gendarmes  from  Cogolin,  and  then  they  would 
be  fairly  caught — the  horses  being  easily  recognisable 
by  their  military  saddles  and  bridles. 

Yes,  it  would  be  best  to  hire  a  conveyance — but  nothing 
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of  the  sort  was  to  be  had  !  The  inhabitants  were  shame- 
less in  their  barefaced  excuses  : 

"  My  off  wheel's  broken." 

"  My  near  wheel's  foundered." 

"  My  horse  has  got  the  colic." 

"  And  so  has  mine  !  " 

An  hour  or  more  slipped  by  amidst  the  utmost  confusion. 
The  road  was  blocked  by  now  with  over  two  hundred 
men  carrying  guns.     Suddenly  a  shout  rang  out : 

"  Look  !  here  they  come  again  !  " 

"Where?  where?" 

"  Down  yonder,  at  the  bend  of  the  road,  behind  the 
Grand  Suve." 

It  was  the  story  of  Les  Campaux  over  again  !  Only, 
this  time,  the  two  horses  were  not  coming  back  alone. 

"  Long  live  Maurin  of  the  Maures !  Pastoure,  long 
live  Pastoure  !  " 

The  two  heroes  approached,  sitting  very  proudly  be- 
striding the  two  horses.  They  were  riding  at  a  walk, 
mimicking  in  every  detail  the  bearing  of  a  couple  of  gen- 
darmes, very  stiff  and  upright  in  the  saddle,  their  old 
felts  cocked  fiercely  on  their  heads,  right  hand  held  rather 
high,  left  planted  on  thigh,  and  carrying  their  sporting- 
guns  as  if  they  were  carbines.  They  were  driving  before 
them  the  two  convicts,  who  came  trudging  along  on  foot, 
their  hands  tied  behind  their  backs.  .  .  . 

A  prodigious  shout  of  laughter  shook  the  throng  of 
villagers  which  filled  the  road. 

"  Long  live  General  Maurin  !  " 

"  And  long  live  Colonel  Pastoure  !  " 

"  Look  out  Maurin  !  they're  waiting  to  capture  you," 
and  once  more  the  crowd  barred  the  way  between  the 
new  arrivals  and  the  two  gendarmes.  Then,  calmly 
sitting  his  restive  horse  as  he  looked  with  an  ironical 
smile  at  the  poor  fellows  hemmed  in  behind  the  crowd, 
he  addressed  them  in  mock-heroic  accents  over  the  heads 
of  his  faithful  people,  mustered  two  hundred  strong 
before  him  : 
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"  Is  this  the  day,  gendarmes,  you  think  to  take  me  ? 
Is  this  the  moment,  when  I  have  just  done  your  duty 
for  you,  Alessandri,  and  when  I  am  come  to  hand  over 
two  prisoners  you  would  never  have  captured  by  your- 
self, is  this  the  time  you  choose  to  arrest  me  ?  " 

"  Scoundrel !  "  shouted  Alessandri,  beside  himself  with 
rage,  "you  shan't  laugh  at  me  always.  It's  not  two, 
but  four  prisoners  I  should  have  !  Give  yourself  up,  you 
and  your  comrade  Pastoure ;  Parle-sevl  you  call  him, 
but  he  may  be  made  to  talk  a  bit  to  us,  you  know  what 
about !  Don't  make  things  worse  for  yourself.  Come 
Avith  me  without  forcing,  or  sooner  or  later  bad  will  come 
of  it." 

"  Well,  if  bad's  to  come,  best  let's  put  it  off  as  long  as 
may  be.  Grood  night  all !  Keep  your  prisoners,  if  you  can. 
We're  going  to  keep  the  horses  for  you." 

This  was  Maurin's  answer  ;  then  wheeling  about  mth 
military  precision,  Pastour6  and  he  broke  into  a  gallop  and 
soon  disappeared  down  the  road  in  the  cloud  of  dust  they 
kicked  up.  ...  A  joyous  hurrah  from  the  crowd  went 
with  them,  while  the  gendarmes  were  handcuffing  their 
prisoners,  whose  capture  they  owed  to  the  cleverness  of 
their  enemies. 

After  a  longish  gallop,  the  two  heroes  brought  .their 
horses  to  a  walk. 

"  Colonel  Pastoure  !  "  said  General  Maurin  with  a  laugh. 
To  which  that  distinguished  officer  condescended  to  reply, 
"  Yes,  General  Maurin  ?  " 

"  I  am  proud  of  you  !  "  said  Maurin.  , 

"  God  reward  you  for  saying  so  !  "  answered  Pastoure. 

"  They'll  never  understand  how  we  two  all  alone  man- 
aged to  arrest  the  fellows." 

"  Too  stupid  by  half  !  "  said  the  Colonel  laconically. 

"  Yet  it  was  an  easy  job  for  us.  ICnowing  as  we  did  the 
two  rascals  were  out  of  ammunition,  we  could  make  sure, 
once  we  caught  them  in  that  cave — where  we  had  enticed 
them  with  a  supply  of  provisions  that  looked  as  if  they 
had  been  forgotten  by  our  friend  the  road-mender — we 
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could  make  sure  they'd  folloAv  us  like  sheep,  the  moment 
we  showed  'em  the  four  eyes  of  our  two  double-barrels." 

"  Surely  !  "  agreed  the  Colonel. 

"  Then,  you  know,  no  gendarme  would  ever  have 
thought  of  spending  the  night  as  we  did,  firing  off  blank 
cartridge  and  kicking  up  a  rumpus  with  drum  and  trumpet 
to  prevent  their  sleeping,  so  as  to  find  them  more  than  half 
asleep  this  morning  !  " 

"  Surely,  surely  !  "  echoed  the  Colonel. 

"  Colonel,"  added  the  General,  "  I  have  a  great  mind 
to  make  you  a  Marechal." 

"  Talking  of  marechals "  (shoeing-smiths),  said  the 
Colonel,  "  let's  get  away  into  the  woods  pretty  quick,  say 
I,  and  leave  our  horses  here  ;  I  can  hear  by  the  way  my 
nag's  off  fore-leg  goes  on  the  stones,  he  has  cast  a  shoe  ! 
What  say  you,  my  Emperor  !  " 

So  they  dismounted,  and  left  the  two  horses  standing 
there  in  the  middle  of  the  road  under  watch  and  ward  of  the 
Saints. 


CHAPTER   XXIX 

How  Pastoure,  having  shot  at  a  rabbit  and  missed,  made  the 
Almighty  personally  responsible  for  his  clumsiness. 

The  gendarmes  preferred  to  send  in  no  report  of  their 
misadventure,  consoling  their  wounded  feelings  with  the 
commendations  they  received  for  having  captured,  un- 
aided, two  dangerous  criminals.  As  for  the  populace,  they 
claimed  no  official  recognition  or  reward  for  Maurin ; 
instead,  they  gave  him  their  esteem  and  admiration  in  full 
measure — and  what  more  did  he  want  ? 

All  parties  concerned  may  have  thought  it  best  perhaps 
to  say  nothing  about  the  whole  business.  All  the  same, 
the  Prefet,  it  seems,  took  care  that  the  Law  Officers  and 
the  Commandant  of  the  Gendarmerie  were  informed  of 
the  fact  that  certain  persons,  by  name  Maurin  and  Pastoure, 
known  as  Parlo-Soulet,  had  effected  the  said  capture  by 
their  own  unassisted  efforts.  But  this  report  was  only 
sent  in  when  it  was  found  that  the  gendarmes,  in  their 
own  interest,  were  keeping  a  judicious  silence  as  to  the 
practical  joke  of  which  they  had  been  victims  for  the 
second  time.    The  blame  was  put  on  Sandri's  shoulders  ! 

The  whole  thing  was  very  cleverly  managed  by  the 
Prefet,  instructed  by  M.  Cabissol,  who  was  liimself  posted 
by  M.  Rinal,  to  whom  Maurin  had  sent  Pastoure  to  report. 

There  only  remained  the  warrant  issued  against  Maurin, 
re  Grondard,  of  which  M.  Rinal  and  M.  Cabissol  were  at 
last  told. 

It  was  agreed  that  M.  Rinal  should  go  in  person  to  see 
the  Procureur  of  the  Republic.  To  him  he  spoke  in  such 
high  terms  of  Maurin,  and  pleaded  his  cause  so  eloquently, 
that  the   Imperial    Republican    Procureur   of  the  King 
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(as  he  called  him  jokingly,  insinuating  that  the  ways  of 
men  of  the  law  were  little  altered  since  the  days  of  the 
Empire,  or  even  the  Monarchy)  promised  him  a  further 
inquiry,  assuring  him  that  in  the  meantime  nothing 
should  be  done. 

This  decision  was  communicated  to  Alessandri,  who 
was  deeply  chagrined,  till  one  fine  day,  being  the  Feast 
of  St,  Martin,  Maurin  once  more,  thanks  to  an  act  of  folly 
on  the  part  of  the  usually  judicious  Parlo-Soulet,  drew 
down  upon  himself  the  indignation  of  the  authorities. 

The  Feast  of  St.  Martin  is  annually  observed  in  the 
Maures  by  the  little  market-town  of  Le  Plan-de-la-Tour, 
which  stands  in  the  bend  of  a  valley  four  or  five  kilometres 
from  Sainte-Maxime  and  the  sea.  St.  Martin  is  the  patron 
saint  of  the  inhabitants.  On  this  particular  year  the  chances 
of  the  chase  brought  Maurin  and  Pastoure  to  a  spot  between 
Sainte-Maxime  and  Le  Plan-de-la-Tour  on  the  very  eve  of 
the  saint's  day. 

A  fine  flight  of  snipe  had  been  marked  down,  and  Pastoure 
and  Maurin  had  separated  so  as  to  cover  a  wider  extent  of 
ground. 

Maurin  had  killed  two  or  three  birds  which  his  good  dog 
had  gallantly  retrieved,  and  he  was  getting  near  the  spot 
where  he  was  to  rejoin  his  companion  Pastoure,  and  then 
make  their  way  together  to  Le  Plan-de-la-Tour.  They 
purposed  to  breakfast  mth  the  innkeeper,  M.  Jouve,  a 
friend  for  whom  Maurin  entertained  the  highest  esteem 
and  affection.  The  rendezvous  was  at  the  top  of  a  hill,  in  a 
mitssugue  (plain  overgrown  with  cistus),  in  the  middle  of 
which  rose  a  few  pines  standing  isolated  from  each  other. 
On  the  skyline  of  this  rising  ground  Maurin  suddenly 
caught  side  of  Pastoure,  silent  as  usual,  but  gesticulating 
wildly.  He  had  failed  to  find  any  snipe,  and  was  beating 
about  for  a  rabbit. 

In  this  district  rabbit-shooting  is  conducted  in  a  special 
way  peculiar  to  the  locality. 

First  they  send  in  dogs  to  put  up  the  rabbit  in  the  miis- 
sugue.     In  these  cistus  plains  narrow  paths  have  been 
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trodden  out  by  the  sportsmen,  and  sometimes  cut  with  a 
sickle.  After  the  beagles  are  loosed,  the  rabbit  bolts  from 
the  covert  either  along  one  of  these  tracks  or  across  it, 
and  at  that  moment  is  open  to  a  shot. 

But  the  thick  scrub  which  grows  as  high  as  a  man's  knee 
shuts  off  all  view  of  these  paths,  for  which  reason  the  pines 
which  stand  dotted  about  here  and  there  among  the 
undergrowth  are  carefully  preserved,  and  their  boughs 
cut  in  such  a  way  as  to  afford  convenient  steps  at  short 
intervals  up  the  stem,  something  like  those  on  a  parrot's 
perch.  Directly  the  dog  starts  a  rabbit,  the  sportsman 
springs  on  to  the  nearest  perch  with  remarkable  agility, 
the  result  of  long  habit,  and  from  high  up  in  the  tree, 
sitting  a-straddle  a  strong  branch,  shoots  the  animal  dead 
the  instant  he  shows  his  nose.  The  whole  thing  is  over  in  a 
flash. 

Well  used  as  he  was  to  Pastoure's  habit,  nevertheless 
Maurin  on  this  occasion,  freed  from  his  personal  anxieties, 
fell  to  watching  his  friend's  proceedings  with  renewed 
interest.  As  usual,  Pastoure,  thinking  liimself  alone  and 
unobserved,  was  indulging  in  a  soliloquy,  while  he  waved 
his  arms  about  like  a  semaphore. 

He  was  talking  away  to  himself,  though  Maurin  was  too 
far  off  to  hear  what  he  said,  accentuating  each  word  with  a 
frantic  gesture  : 

"  Never  a  blessed  snipe,"  he  was  saying,  "  not  one !  .  .  . 
If  I'd  only  seen  a  single  one  !  a  single  one !  "  and  he  lifted 
one  finger  in  the  air. 

"  To  think  of  it,  only  to  think  of  it,  bouan  DioH  (good 
God)  ! "  and,  his  gun  hanging  by  the  shoulder-strap,  he 
wTung  his  two  hands. 

"  Of  course,  we've  not  had  enough  rain  !  "  and  failing  at 
this  point  to  find  a  gesture  to  match  his  words,  he  raised  his 
eyes  indignantly  to  the  sky  from  which  the  rain  sometimes 
falls. 

"  The  ground  I've  tramped  over  !  " — and  Pastour6 
swept  his  arms  in  a  great  circle  to  signify  the  vast  space  he 
had  just  covered  in  vain. 
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"  And  not  so  much  as  a  feather  in  my  bag  !  " — striking 
his  empty  game-bag. 

"  Nor  in  my  hat !  " — and  lie  took  off  that  article,  ex- 
amined it  mournfully,  clapped  it  on  again,  shaking  his 
head  with  an  air  of  chagrin. 

"  But,  look  out !  my  dog's  got  something  !  his  tail  says 
so," — and  with  outstretched  arm  he  held  up  his  forefinger 
vertically,  making  it  shake  and  quiver  so  as  to  mimic  every 
movement  of  the  dog's  tail  and  express  all  the  varying 
moods  of  his  excitement. 

Suddenly  Pastoure's  finger  dropped  to  the  same  almost 
horizontal  position  which  his  dog's  tail  had  just  assumed. 
It  was  a  new  dog,  loiown  as  Pan-pan,  or  Double-barrel. 
Dog  and  man  were  both  on  the  point. 

"  Put  him  up  !  "  shouted  Pastoure,  without  taking  the 
trouble  to  mount  a  tree. 

The  dog  sprang  forward,  and  the  rabbit  bolted  like  a 
shot  from  a  cannon ;  breaking  covert  and  darting  up  a 
path,  he  was  in  full  view  for  a  moment.  Pastoure  fired — 
and  the  rabbit  only  ran  the  harder.  A  miss  !  .  .  .  Pastoure 
was  so  amazed  he  clean  forgot  his  second  barrel. 

He  gazed  stupidly  after  the  little  white  rump  that  looked 
so  like  a  mark  for  shooting  practice,  under  the  short  scut 
that  seemed  to  cock  up,  a  note  of  exclamation  expressive 
of  mocking  derision. 

"  To  miss  a  rabbit  like  that !  To  make  a  miss  like  that !  " 
he  stormed,  his  chest  heaving  with  impotent  rage. 

It  is  nothing  out  of  the  way  under  such  circumstances  for 
a  genuine  Proven9al  sportsman  to  smash  his  gun  against 
a  rock.  In  any  case  he  never  fails  to  threaten  in  tones  of 
thunder  how  he  will  break  the  wretched  thing  all  to  bits 
to  be  even  with  it. 

"  I'll  smash  it,  I  will  .  .  .  one  day  .  .  .  the  broom- 
handle  !  .  .  .  I  don't  know  why  I  don't  finish  it  now  against 
the  rocks,  'pon  my  word,  I  don't !  " 

But  Pastour6  was  otherwise  minded  this  time.  His  gun 
was  not  the  culprit ;  he  was  as  firmly  convinced  of  the 
excellence  of  his  weapon  as  of  his  own  marksmanship. 
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"  To  miss  so  fine  a  shot !  Great  God  !  the  thing's  not 
possible  !    No,  no,  it's  not  possible  !  " 

It  must  be  a  case  of  \vitchcraft  then  !  Neither  gun  nor 
man  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  Some  power  superior  to 
all  human  efifort  had  turned  the  shot. 

"  Pechere  !  I  swear  I  was  straight !  "  he  cried.  "  Oh  ! 
couquin  de  Diou !  brigand  de  Diou !  (villain  of  a  God  ! 
brigand  of  a  God  !)  " 

The  blasphemy  was  hardly  out  of  his  lips  ere  the  words 
suggested  a  sudden  thought.  Instinctively  he  had  blamed 
the  Almighty  .  .  .  now  he  reflected,  and  instantly  told 
himself  he  was  in  the  right.  God  only  was  the  culprit — 
God,  and  no  one  else  !  Thereupon  Pastoure  shook  his 
great  powerful  fist  at  the  sky,  that  is  to  say  at  God  in 
person. 

Against  the  vast  blue  expanse,  flecked  here  and  there 
with  white  clouds,  he  saw  his  fist,  his  own  fist,  in  startling 
relief,  and  at  the  sight  he  conceived  a  new  consciousness  of 
his  powers. 

It  was  big  and  strong  enough,  this  fist,  to  force  them  to 
give  him  his  rights,  whatever  happened  !  No,  no,  he  was 
afraid  of  nothing,  not  he,  with  a  fist  like  that !  he  cared  for 
neither  God  nor  devil ! 

The  invisible  Power  that  dwells  in  the  skies  and  occupies 
its  leisure  moments  in  saving  bunny  rabbits  from  sports- 
men's guns  was  made  manifest  to  Pastoure's  eyes.  He 
seemed  to  see  the  face  of  it  peeping  out  between  two  clouds 
and  grinning  at  him.  And  he  recommenced  his  tirade  in 
more  and  more  furious  language  : 

"  Oh  !  voleur  de  Diou  !  to  make  me  miss  a  shot  like  that, 
mendiant  de  Diou  f  brigand  de  Diou "  (Thief  of  a  God  ! 
beggarly  thief  of  a  God  !) 

The  insults  that  poured  off  his  tongue  echoed  in  his  own 
ears,  and  excited  him  to  more  and  more  violent  abuse, 
while  the  look  of  his  fist,  still  pointed  at  the  zenith,  roused 
in  his  bosom  a  perfect  frenzy  of  defiance.  At  the  same 
time  all  these  outward  and  visible  signs  of  his  wrath  made 
all   the   more  exasperating   the   obstinate   silence   of   the 
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hostile  Power,  which  did  not  even  deign  to  answer  a  word, 
but  continued  to  mock  him  witli  an  absolutely  impassive 
face. 

He  could  bear  no  more,  the  intensity  of  his  indignation 
broke  all  bounds.  In  a  very[paroxysm  of  rage  he  sprang  to  a 
pine  and  climbed  to  the  top  as  nimbly  as  a  squirrel,  with  the 
reckless  daring  of  a  Titan  storming  the  heights  of  Olympus, 
and  then,  gun  in  hand,  Pastoure,  the  taciturn,  the  inimitablo 
Pastoure,  hurled  his  challenge  in  the  Almighty's  face  : 

"  I  have  one  barrel  left  still,  brigand  !  Come  down  a  bit, 
if  you  dare  !   see,  I  have  climbed  half-way  to  meet  you  !  " 

But  nothing  happened.  Evidently  God  did  not  dare, 
and  Pastoure,  as  a  final  piece  of  bravado,  taking  aim  at  the 
sky  where  the  Supreme  Power  was  skulking,  fired  a  shot 
at  the  clouds  ! 

Maurin  was  laughing  fit  to  die  all  the  while,  and  that 
evening,  at  the  inn,  before  Pastoure's  face,  who  had  relapsed 
into  his  habitual  taciturnity,  the  King  of  the  Maures  told 
the  story  to  his  friend  the  innkeeper. 

He,  Maurin,  like  Pastoure,  saw  nothing  more  in  the 
incident  than  a  very  natural  demonstration  expressive 
of  a  sportsman's  chagrin  and  disappointment.  .  .  .  But 
a  bagman,  a  good  Catholic,  who  was  sitting  at  the  next 
table,  chose  to  be  scandalised,  and  went  off,  after  eating  his 
dinner,  to  repeat  the  tale  of  blasphemous  profanity  to  a 
number  of  pious  old  ladies,  shopkeepers  dealing  in  the 
colonial  products  it  was  his  business  to  push.  Thanks  to 
these  bigots,  the  two  friends  Maurin  and  Pastoure  found 
themselves  next  day,  which  was  the  Feast  of  St.  Martin, 
looked  upon  askance  by  the  whole  orthodox  population  of 
Le  Plan-de-la-Tour.  Truly  there  are  some  people  in  the 
world  who  have  no  sense  of  humour  whatever  f 
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How  the  good  folk  of  Le  Plan  were  lamentably  disturbed  in  the 
exercise  of  their  customary  ceremonial  on  the  Feast-day  of 
St.  Martin,  and  how  a  Miracle  happily  saved  the  situation. 

The  innkeeper  Jouve,  a  quite  exceptional  exponent  of 
the  culinary  art,  is  highly  thought  of  in  the  district  for 
the  independence  of  his  character.  This  singular  but 
characteristically  Proven9al  landlord  feeds  only  such 
travellers  as  meet  with  his  approval.  If  you  are  not  in 
Jouve's  good  books,  there's  no  more  to  be  said  ;  you  will 
get  nothing  out  of  him  either  for  love  or  money.  From 
one  end  of  the  Maures  to  the  other,  people  are  fond  of 
relating  the  story  how  a  certain  Monsieur  le  Prefet, 
arriving  one  day  at  Jouve's  to  order  dinner  for  himself, 
his  wife  and  a  guest's  wife,  Jouve  told  him  coolly  : 

"  You  should  have  given  me  notice  ;  can't  do  it !  " 

"  There's  no  '  can't  do  it '  in  the  matter.  You  must. 
Do  it  for  me  ;  I  am  the  Prefet." 

"  I  know  that  very  well,"  replied  Jouve.  "  I've  heard 
them  calling  you  so  for  the  last  hour.  But  if  you  were 
the  Pope  of  Rome,  I  can't  do  it." 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  because  .  .  ." 

"  But,  reaUy  !  " 

"  Well,  look  here,  if  you  want  me  to  tell  you  .  .  ." 

He  looked  with  ill-concealed  disgust  at  the  Parisian 
toilettes — frocks,  hats  and  mantles,  of  the  two  highly 
respectable  women  who  were  awaiting  his  answer,  and 
deceived  by  the  rather  outre  costumes  of  the  two  ladies  : 

"  I'll  have  no  '  cocottes  '  in  my  house !  "  he  blurted  out. 

The  burst  of  laughter  that  greeted  the  words  only  ex- 
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asperated  him  the  more.  All  explanations  were  in  vain  ; 
he  would  not  retract. 

"  When  folks  go  flaunting  about  like  that,  they  mustn't 
be  surprised  if  they're  taken  for  '  cocottes.'  " 

The  man  was  a  true  son  of  Provence,  racy  of  the  soil.  ' 

Jouve  was  an  admirer  of  Maurin  and  Pastoure,  and  he 
spoke  up  for  them  ;  but  his  efforts  availed  nothing  to 
conciliate  public  opinion,  to  put  Pastour6's  extravagant 
behaviour  in  its  true  light.  .  .  .  The  pious  Avere  deter- 
mined to  regard  it  as  a  premeditated  act  of  sacrilege. 
This  only  made  the  other  section  of  the  population  laugh 
the  more  consumedly,  and  the  story,  flying  from  mouth 
to  mouth,  set  the  whole  village  agog  to  stare  at  the  two 
sportsmen,  when  they  stepped  out  of  the  inn  to  attend 
the  procession  to  the  church. 

" Sant  Martin!  Sant  Martin  arribof"  (St.  Martin  is 
coming). 

And  there  he  was,  perched  on  his  tall  pedestal,  a 
Saint  Martin  of  wood,  mounted  on  a  charger,  the  whole 
carried  on  the  shoulders  of  four  men  by  means  of  two 
strong  horizontal  poles. 

Dressed  as  a  Roman  knight,  the  great  St.  Martin  sat 
woodenly  on  his  wooden  steed,  his  great  sword  held  stiffly 
aloft,  ready  to  cut  his  flowing  blue  cloak  in  twainj  while 
a  shivering  beggar,  crouched  among  the  horse's  legs,  lifted 
his  hands  to  receive  the  benevolent  gift.  The  cloak  was 
of  a  startling  shade  of  blue,  and  had  gold  fringe.  A  crowd 
followed  behind — boys  and  girls,  old  men  and  women, 
all  shouting  together  in  a  hundred  different  tones  : 

"  Sant  Martin  !    Sant  Martin  !    Vivo  Sant  Martin  !  " 

The  whole  village  joined  in  the  procession,  the  nucleus 
of  which  was  a  band  of  lay  associates  in  white  surplices, 
carrying  tapers  in  their  hands,  and  two  or  three  penitents 
in  cowls. 

Now  custom  ordains  that  when  St.  Martin  arrives  in 
front  of  the  church,  M.  le  Cur6,  attired  in  his  finest  vest- 
ments, steps  forward  to  meet  his  Saintship  in  the  porch. 
Then  the  procession  halts,  and  all  voices  burst  into  a 
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canticle  of  praise.  At  this  psychological  moment,  a  poor 
man — a  genuine  poor  man,  be  it  miderstood — of  the 
village,  trained  for  the  part,  whose  duty  is  to  represent 
St.  Martin's  suppliant,  approaches  the  priest  and  kneels 
on  the  church  steps.  Immediately  the  sacristan  hands 
the  Cure  a  garment,  which  the  latter  is  to  present  to  the 
beggar  as  coming  from  St.  Martin.  But  the  garment  in 
question  is  never  a  cloak — cloaks,  with  gold  fringes  or 
not,  costing  too  dear,  and  being  quite  out  of  the  fashion. 
But,  be  it  what  it  may,  jacket  or  waistcoat  or  what  not, 
the  gift  must  be  fully  and  adequately  justified  by  the 
woebegone  and  imploring  attitude  of  the  recipient. 

The  poor  man  must  shiver  !  That  is  his  role  in  the 
play,  and  he  has  to  act  up  to  it,  whatever  the  weather 
may  be.  It  is  often  hot  enough  in  Provence  at  that 
season ;  indeed,  people  constantly  speak  of  "  St.  Martin's 
summer."  All  the  same,  the  crowd,  always  inclined  to 
be  a  bit  cruel  and  facetious,  would  never  allow  the  pauper 
to  get  his  dole  without  having  honestly  earned  it  by  a 
proper  display  of  shivering,  visible  to  everybody  present. 

"  Trimouaro  !  tremouaro  !  "  (Shiver,  man  !  shiver  !)  is 
the  universal  cry. 

Maurin  and  Pastoure  had  never,  in  the  whole  course 
of  their  lives,  witnessed  this  singular  ceremony ;  and 
they  watched  with  wonder  and  some  naive  indignation 
this  burlesque  of  wretchedness  and  charity,  which  cer- 
taialy  did  not  redound  much  to  the  credit  either  of  charity 
or  honest  poverty. 

Now  it  so  happened,  that  year,  that  the  garment  ap- 
pointed to  play  the  part  of  the  cloak  of  pious  legend  was 
a  pair  of  trousers. 

A  poor,  humble,  two-franc  pair,  of  common  blue  stu£F ! 
A  lamentable,  a  pitiful  spectacle — the  two  dangling  legs, 
hanging  there,  stiff  in  their  newness  and  of  a  staring  blue, 
over  the  priest's  arm,  whose  own  back  was  covered  with 
a  magnificent  stole  on  which  glittered,  in  heavy  em- 
broidery, a  golden  sun  above  a  dove  equally  resplendent 
in  silver  thread  ! 
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"  A  sword !  a  sword  !  "  cried  a  wag.  "  Cut  the 
trousers  in  two !     Only  give  him  one  half  !  " 

The  poor  man  had  not  needed,  by  way  of  justifying 
the  charity  to  be  bestowed  on  him,  to  don  his  second-best 
breeches,  for  indeed  he  had  only  one  pair — a  harlequin 
affair,  patched  in  a  dozen  places  with  cloth  of  a  dozen 
different  colours. 

"  Oh  !  the  brutes  !  the  confounded  brutes  !  "  ejaculated 
Pastoure. 

The  crowd  growled  :  "  Who  was  that  spoke  ?  "  and  a 
voice  replied  :  "  The  same  fellow  who  fired  yesterday  at 
the  good  God  !  " 

But  the  poor  man  was  not  shivering. 

"  Shiver  !  "  ordered  the  Cure  according  to  rule. 

"  Shiver !  "  re-echoed  the  crowd,  laughing,  and  for- 
getting Pastoure  for  the  moment  to  devote  their  attention 
to  tormenting  the  poor  man. 

The  latter,  scared  and  alarmed,  and  not  knowing  which 
way  to  look  under  all  the  fuss  made  about  him  and  his 
poverty,  muttered  an  aside  to  the  Cure  : 

"  But  I'm  not  cold  !  Give  me  the  trousers  or  don't ; 
only  be  quick,  for  God's  sake  !  " 

"  Shiver  !  "  yelled  the  crowd. 

Not  daring  to  disobey  his  flock,  the  Cure  drew  back 
the  breeches,  which  the  wretch  thought  were  as  good  as 
his  already,  and  repeated — he  was  a  simple  man  and  was 
only  following  old-time  customs  : 
;    "  Shiver,  man  !   shiver  !   shiver  and  shake,  I  tell  you  !  " 

Maurin,  who  was  in  the  front  row  of  onlookers,  could 
bear  no  more.  He  sprang  at  the  trousers,  snatched  them 
out  of  the  priest's  hand,  and  next  moment,  taking  the 
poor  wretch  under  the  arms,  he  set  him  up  on  his  feet, 
vociferating  : 

"  Come,  get  up,  you  donkey  !  No  man  ever  asks  any- 
thing on  his  knees,  let  Maurin  tell  you  that  much  !  .  .  . 
And  you,  good  folks,  aren't  you  ashamed  of  tantalising 
the  poor  fellow  so  ?  Hasn't  he  shivered  enough,  real 
shivering  mind  you,  all  his  life  long  ?    Must  you  force  him 
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to  make  a  farce  of  his  wretchedness  into  the  bargain  ? 
You're  laughing,  I  say,  when  you  ought  to  be  weeping  !  Is 
it  not  a  sin  and  a  shame  to  make  a  man  go  on  his  knees 
for  a  twopenny  present  Hke  that,  now  isn't  it  ?  For  a 
moment's  diversion  you  insult  religion  and  humiliate  a 
fellow-creature.  All  the  lot  of  you,  pious  and  impious 
alike,  strike  me  as  mere  brutes — or  perhaps  I  should  rather 
say  a  pack  of  children  plajdng  with  the  misery  of  human 
existence  !  That's  Maurin's  idea — and  he's  not  afraid  to 
say  what  he  thinks  !  Come  on,  my  poor  fellow,"  turning 
to  the  mendicant,  "  take  it  quick,  and  come  away  Avith  me. 
.  .  .  For  a  couple  of  snipe  I'll  get  them  to  make  you  a 
jacket  and  breeches  for  your  Sunday  wear  !  .  .  ." 

He  turned  to  go,  but  suddenly  wheeling  round  again  and 
facing  the  crowd,  he  added  : 

"  I  don't  know  what  your  St.  Martin  thinks  of  it,  but 
my  own  notion  is  he's  not  over  and  above  pleased  with  you  ! 
.  .  .  Yes,  and  these  folks,  who  are  working  people,  are 
always  complaining  of  the  rich  and  powerful  !  Ah  !  it'll 
be  a  fine  thing,  when  you're  all  bourgeois  !  A  delightful 
country  France  will  be  then  !  " 

Maurin  had  said  his  say  amid  the  stupefied  amazement 
of  the  massed  spectators  ;  the  moment  he  stopped  speak- 
ing, they  broke  up  in  disorderly  groups,  shouting  and 
protesting  against  the  insult  to  religion  and  public 
decency. 

"  Why,  whatever  has  come  to  Maurin — such  a  fine 
fellow  too,  pechere !  The  sun  must  have  turned  his 
wits  !  " 

Pastoure  for  his  part  limited  his  remarks  to  three  words. 
"  A  pretty  fix  !  "  he  groaned — and  kept  close  at  Maurin's 
side,  ready  to  defend  him. 

The  female  portion  of  the  pious  crowd  was,  needless  to 
say,  the  most  virulent.  A  pubhc  function,  sanctioned  by 
the  Mayor,  had  been  spoilt.  Inoffensive  citizens  and  the 
priest  of  the  parish  had  been  scouted  and  scoffed  at. 
Exemplary  punishment  was  called  for,  and  an  uncom- 
promising proces-verbal  setting  forth  Maurin's  delinquencies. 
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The  King  of  the  Maures  found  few  defenders,  having 
attacked  everybody  indiscriminately — a  deplorably  in- 
judicious proceeding  ! 

The  Garde  Champetre  of  the  Commune  stepped  for- 
ward, escorting  the  Deputy  Mayor,  who  had  supervision 
of  the  police  administration. 

"  Come  now,"  said  the  latter,  addressing  Maurin, 
"better  go!" 

A  Republican  and  a  free-thinker,  he  was  disposed  to  be 
lenient. 

"  Arrest  him,  arrest  Maurin  !  "  came  a  voice  from  the 
crowd. 

"  Touch  me,  if  you  dare  !  "  blustered  Maurin. 

The  Deputy  Mayor  felt  he  must  exert  his  authority. 
This  open  rebellion  of  a  citizen  and  taxpayer  awoke  in 
him  the  Napoleon  that  sleeps  in  the  heart  of  every  French 
official. 

"  Do  not  force  me  to  severe  measures,"  he  said  majesti- 
cally ;  "  you  are  infringing  pubHc  order." 

"  If  that's  public  order,"  cried  Maurin,  "  why,  bravo  for 
anarchy,  say  I !  " 

Meantime  Parlo-Soulet,  grown  desperately  excited  and, 
for  him,  quite  talkative,  was  haranguing  the  threatening 
crowd : 

"  A  pretty  state  of  things — your  St.  Martin  who  sets  poor 
folks  shivering  !  Wliere's  the  sense  of  it  ?  The  real  St. 
Martin  did  just  the  opposite  !  " 

"  Come,  keep  moving  !  "  said  the  Garde. 

"  I  go  on  when  I  choose,  and  when  I  choose,  I  stop,  like 
Secourgeon's  horse,"  said  Maurin  defiantly. 

The  Garde,  who  did  not  know  what  the  name  might 
mean,  took  it  for  an  insult,  and  made  as  if  to  seize  Maurin. 
The  result  was  startling  ;  he  received  a  blow  of  the  butt 
from  Pastoure  that  sent  him  rolling  over  on  his  back 
between  the  legs  of  the  Saint's  bearers,  one  of  whom 
toppled  over  too.  The  wooden  figure  fell  with  a  crash  to 
the  ground  and  was  badly  damaged,  while  the  cloak  tore 
into  two  almost  equal  halves — a  result  which  in  all  these 
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years  St.  Martin's  impending  sword  had  never  managed 
to  effect. 

The  disorder  in  the  street  before  the  church  door  was 
indescribable.  The  air  resounded  with  cat-calls  and  howls. 
Men  were  shouting  and  wrangling  ;  women  fainting  and 
screaming  ;  children  crying  and  hanging  desperately  at 
their  mothers'  apron -strings. 

The  Cure  apostrophised  heaven  with  uplifted  hands, 
while  the  Garde  Champetre  was  strugghng  to  his  feet,  rub- 
bing his  sides.  Meantime  Maurin,  with  Pastoure  at  his 
heels,  was  making  for  the  woods,  but  not  before  he  had 
said  a  passing  word  to  the  poor  shiverer  who,  by  not 
shivering  vigorously  enough,  had  been  the  cause  of  all  the 
rumpus. 

"  Here,  take  these  two  snipe  ;  they  sell  for  three  francs 
ten  sous.  Take  my  snipe  and  tell  the  tailor  to  make  you 
the  jacket  and  pair  of  trousers  I  promised  you,  you  donkey!" 

When  they  were  deep  in  the  woods  : 

"  I'm  not  a  man  of  the  towns,"  Maurin  said.  "  Every 
time  I  go  there,  I'm  sorry  for  it  afterwards.  .  .  .  Yet 
there  must  be  towns,  unfortimately  !  " 

"  There  must  be  something  of  everything  to  make  a 
world,"  replied  Parlo-Soulet  philosophically. 

"  And  do  you  know,"  Maurin  went  on,  "  do  you  know 
why  they're  such  devotees  of  St.  Martin  in  this  country  ? 
I've  just  thought  of  the  reason." 

"  Yes,  and  why  is  it  ?  " 

"  For  the  same  reason  people  always  make  much  of  a 
Deputy  when  they  think  he  may  become  minister  and 
so  be  of  help  to  his  friends,  once  he  is  in  power." 

"  What  sort  of  a  tale's  that  you're  pitching  me  ?  " 
growled  Pastoure. 

"  Oh,  yes  !  "  declared  Maurin,  "  My  grandmother,  who 
was  an  ardent  worshipper  of  St.  Martin,  often  told  me  when 
I  was  a  little  lad  :  '  The  good  God  is  getting  old,  very  old, 
my  boy,  older  every  day  ;  it  can't  be  long  now  before  he 
retu-es.  .  .  .  Well  .  .  .  well,  it'll  be  St.  Martin  will  take  the 
billet.'  " 
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"  It  is  very  certain,"  Pastoure  agreed,  "  the  good  God 
must  be,  these  days,  at  least  as  old  as  Methuselah  !  " — 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  day  he  never  opened  his  lips. 

Meanwhile  the  good  folk  of  Le  Plan  had  picked  up 
their  Saint.  When  they  saw  the  statue  lying  on  the 
pavement  of  the  church  porch  was  badly  injured,  there 
was  at  first  a  cry  of  sorrow  and  indignation.  But  it  was 
immediately  noticed  that  the  Saint's  cloak  had  split 
"  straight  along  the  seam,"  quite  neatly  and  cleanly. 
Thereupon  an  old  woman  suddenly  cried  out : 

"  A  miracle  !  a  miracle  !  just  as  the  Saint  was  falling, 
his  arm  swept  down  and  with  his  sword  he  cut  his  cloak  in 
two  on  purpose.  ...  I  saw  him  myself,  and  his  face  wore 
a  smile  all  the  time  !  " 

"  A  miracle  !  "  the  crowd  caught  up  the  cry  ;  and  now, 
out  of  the  half  of  St.  Martin's  cloak  the  rich  inhabitants  of 
the  Commune  have  made  relics,  to  be  worn  in  scapularies, 
which  have  the  virtue  of  keeping  their  possessors  warm — 
a  great  economy  in  winter  clothing  ! 

When  Maurin  heard  of  it : 

"  And  to  think,"  he  exclaimed,  "  that  they  owe  all  this 
to  me — and  they've  never  thought  of  tearing  up  their 
proces -verbal !  " 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  of  the  miracle,  when  the  pious 
commercial  traveller  presented  himself  at  the  dinner  hour 
before  Jouve's  inn-door,  he  found  his  valise  and  his  boxes 
of  samples  deposited  on  the  sidewalk. 

The  innkeeper  was  planted  on  the  threshold  waiting  for 
him,  and  addressed  him  in  accents  of  stern  reproof  : 

"  I'm  not  fond  of  traitors,  and  I  won't  have  them  inside 
my  house.    Go  and  get  your  meals  somewhere  else." 

"  But  there's  not  another  post  leaves  till  to-morrow, 
and " 

"  Well  then,  sleep  in  the  street  " — and  Jouve  banged  the 
door  in  his  face. 


CHAPTER    XXXI 

Shows  how  Maurin  and  Parlo-Soulet  are  comparable,  in  the  judgment 
of  competent  observers,  to  the  grandest  figures  in  history  and 
legend ;  how  M.  Cabissol,  with  his  tale  of  Maitre  Magofs  Good 
Advice,  proved  himself  to  have  fathomed  the  popular  mind  to  its 
depths  ;  and  how  Maurin  "  told  another  "  not  less  diverting,  called 
Duck- shooting  Extraordinary. 

Maurin  was  in  the  wrong  to  accuse  the  inhabitants  of 
Le  Plan  of  ingratitude.  The  Mayor  of  that  township  was 
a  just  and  a  judicious  man,  and  he  presently  succeeded 
in  appeasing  the  popular  fury.  The  fact  being  that  in 
his  secret  heart,  though  he  refrained  from  saying  so,  he 
looked  upon  Maurin's  behaviour  as  reasonable  enough. 
What  he  did  was  to  temporise,  preaching  severity  in  his 
public  utterances,  swearing  to  the  Garde  he  would  know 
how  to  make  his  office  respected,  and  assuring  his  Deputy 
that,  if  he  had  only  been  wearing  his  insignia  of  office, 
Maurin  would  have  been  more  respectful.  He  drew  up 
long  reports,  threatening  all  sorts  of  pains  and  penalties, 
but  said  he  would  keep  them  by  liim  to  revise  and 
make  the  wording  still  stronger.  The  final  result  was 
that  Le  Plan-de-la-Tour  of  to-day  remembers,  with  a 
quiet  langh  of  amusement,  the  memorable  morning  when 
two  pagans  it  cannot  bring  itself  to  condemn  constrained 
St.  Martin  to  part  at  last  with  a  half  of  his  cloak. 

Within  a  week  there  was  no  thought  of  punishing 
the  culprit ;  the  story  had  become  merely  a  subject 
for  merriment.  The  most  pious  laughed  the  loudest, 
and  teased  the  Cure  and  the  beadle  on  their  part  in  the 
miracle  till  they  lost  their  tempers.  As  for  the  Garde 
Champetre,  he  kept  to  his  dying  day  the  picturesque 
nickname  of  Cuoii  I'embaro,  signifjdng,  in  the  vernacular, 
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that  he  was  so  heavy  behind  he  could  not  help  tumbling 
about  without  any  other  cause  ! 

The  village  lads  would  yell  out  the  name  gleefully 
whenever  he  was  at  a  respectful  distance,  varying  it 
occasionally  into  prouce-barbaou,  which  is  Provengal  for 
prods-verbal. 

The  story  of  St.  Martin's  cloak  became  current  in 
less  than  two  days  from  one  end  of  the  chain  of  the 
Maures  to  the  other,  the  Cogolin  diligence  having  carried 
the  news  next  day  all  hot  to  Draguignan.  By  next  morn- 
ing Figanieres  was  enjoying  the  tale,  while  at  Bormes, 
M.  Cabissol  was  telling  M.  Rinal  : 

"  Our  Maurin  this  time  has  beaten  Napoleon,  and  risen 
to  the  level  of  a  Don  Quixote,  that  Caesar  of  the  un- 
alloyed ideal.  Napoleon  never  declared  war  for  a  purely 
human  motive,  as  our  Maurin  did  on  this  occasion,  while 
in  Cervantes,  neither  the  Knight's  attack  on  the  wind- 
mills, nor  his  assault  on  the  convoy  of  galley-slaves  has 
the  genuine  moral  beauty  of  this  adventure.  The  inci- 
dent of  the  marionettes  is  the  only  one  to  match  it.  Our 
poor  friend  is  done  for,  for  sure ;  he  is  fighting  for  the 
ideal !  He  is  a  Christian  philosopher.  He  is,  it  may  be, 
a  forerunner,  but  he  has  all  the  look  of  a  man  behind  his 
age.  He  has  lost  sight,  doubtless  for  want  of  having 
ever  thought  out  the  question,  of  the  immortal  saying  of 
Cardinal  de  Retz,  who  tells  us  that  wisdom  consists  in 
knowing  '  the  true  range  of  possibilities.'  " 

"  How  you  exaggerate,  to  be  sure !  "  returned  M. 
Rinal.  "  At  this  rate,  the  ineffable  Pastoure,  with  his 
shot  at  the  Almighty,  would  be  as  grand  a  figure  as  Pro- 
metheus himself  defying  Olympus  from  the  summit  of 
the  Caucasus  !  " 

"  And  so  he  is,  neither  more  nor  less,"  declared  M. 
Cabissol.  "  Our  Titans  may  be  grotesque,  but  they 
are  heroic  for  all  that.  Pastoure,  firing  at  the  heavens, 
is  a  second  Voltaire,  if  you  take  it  so,  challenging  God 
to  dry  up  his  inkstand !  What  there  is  special  and 
characteristic  in  Pastoure  is,  as  always,  a  matter  of  race  ; 
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that  is  what  we  must  admire  in  him.  It  is  that  magic 
power,  which  is  a  gift  of  his  birthright,  of  putting  instantly 
into  action  a  mere  casual  expletive,  making  it  at  one  and 
the  same  time  heroic  and  burlesque,  materialising  and 
seeing  with  his  bodily  eyes  his  thoughts  transformed  into 
living  things  !  All  this  is  a  mark  of  genius  !  It  is  the 
same  faculty,  so  strongly  developed  in  Pastoure,  that 
makes  a  Shakespeare.  I  can  understand  now  why  the 
man  is  so  taciturn  in  company,  yet  talks  and  gesticulates 
freely  when  he  is  alone.  The  reason  is  that,  in  some  more 
or  less  confused  way,  he  knows  himself  to  be  superior  to 
the  common  herd  ;  he  scorns  argument  or  discussion  ;  he 
is  suflSicient  in  and  for  himself,  as  a  god  is.  He  refuses 
to  be  distracted  by  the  petty  views  of  petty  minds  ;  he 
cannot  think,  perhaps,  except  in  solitude.  But  iheUt 
what  intensity  of  concentration  !  Then  he  brings  forth  a 
world  of  his  own,  which  he  creates  and  maintains.  It 
lives  in  his  soliloquies  and  gesticulations.  It  is  only  when 
alone  his  genius  finds  scope ;  an  audience  silences  it. 
He  is  independent  of  the  universe,  which  he  dominates 
by  force  of  mind,  without  either  being  directly  conscious 
of  the  other.  .  .  That  is  what  I  make  of  a  Pastoure." 

M.  Rinal  broke  into  a  hearty  laugh. 

"  You  must  allow,  Cabissol,  you  puff  out  your  ass  finely  to 
make  him  fly,  as  they  say  the  good  folks  did  at  Gonfaron." 

"  I  see  no  ass  in  the  case,  and  therefore  no  such  travesty 
as  you  mean,"  repUed  M.  Cabissol ;  "I  may  heighten 
the  colouring,  granted  ;  but  only  because  I  am  a  true 
son  of  the  South,  and  because  I  have  full  confidence  in 
the  good  sense  of  my  interlocutor.  I  want  to  amuse 
him  by  the  extravagance  of  my  phrases  ;  but  I  expect 
him  to  discount  them,  I  pay  him  the  compliment  of  relying 
on  his  sense  of  humour,  and  so  I  speak  according  to  the 
genius  and  at  the  same  time  the  idealising  folly  of  the 
Provencal.  My  countrymen  should  never  indulge  in 
their  favourite  tricks  of  mystification  and  burlesque  except 
amongst  themselves ;  the  rest  of  the  world  docs  not 
understand  them." 
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"  I  am  a  good  Provencal  myself,  and  I  understand  you. 
Calm  yourself,  my  dear  Cabissol ;  but  you  must  allow 
that,  when  you  get  on  the  subject  of  Maurin  and  Pastoure, 
whom  I  am  just  as  fond  of  as  you  are,  you  are  a  bit  too 
ready  to  transfigure  them  into  impeccable  heroes." 

"  I  say,"  retorted  M.  Cabissol  emphatically,  "  and  I  am 
ready  to  stick  to  it,  that  Maurin  is  an  idealist,  that  he  be- 
lieves in  the  goodness  and  good- will  of  his  fellow-peasants, 
and  that  he  is  thus  preparing  cruel  disappointments  and 
evil  days  for  himself." 

"  And  I  say  just  the  same  of  you  yourself,  my  dear 
Cabissol ;  you  look  at  men  and  things  in  too  rosy  a  light. 
I  believe  you  to  be  incapable  of  allowing  the  possibility 
of  one  tiny  fault  in  our  friend  Maurin  or  one  spot  on  the 
sun.    It  is  a  mistake." 

"  And  you  bring  this  charge  against  me  ?  Eook  here, 
my  dear  M.  Rinal,  listen  to  me  ;  I  feel  certain  you  really 
think  as  I  do.  In  my  eyes  Maurin  represents  the  spiritual 
side  of  our  countrymen,  the  popular  soul  of  our  land.  He 
goes  in  front,  he  is  a  leader.  Pastoure,  more  dull-witted 
and  a  sentimentalist,  follows  him  and  will  follow  him, 
everywhere  and  always.  And,  between  them,  with  their 
naive  clumsiness,  their  self-sufl&ciency,  and  their  inefficien- 
cies (no  one  is  perfect,  you  know)  they  might  save  us — 
were  it  only  by  their  gaiety  of  heart — from  more  than  one 
national  disappointment !  Wherefore  the  individuals  known 
as  Maurin  and  Pastoure  are  well  worthy,  it  seems  to  me, 
to  stir  my  enthusiasm  and  yours,  the  more  so  seeing  that 
— I  will  admit  as  much — ^in  many  of  our  peasants  the  con- 
science is  still  in  a  more  or  less  nebulous  condition.  .  .  ." 

"  Well  and  good  !  "  cried  M.  Rinal ;  "  why,  I  did  quite 
right  to  press  you  for  an  explanation.  .  .  .  Ah  !  .  .  .  here 
comes  Maurin." 

The  subject  of  their  conversation  walked  in,  shook  hands 
with  his  two  friends,  and  sat  down  modestly  on  the  edge 
of  a  chair. 

"  Just  as  you  came  in,  my  good  Maurin,"  said  M.  Cabissol, 
"  I  was  about  to  tell  M.  Rinal  a  conversation  I  had  the 
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other  morning  with  a  peasant  of  my  acquaintance,  a 
man  named  Magaud. 

"  I  don't  know  him,"  said  Maurin. 

"  We  are  listening,"  M,  Rinal  announced,  throwing  him- 
self back  in  his  arm-chair. 

"  Well,  to  begin  with,  I  will  call  my  little  story  : 

MaItre  Magaud's  Good  Advice. 

"  Close  alongside  the  high  road,  Maitre  Magaud,  a  tall, 
thin  old  man,  was  working  in  silence  under  the  noonday 
sun. 

"  His  blue  cotton  shirt  was  open  at  the  neck,  showing  a 
triangle  of  bare  chest  that  was  tanned  almost  black. 
First  he  would  hft  above  his  head,  with  a  stiff,  mechanical 
action,  his  heavy,  two-pronged  mattock,  then  bending 
suddenly,  would  drive  it  with  all  his  force  in  the  hard 
ground,  which  was  cleft  by  the  sudden  impact." 

"  I  can  see  him  doing  it,"  said  M.  Rinal. 

"  Next,"  went  on  M.  Cabissol,  "  he  would  grip  the  end 
of  the  horizontal  wooden  handle  and  draw  in  his  arms 
with  an  upward  heave,  so  that  the  force  of  leverage  tore  up  a 
great  jagged  clod  of  earth  as  hard  as  rock.  This  he  pitched 
behind  him,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  repeat  the  same 
movement,  which  never  varied,  taking  a  step  forward  every 
quarter  of  an  hour. 

"  Since  daybreak  Magaud  had  been  hard  at  it,  repeating 
this  tiresome  operation  over  and  over  again,  only  losing 
his  temper  occasionally  and  hitting  out  viciously. 

"  '  Well,'  said  I,  as  I  was  passing,  '  are  you  getting  on, 
eh?' 

"  '  Getting  on  !  Why,  she  won't  let  me  do  anything 
with  her,  the  brute  !  ' — she  being  the  ground. 

"  '  Ah  !  so  it's  too  hard,  is  it  ?  '  I  remarked. 

"  '  And  when  it's  not  too  hard  it's  too  soft,'  he  grumbled 
back,  '  and  that's  just  as  bad.' 

"  At  that  moment  a  cart  could  be  heard  approaching 
along  the  road  with  a  great  rattle  of  wood  and  iron.  I 
looked  behind  us.    Away  at  the  corner  appeared,  first  of 
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all,  a  little  donkey  between  two  rope  traces,  hanging 
loose  and  slack." 

"  Egad  !  "  put  in  Maui'in,  "  a  donkey's  no  sort  of  a 
beast ;  the  instant  it's  left  alone,  it  pulls  as  little  as  ever 
it  can.  'Tis  a  downright  selfish  member  of  society,  as  we  all 
are  !  " 

M.  Cabissol  and  M.  Rinal  exchanged  a  look  of  intelligence, 
and  the  former  went  on  with  his  narrative  : 

"  A  big  horse  between  the  shafts  followed  the  donkey 
lazily,  looking  half  asleep.  The  cart  was  returning  empty 
from  market.  Seated  on  a  chair  in  the  middle  was  the 
driver,  clean  and  cosy,  and  smoking  a  new  white  clay  pipe. 

"  As  the  cart  passed  close  by  us  : 

"  '  Good  day,  Latrinque  !  '  Magaud  called  out. 

"  '  Good  day,  Magaud  !  '  replied  the  man. 

"  The  cart  drove  on,  hiding  the  two  animals,  horse  and 
donkey,  from  us.  But  we  could  still  see  their  legs  under- 
neath. The  cart  was  painted  blue,  and  was  smothered  in 
white  dust.  Latrinque  sat  proudly  in  it,  his  new  pipe 
between  his  teeth,  his  eyes  travelling  over  his  neighbours' 
vines,  of  which  he  was  calculating  the  yield." 

"  I  know  the  sort,"  broke  in  Maurin,  "  and  plenty  of  'em ! " 

"  Magaud  threw  down  his  mattock  in  the  scanty  shade 
of  an  olive  with  a  sigh  of  relief  :  '  Ah  !  '  he  said,  '  now  I'm 
going  to  say  a  word  or  two  to  my  fiasque  !  ' 

"  His  game-bag  was  hung  up  on  a  low  branch  of  the  olive ; 
he  unhitched  it  and  took  out  bread,  cheese,  an  onion,  and 
a  supply  of  salt  in  a  piece  of  reed  plugged  with  a  cork.  Then 
he  laid  his  fiasque,  a  flat,  wicker-covered  bottle,  beside  him, 
and  set  to  work  to  enjoy  his  whack." 

"  And  he  never  said  '  By  your  leave  '  ?  "  cried  Maurin, 
shocked. 

"  '  By  your  leave  !  '  yes,  Magaud  said  so  quite  politely," 
replied  M.  Cabissol,  glancing  at  Maurin.   Then  he  continued : 

"  '  All  right,  Magaud,  and  a  good  appetite  to  you ! '  I 
answered — and  stood  watching  him  eat. 

"  He  proceeded  with  his  meal,  picking  up  on  the  end  of 
his  knife  slices  of  the  raw  onion,  rubbing  them  in  the  salt 
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spread  on  the  leather  cover  of  his  game-bag,  which  he  had 
put  down  on  the  ground  near  him. 

"  After  a  silence  : 

"  '  Now  that  Latrinque/  he  said,  looking  up  suddenly, 
'  there's  a  chap  has  had  something  like  luck  ! ' 

"  He  tossed  away  the  onion  skin,  picked  up  a  hunch  of  red 
cheese  on  his  knife,  and  said  no  more. 

"  I  stood  expecting  his  story.  Presently,  with  his  mouth 
full  and  a  swollen  cheek,  he  went  on  again  : 

"  '  You  didn't  notice  how  proud  he  looked  in  his  cart, 
eh  ?  He's  got  the  dollars,  he  has — and  all  thanks  to  me 
too  !  But  for  me,  and  my  good  advice — humble  as  you  see 
me  here — his  father  would  have  been  just  as  poor  as  I  am ! ' 

"  At  this  point  I  thought  the  narrator  wanted  a  word 
of  encouragement,  and  I  said  : 

"  '  But  for  your  advice,  eh,  Magaud  ?  And  what  was 
this  advice  that  has  made  Latrinque  a  rich  man  ?  ' 

"  '  It  was  his  father  I  gave  it  to,  once  upon  a  time — and 
I'll  tell  you  how.  It's  a  good  twenty  years  ago.  In  those 
days  everybody  in  this  countryside  knew  an  old  miser,  who 
was  called — I  can't  say  why — the  "  Canonge."  ' 

"  '  Yes,  the  Canon.' 

"  '  You're  likely  right,  I'm  bad  at  your  grand  French 
words ;  I'm  not  much  at  book-learning,  I  can  barely  read. 
.  .  .  Well,  this  Canonge,  an  old  Cure  some  said,  an  old  soldier 
according  to  others,  was  a  man  that  nobody  knew  where  he 
came  from,  sir.  All  the  same,  he  had  land  in  the  country 
parts  and  money  in  the  towns.  He  was  rich,  ever  so  rich  . . . 
at  least  a  hundred  thousand  francs  !  But  a  regular  cur- 
mudgeon he  was,  a  hard  nut  for  anybody  to  crack.  No 
poor  man,  no  genuine  poor  man,  so  to  say,  had  ever  had  a 
penny  of  the  Canonge's  money.  If  you  only  walked  across 
his  vineyard,  he  would  be  after  you  with  a  gun,  and  if  a 
sportsman  had  picked  just  one  single  grape  to  quench  his 
consuming  thirst,  he  would  have  fired  on  him  without  a 
moment's  hesitation.  .  .  .  Yes,  there  are  men  like  that, 
mind  you,  and  not  so  few  neither  !  All  they  deserve  is 
a  good  stout  rope,  say  I,  to  hang  'em  with.'  " 
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"  There  are  such-like,"  said  Maurin,  "  I  know  there  are ; 
but  there  are  far  more  of  the  other  sort." 

"  Magaud,"  resumed  M,  Cabissol,  "  clapped  his  fiasque 
to  his  lips  and  took  a  long  pull.  The  liquid  gurgled  down 
his  throat  quite  audibly  like  a  spring  bubbling  out  in  a 
shady  nook — which  had  a  singularly  comic  effect  in  the 
deep  noonday  stillness  and  the  glaring  sunlight. 

"  Then  he  continued  : 

" '  He  was  no  favourite  in  the  district,  you  may  be  sure 
of  that ;  he  was  detested  by  man  and  beast,  but  folks  were 
afraid  of  him  and  left  him  alone  to  stew  in  his  own  juice  in 
his  house,  where  no  one  ever  crossed  the  threshold. 

" '  One  day  Latrinque,  a  labourer  in  the  fields  as  I  am,  the 
father  of  the  one  who  has  just  gone  by  sitting  so  proud  in 
his  cart,  came  to  my  house  to  have  a  word  with  me. 

"  ' "  Magaud !  "  he  began,  "  I've  come  to  ask  your  advice." 

"  '  "  Say  on,  then  !  Latrinque." 

" '  So  he  says :  "  Listen  here,  Magaud  " — and  this  is  what 
he  told  me. 

"  '  "  You  know  the  Canonge,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  '  "  Yes  !  " 

"  '  "  Well,  he  walked  into  my  house  this  morning,  and 
what  d'ye  think  he  said  ? 

"  '  "  Latrinque,"  says  he,  "  I'm  getting  an  old  man,  a  very 
old  man ;  I've  got  land,  as  you  must  know,  and  I've  got 
money.    Well,  if  you  choose,  it's  all  yours." 

"  '  Then  I  says  to  Latrinque  :  "  What  sort  of  a  yarn  is 
that  ?    You're  doating,  man  !  " 

"  '  But  Latrinque  only  said  :  "  You  wait  a  bit  till  you 
hear  the  Canonge's  notion."  He  says  to  me  :  "  Latrinque, 
I'm  getting  so  old  I  can't  go  any  more  to  the  village  to  buy 
my  victuals.  ..." 

"  '  His  victuals,  quotha  ! '  cried  Magaud  parenthetically, 
'  old  crusts  of  mouldy  bread  the  bakers  put  aside  for  the 
dogs — and  they  wouldn't  so  much  as  look  at  them  !  ' 

"  '  "  Why,  I  can't  even  get  as  far  as  my  garden  to  pluck 
myself  a  fig,  Latrinque,"  the  Canonge  went  on.  ' '  Latrinque, 
take  me  into  your  house,  as  a  boarder,  so  to  say  ;    now 
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this  is  our  bargain,  at  least  the  bargain  I  propose.  I  won't 
pay  you  anything,  but  ia  my  Avill,  signed,  sealed,  and 
delivered  before  witnesses  and  the  notary,  I  will  leave  you 
all  my  property, — ^good  money  and  good  land  with  it !  " 

" '  So  that,  says  Latrinque  to  me,  that's  what  the 
Canonge  proposed.  .  .  . 

"  '  And  I  says  to  Latrinque  : 

«  '  "  Well,  you  are  in  a  line  quandary !  " 

" '  Then  Latrinque  declared  : 

" '" I'd  strike  the  bargain  right  enough,  as  you  may 
suppose,  if  only  I  was  sure  the  old  horse  would  founder 
soon  ;  but  the  beggar  is  as  tough  as  nails  ;  he's  as  likely 
as  not,  if  I  agree,  to  make  up  his  mind  to  live  for  ever." 

"  ' "  Then  you  mean  to  decline  !  " 

" '  "  I'm  thinking  of  it.  But  first  I  want  to  hear  your 
advice,  anyway.  I  reckon  Magaud's  advice  is  always 
worth  having." 

"  '  Then  I  spoke  out  to  Latrinque  : 

"  '  "  Oh  !  the  donkey  you  are  !  Take  the  Canonge  into 
your  house,  of  course,  and  quick  about  it !  Not  to-morrow, 
but  this  very  night,  else  someone  else  may  step  in  and  rob 
you  of  your  luck.  The  old  skinflint  lives  on  scrapings  and 
parings  he  steals  from  his  neighbours'  hens ;  he  goes  out 
gleaning  at  harvest  time  in  other  people's  fields  to  collect 
half  a  dozen  ears  and  make  himself  a  bit  of  wheaten  cake. 
I've  seen  him  doing  it !  He's  as  thin  as  an  old  rusty  nail. 
So,  look  you,  the  first  couple  of  good  meals  he  eats,  he'll 
burst  like  a  worn-out  bag.  Take  him  home  with  you,  I 
tell  you,  and  refuse  him  nothing.  Load  the  table  every 
day  with  cutlets,  plenty  of  'em,  and  leg  of  mutton — you'll 
not  lose  by  it.  Ah  !  if  I  had  your  luck  !  But  I  live  alone, 
pechere  /  I've  no  vnie  and  no  money ;  I  couldn't  afford,  like 
you,  to  make  these  advances.  .  .  .  Do  as  I  tell  you, 
and  inside  a  week,  he'll  be  ripe,  the  old  thief,  for  the 
churchyard.  He'll  fall  on  victuals  he  hasn't  got  to  pay  for 
like  locusts  on  a  field  of  growing  corn.  He'll  die  of  his  own 
greed — and  the  bread  will  be  blessed  that  chokes  him  !  " 

"  ' "  Thank  you  for  your  good  advice,  Magaud,"  Latrinque 
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said  to  me  as  he  took  liis  leave,  "  only,  mind  you,  we  must 
proceed  cautiously.  ...  I  shan't  go  quite  so  fast.  .  .  . 
Yes,  I  shall  certainly  follow  your  advice,  but  I  shan't  go 
quite  so  fast  !  " 

"  '  "  You'll  be  making  a  mistake  then  ;  remember  the 
good  living  ought  to  take  him  by  surprise  !  "  So  Latrinque 
set  to  work  to  feed  the  Canonge  well,  but,  lo  and  behold  ! 
the  Canonge  set  to  work  to  put  on  flesh  ! 

"  '  Then  I  told  Latrinque  : 

"  '  "  You  must  kill  your  fowls," — and  so  he  did.  He 
even  wrung  the  necks  of  a  pair  of  turkeys  he  was  keeping 
for  Christmas  Day  long  before  that  festival  came  round. 

"  '  Well,  the  result  was  not  long  in  coming.  One  day 
Latrinque  was  working  at  the  far  end  of  his  vineyard  and 
waiting  for  me  to  come  and  help  him ;  the  idea  struck  me, 
as  I  was  on  my  way  to  join  him,  to  look  in  at  the  house 
to  see  how  the  Canonge  was  faring — to  go  and  have  a  look 
at  the  snares,  so  to  speak  !  The  table  was  still  laid,  sir, 
with  a  white  cloth,  sir  !  and  loaded  with  bottles  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes,  and  great  dishes  of  cutlets  and  poultry, 
to  say  nothing  of  joints  of  beef  and  roast  pork.  And  there, 
in  front  of  the  table,  full  length  on  the  floor,  his  arms 
thro^vll  out  to  form  a  cross,  as  if  he  were  praying,  lay  the 
Canonge  !  He  was  on  his  back,  and  though  the  face  was 
pinched  and  thin,  his  belly  stuck  up,  plump  and  protuberant, 

in  the  air.    I  saw  him  the  moment  I  was  inside  tlie  door  ; 

-J  , 

the  old  fellow  was  stone-dead,  sir,  stone-dead  !  His  own 
avarice  had  killed  him  ;  he  deserved  his  fate,  which  I  had 
foreseen.    I  felt  his  hands  ;  the  body  was  already  cold. 

"  '  Then  away  I  came  for  Latrinque,  flinging  my  mattock 
down  to  go  faster  and  losing  my  hat ;  wliile  still  a  long  way 
off  I  shouted  : 

" '"The  Canonge  is  dead  !  " 

"  '  "  The  Canonge  dead  ?    Nonsense  !  " 

"  '  He  would  not  believe  at  first.  It's  hard  to  believe  in 
fortunes  of  a  hundred  thousand  francs  right  off. 

"  '  "  Yes,  I  tell  you,  the  Canonge  is  dead  !  " 

"  '  Then  Latrinque  pitched  his  mattock  in  tlie  air  too. 
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and  began  dancing  in  the  sun,  like  a  madman,  among  the 
hard  clods.  He  might  have  been  treading  the  vintage  in 
his  wine-vat,  only  he  danced  too  high  for  that.  Suddenly 
he  started  to  run  for  his  house  to  see  for  himself  if  it  was 
really  true  ;  but  another  notion  struck  him  on  the  road  ; 
he  stopped  and  faced  me,  and  clapping  his  fist  under  my 
nose,  he  said  fiercely  : 

"  '  "  You're  making  game  of  me  preutretre  (perhaps)  ?  " 

"  '" I  tell  you  he's  dead,  you  donkey !  " 

'"  "  If  you're  making  fun  of  me,"  Latrinque  said  solemnly, 
'  we'll  settle  matters  presently — but  if  you've  told  me  the 
truth,  Magaud — seeing  it's  you  gave  me  the  advice  .  .  . 
and  as  it's  such  a  big  sum  of  money — I  promise  I'll  give 
you  twenty  francs  !  D'ye  hear  me  ?  I'll  give  you  twenty 
francs,  not  a  farthing  less  ;  I  take  my  oath  I  ^\all,  and  I'm 
ready  to  swear  it  on  the  head  of  my  children  and  of  my 
poor  dead  mother.  .  .  ."  ' 

"  Magaud  heaved  a  great  sigh.  No  doubt  he  was  breath- 
ing— mingled  with  a  strong  smell  of  onion — his  regrets 
that  he  had  not  been  chosen  by  Providence  as  the  Canonge's 
heir. 

"  '  And  the  twenty  francs,  sir — believe  me  or  not  as 
you  please  .  .  .  well  ...  he  gave  me  the  twenty  francs, 
he  did  indeed  !  three  days  afterwards.' 

"  It  was  evident  this  stroke  of  honesty  on  Latrinque's 
part  was  still  a  subject  of  wonder  to  Magaud. 

"  Slowly  he  returned  the  remains  of  his  meagre  repast 
to  the  game-bag,  which  he  hung  up  again  on  the  tree,  took 
a  final  pull  at  his  bottle  which  almost  emptied  it,  deposited 
it  in  a  cool,  shady  place,  the  hollow  of  an  old  olive  trimk, 
and  picked  up  his  mattock. 

"  He  strode  back  to  the  field  he  was  breaking  up,  planted 
his  enormous  boots  up  to  the  ankles  among  the  red-brown 
clods,  lifted  above  liis  head  with  a  stiff,  mechanical  action 
his  heavy  two-pronged  mattock,  then  plunged  it  with  all 
his  force  in  the  hard  fallow,  which  split  open  sharply  under 
the  impact. 

"  Then,  still  bent  almost  double,  Magaud  grasped  the 
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end  of  the  horizontal  wooden  handle,  and  as  he  drew  in  his 
arms  with  an  upward  heave,  he  began  to  speak  again 
without  straightening  his  back  : 

"  '  So  that  is  why  Latrinque's  son,  the  man  you've 
just  seen  go  by,  sits  so  proud  in  his  cart.  .  .  .  He  still 
bids  me  good  day  at  times,  but  I  don't  think  he  likes  me. 

"  '  And,'  Magaud  concluded  in  that  tone  of  sapience 
that  seems  to  come  from  the  deepest  depths  of  a  man's 
mind,  '  with  folks  you've  done  a  good  turn  to — it's  always 
like  that !  ' 

"  Then  Magaud  heaved  the  horizontal  handle  of  his 
mattock  sharply  up,  and  the  leverage  tore  out  a  great 
jagged  lump  of  the  heavy  soil  which  was  like  so  much 
rock  for  hardness. 

"  Then,  his  two  hands  folded  on  the  shiny  wood,  with 
bent  back  and  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  Magaud  spoke 
again  : 

"  '  All  the  same,'  he  said,  '  there  are  mighty  lucky 
folks  in  the  world,  so  there  are  !  Thanks  to  me  and  my 
good  advice,  that  Latrinque  anyway  has  got  a  fortune  of 
a  hundred  thousand  francs,  at  the  very  least  .  .  .  and 
nothing  to  reproach  himself  with  neither !  '  " 

M.  Rinal  opened  his  snuff-box,  took  up  a  pinch  of 
snuff  and  dropped  it  in  again  ;  then  he  snapped-to  the 
box  again,  and  tapped  the  lid  impatiently.  Maurin 
was  shaking  his  head. 

"  Well,  Maurin,  and  what  do  you  say  to  that  story  ?  " 
M.  Cabissol  inquired. 

"  I  say  this,  M.  Cabissol,  when  you  tell  us  stories  of 
men,  you  delight  our  hearts,  but  if  you  begin  telling  us 
stories  of  pigs,  that's  a  different  matter  !  " 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  stories  of  men  ?  " 

"  I  mean,"  said  Maurin,  "  stories  where,  even  if  they're 
not  just  altogether  saints,  at  any  rate  they're  true  men  and 
not  so  many  filthy  brutes," 

"  Well,  tell  us  one — one  of  your  histories." 

"It  shall  be  a  tale,"  began  Maurin,  "  about  duck-hunting. 
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I've  never  much  cared  for  that  sport  myself,  in  the  first 
place  because  it  goes  on  in  the  mire  of  the  marshes,  and 
I  far  and  away  prefer  the  dry  crisp  turf  of  the  hills  that 
sings  under  your  foot,  and  from  which  you  look  out  over 
a  broad  horizon  and  very  often  the  broad,  open  sea.  .  .  . 
And,  besides,  if  I  don't  like  duck-shooting,  it's  maybe 
because  my  grandfather  has  often  told  me  how  in  his 
young  days,  in  the  times  of  the  kings,  all  the  ducks  of 
Solli6s-Pont,  where  he  was  bom,  took  sides  with  the 
Republic." 

"  Come,  come,  what  are  you  telling  us  now  ?  " 

"  The  simple  truth.  You  know  there's  a  river,  the 
Gapeau,  runs  through  the  town  of  Sollies.  All  the  same 
the  town  has  its  revenge,  for  it  runs  over  the  river,  on  a 
bridge.  This  bridge  the  inhabitants  have  had  the  good 
sense  to  throw,  like  the  bridges  in  Paris,  across  the  river  ! 
which  proves  a  high  degree  of  intelligence,  because  if 
they  had  built  it  along  the  course  of  the  stream,  you  can 
easily  see  they  would  never  have  been  able  to  get  over 
from  one  bank  to  the  other. 

"  Well,  then,  there  is  a  bridge  at  Sollies.  And  under 
the  bridge  a  little  water  and  a  great  many  ducks,  oh  ! 
whole  flocks  of  ducks,  belonging  to  the  big,  rich  men  of 
the  town. 

" '  In  the  days  when  I  was  a  little  lad,'  my  grandfather 
used  to  say — he  was  a  Republican  at  a  time  when  there 
were  not  above  eighteen  in  all  France,  a  number  that 
was  never  much  exceeded  under  the  kings — '  in  the  days 
when  I  was  a  lad,  there  were  always  numbers  of  ducks 
under  the  bridge  of  Sollies,  and  a  crowd  of  fools  on  it 
who  spent  their  time  looking  at  the  ducks  swim  about  in 
the  water. 

"  '  Now  all  the  rich  folks  were  Royalists,  as  the  poor 
were  too  in  those  times — though  not  quite  so  ardently — ■ 
because  both  thought  it  was  their  interest  to  be  so. 
Therefore,  all  the  ducks  in  the  place  belonged  to  Royal- 
ists. So  I  conceived  the  idea  of  making  the  ducks,  every 
duck  in  all  Sollies,  sport  the  colours  of  the  Republic. 
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And  this  is  how  I  managed  it.  I  got  ready  a  whole  lot 
of  bits  of  string,  just  as  long  as  the  distance  from  a  duck's 
beak  to  his  stomach  .  .  .  and  I  fastened  to  one  end  of 
each  a  tasty  bait,  a  scrap  of  bacon  or  a  fat  grub,  and  to 
the  other  a  red  cockade. 

" '  You  can  guess  what  happened.  One  fine  morning  all 
the  ducks  in  Sollies  (there  were  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
them  !)  appeared  with  a  red  cockade  stuck  in  the  comer 
of  their  beaks.  .  .  .  They  had  swallowed  the  bait,  the 
string  had  quickly  followed  the  bait,  and  the  cockade  had 
come  and  stuck  itself,  one  corner  or  the  other,  right  or 
left,  of  the  bird's  beak,  as  if  it  were  cocked  at  the  side  of 
a  Cap  of  Liberty  ! ' 

"  So,  you  see,  I'm  not  very  partial  to  duck-shooting. 
Nevertheless,  here's  a  duck-shooting  story  I'd  like  to 
tell  you  : 

"  A  cockney  sportsman  was  coming  home  one  day 
without  a  trace  of  fur  or  feather  in  his  bag — as  was  only 
right,  for  he'd  mulled  every  blessed  shot.  He  had  lovely 
gaiters  and  a  fine  network  game-bag,  with  a  beautiful 
shiny  cover-flap,  all  hairy  like  the  old-fashioned  trunks 
one  used  to  see — but  he  hadn't  killed  a  thing  ! 

"  All  of  a  sudden,  as  he  was  getting  near  a  farm,  he 
saw  a  family  party  of  tame  ducks  in  a  pond. 

"  A  few  yards  away,  seated  on  a  tree -trunk,  not  very 
far  from  the  living-house,  where  nobody  else  was  to  be 
seen  and  all  the  doors  and  windows  were  shut,  was  a 
countryman  quietly  smoking  his  pipe. 

"  '  Look  here,  my  good  man  ! '  the  sportsman  accosted 
him,  '  how  much  would  it  cost  me  to  kill  one  of  those 
pretty  birds  that  are  so  like  wild  ducks  ?  " 

" '  Va  sa'i  pas  (I  don't  know),"  answered  the  man,  hardly 
glancing  at  his  questioner  and  shrugging  his  shoulders. 

"  '  Forty  sous  ?   would  that  be  payment  enough  ?  ' 

" '  If  you  like ! '  said  the  man,  puffing  away  at  his  pipe. 

"  '  Good  ! '  said  the  sportsman  to  himself,  '  'pon  my 
word  !  it's  not  dear.' 

"He  laid  a  couple  of  francs  down  on  the  trunk  which 
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the  countryman  was  using  as  a  bench,  aimed  at  Ms  duck 
and  killed  him. 

"  '  Good  day,  my  man  !  ' 

"  '  Good  day  to  you,  good  day  ! ' 

'"  The  countryman  was  pocketing  his  forty  sous  when 
the  sportsman,  as  he  walked  off,  suddenly  changed  his 
mind  and  retraced  his  steps.  .  .  . 

"  '  Hi,  my  man  !  I've  a  great  mind  to  kill  another  of 
those  fine  ducks ;  really  they're  not  at  all  dear.  I'll 
invite  my  father  and  mother-in-law  to  dinner.  .  .  .  Look 
here,  my  man,  suppose  I  were  to  kill  another  for  another 
forty  sous  ?  ' 

"  The  man  did  not  say  a  word. 

"  '  Come  then,  let  me  do  as  I  wish.  .  .  .  Look  here, 
now,  three  francs  this  time  .  .  .  '  and  he  deposited  three 
francs  beside  the  countryman,  who  took  them  and  clapped 
them  in  his  pocket.     Two  and  three  make  five. 

"  So  the  sportsman  killed  a  second  duck.  Then, 
straight  off,  excited  by  the  easiness  of  this  sort  of  shoot- 
ing and  the  cheapness  of  the  game.: 

"  '  I'm  thinking,"  he  said,  '  a  third  duck  would  just 
make  things  complete.  I  ought  to  make  a  present  to  a 
lawyer  who  has  just  lost  a  case  for  me.  You  wouldn't 
object,  my  fine  fellow,  eh  ?  if  I  were  to  kill  another  of 
your  ducks  for  you  ?  ' 

The  countryman,  who  thought  he  had  been  paid  well 
enough  by  this  time,  di'ew  in  a  good  mouthful  of  smoke 
and  puffed  it  out  again,  accompanied  by  these  half  a  dozen 
words  : 

"  '  Que  voules  qu'aco  mi  joute  ?  aquelel  canars  soun  pas 
miou  (What  do  you  suppose  I  care  ?  Those  ducks  .  .  . 
are  not  mine  .  .  .).' 

"  So  there,"  concluded  Maurin  with  a  laugh,  "  there's 
a  healthy  story  of  men !  The  bit  of  roguery  in  it  is  only  a 
trifle,  not  premeditated  at  all,  and  redeemed  by  the 
diversion  it  affords  you.  .  .  .  And  honesty,  after  all,  is 
the  best  policy  !  .  .  .  " 


CHAPTER    XXXII 

In  which  Maurin  of  the  Maures,  by  the  way  he  chooses  to  make  him- 
self known  to  his  son  Cesariot,  proves  conclusively  he  is  no  hero 
of  transpontine  melodrama. 

In  Tenia's  eyes  the  adventure  of  the  miracle  of  St.  Martin's 
day  and  the  cuou  I'embaro  added  many  cubits  to  Maurin 's 
heroic  stature. 

"  Ah  !  "  she  thought,  "  if  only  Sandri  could  do  such 
things  !  .  .  .  But,  then,  gendarmes  are  never  free  to  do 
as  they  please." 

So  a  few  days  afterwards,  when  she  saw  Maurin  at  the 
cantine  of  Le  Don,  and  felt  sure  he  had  come  to  see  her, 
she  ran  up  to  him  and  gave  him  a  beaming  smile. 

"  I  don't  forget  it  was  you  were  my  preserver,  Maurin, 
and  that  it's  your  doing,  the  arrest  of  the  two  villains, 
so  that  one  can  go  for  a  walk  in  the  woods  now  in  some 
security." 

"  Egad !  galUnette,"  returned  Maurin,  "  if  I  arrested 
the  scamps,  it  was  all  to  punish  them  for  having  fright- 
ened you,  and  to  set  your  mind  at  ease." 

She  gave  him  her  hand. 

"  That's  nice  of  you,"  he  said ;  "  I'm  well  paid  for  my 
trouble,  if  we're  friends." 

Then  they  stood  talking  awhile,  Maurin  at  the  door  of 
the  cabaret,  Tonia  in  the  road  outside,  in  sight  of  every 
passer-by. 

"  I  have  every  right,"  Tonia  declared,  "  every  right 
to  show  you  how  grateful  I  am ;  and  it's  my  bounden 
duty  into  the  bargain." 

"  Come  inside  then,  Mademoiselle." 

But  she  refused ;  and  presently,  to  Maurin's  delight, 
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she  made  allusion  to  the  story  of  the  eagle,  which  she  had 
never  before  mentioned  to  him.  There  had  been  nothing 
between  him  and  Tonia  at  the  time  he  was  after  Secour- 
geon's  eagle  (was  there  anything  now  ?),  and  neverthe- 
less she  seemed  to  feel  hurt  at  his  infidelity,  so  to  speak, 
to  some  mutual  understanding  !  .  .  . 

"  Good  !  she  is  jealous  !  "  thought  Maurin,  who  under- 
stood every  move  in  the  game. 

He  saw  the  poor  child  was  falling  deeper  and  deeper 
in  love  every  day.  When  he  mentioned  Sandri's  name 
once  or  tmce,  she  gave  a  little  half -contemptuous  shrug. 
After  that  he  made  a  point  of  not  sajdng  a  word  against 
the  gendarme,  indeed,  showed  a  marked  indifference  to  the 
subject ;  and  this  piqued  her,  as  he  felt  sure  it  would. 
Finally,  when  she  left  him,  she  fell  into  a  pensive  mood, 
more  irritated  than  ever  against  poor  Sandri. 

Suddenly,  turning  back  for  a  last  word,  she  cried  with 
a  loud  laugh  : 

"  Ah  !  Maurin,  but  you're  a  fine  brigand,  that's  what 
you  are  !  " — and  so  left  him.  What  stronger  term  could 
the  girl,  as  a  Corsican  and  a  brigand's  daughter,  have 
found  to  express  her  evident  admiration  ? 

No  sooner  did  this  wily  Don  Juan  of  the  woods  see 
that  Tonia  w^as  angry  with  him  than  he  took  his  departure, 
firmly  persuaded  that  sooner  or  later  she  would  fall  an 
easy  prey,  and  his  rival  Alessandri  be  brought  to  suffer 
the  bitterest  of  all  humiliations. 

He  had  barely  gone  five  hundred  yards  when  he  noticed 
a  regular  covey  of  partridges  out  there  in  the  road  taking 
a  dust-bath,  and  fluttering  and  flirting  their  wings 
delightedly. 

"  They're  Saulnier's  tame  birds,"  Maurin  said  to  himself. 
"  Some  day  he'll  get  them  shot !  Ah  !  here  he  is  himself, 
with  his  weasel  and  his  fox." 

His  eyes  masked  by  large  goggles,  Saulnier  was  tap- 
tapping  steadily  at  a  pile  of  stones  as  he  sat  squatted  by 
the  roadside.  The  weasel  was  fast  asleep  between  the 
pet  fox's  paws. 
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"  One  can  see  your  partridges,  Saulnier,"  Maurin 
accosted  him,  "  long  before  you're  in  sight ;  they'll  get 
shot  one  of  these  days." 

"  Oh,  no  !  "  said  Saulnier  tranquilly,  "  my  fox  looks 
after  them.  Directly  he  sees  a  stranger  approaching,  he 
fidgets  and  growls.  I  knew  by  his  face  it  was  a  friend 
coming,  and  friends  know  my  partridges  when  they  see 
them.  Besides,  they  remember  my  working  station  is  here 
for  the  present.    I  was  quite  expecting  to  see  you,  Maurin." 

"  And  is  there  any  news  about  ?  " 

"  The  only  news  I  have  is  that  I  saw  Cesariot  go  by  here 
a  while  ago." 

Cesariot,  as  the  reader  will  recollect,  was  Maurin's 
eldest  son,  whom  he  hardly  ever  spoke  of — for  reasons. 

"  Ah  !  so  you  saw  Cesariot  ?  " 

"  Yes.  He  was  on  his  way  back  from  Toulon.  He  had 
been  to  town  to  spend  his  last  six  months'  wages  in  bad 
courses.  And  now  he  has  gone  back  to  Saint-Tropez  to 
get  more — and  then  spend  it  in  the  same  fashion.  But 
that  would  be  nothing  after  all,  if  he  hadn't  other,  and 
worse,  ideas  in  his  mind's  eye.  I  don't  know  what's 
come  to  his  wits.  If  folk  knew  what  he  is  to  you,  your  own 
son  in  fact,  they'd  look  twice,  I  reckon,  before  incurring 
your  anger.  They're  stufl&ng  his  head  with  dangerous 
notions,  and  as  he's  fond  of  a'iguarden  (brandy),  too,  it's 
just  turning  his  wits  upside  down  !  " 

"  And  who,"  asked  Maurin,  frowning,  "  who  is  stuffing 
him  with  such-like  notions  ?  " 

"  Why,  people  who  give  him  all  sorts  of  silly  stories  to 
read.  It's  reading  does  most  to  ruin  the  lad.  He  tells  me 
he's  got  books  at  home  about  poor  children  who  have  been 
lost  or  stolen,  and  then  find  their  fathers  again  and  come 
into  their  own,  and  are  kings  and  princes  after  being 
beggars,  and  he  says  the  like  is  going  to  happen  to  him, 
or  if  he  doesn't  become  a  king,  he'll  blow  up  those  gentry 
with  infernal  machines.  He  says,  in  this  world,  you  must 
either  be  an  emperor  at  least  or  a  thief  like  several  of  his 
friends." 
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"  Oh,  ho  !  "  said  Maurin,  "  I'll  soon  drive  his  scamp's 
notions  out  of  his  head  for  him  ;  and  if  he  wants  a  father, 
egad  !  /'ll  give  him  one,  somebody  as  like  me  as  one  drop 
of  water's  Uke  another.  Ah !  ha !  so  he  longs  to  know 
his  royal  father,  does  he?  Well,  I'll  introduce  him 
to  him." 

"  He's  getting  worse  every  day,  your  lad  is.  I  tell  you 
he  talks  of  blowing  up  the  rich  with  mines  or  bombs  filled 
with  smuggled  powder." 

"  Oh  !  the  ill-conditioned  villain  !  "  cried  Maurin.  "  Just 
think  ;  he  wants  to  be  a  king's  son,  and  detests  kings'  sons 
because  he  isn't  one  himself  !  If  he  were  given  a  kingdom, 
the  brute,  he'd  govern  worse  than  the  worst  tyrants  !  I  see 
his  brains  will  have  to  be  brought  to  order  a  bit — and  pretty 
quick  !  When  we  complain  of  those  in  high  places,  we  must 
be  ready  to  do  better  than  they  have,  Saulnier,  now  we 
have  got  them  down  ;  but  with  the  mad  notions  you  say 
he  has,  he  would  do  worse  than  the  worst  of  'em.  And  what 
education  has  he  got,  to  start  with,  I  should  Hke  to  know, 
a  ragamuffin  hke  him  ?  What  has  he  ever  learnt  that  he 
should  claim  to  know  what's  just  and  unjust  out  of  his  o^vn 
head,  when  so  many  wise  men  can't  so  much  as  guess  where 
justice  is  to  be  found  ?  A  man  who  wants  to  drive,  must 
know  how  to  hold  the  reins.  .  .  .  Alas,  poor  France  !  " 

"  I  told  him  all  that,"  said  Saulnier. 

"  And  what  answer  did  he  make,  the  blackguard  ?  " 

"  That  he  knew  what  he  was  after,  and  it  was  nobody 
else's  business.  .  .  .  Then,  besides  all  this,  there's  some- 
thing more — something  more  mischievous  still.  .  .  ." 

"  Eh  ?  " 

"  They've  made  him  believe,  at  Toulon  .  .  .  some 
jokers  there  have  put  the  notion  in  his  head  .  .  .  after 
plying  him  with  drink " 

"  Believe  what  ?  "  snapped  Maurin  impatiently. 

"  Why,  that  his  father  and  mother  were  known,  and  that 
they  were  great  personages." 

"  And  who  are  they,  according  to  him  ?  " 

"  His  father,  by  what  he  says,  is  a  great  Admiral,  who 
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has  been  made  Governor,  it  seems,  in  the  Colonies,  and  his 
mother,  who  had  him  before  she  was  wedded,  afterwards 
married,  his  story  goes,  instead  of  his  father,  another  man, 
a  great  scholar  who  rose  to  be  Minister  by  his  owti  deserts. 
They've  told  him  she  comes  sometimes  to  stay  at  Saint- 
Raphael,  and  he  swears  he  will  go  and  see  her." 

'  I  see  this  much,"  cried  Maurin  ;  "  it's  a  mighty  fine 
idiot  we've  got  to  deal  with,  and  it's  high  time  I  let  him 
know  who  I  am.  Else  the  blundering  fool  will  be  making 
an  escooufestre  (a  scandal),  he  will,  and  ruining  the  peace 
of  some  poor  lady's  home  with  his  lunatic,  devil-born 
fancies  !  Yes,  I  must  interfere.  If  I  wait  much  longer, 
he'll  be  calling  himself  the  Pope's  son  next !  " 

"  You  should  have  interfered  sooner,"  said  old  Saulnier 
bluntly. 

"  Ah  !  but  it  was  impossible.  It's  a  long  story.  I 
always  thought  it  best  in  his  mother's  interest  to  say 
nothing.  .  .  .  It's  not  my  own  secret,  you  see.  .  .  .  Well, 
thank  you,  Saulnier — and  look,  here's  something  to  show 
my  thanks." 

From  time  to  time  Maurin  was  in  the  habit  of  requiting 
with  a  bit  of  game,  whether  fur  or  feathers,  the  services 
of  his  good  friend  the  road-mender. 

This  time  he  presented  him  with  a  couple  of  young 
rabbits,  which  he  could  sell  to  the  conductor  of  the  diligence. 

"  By  the  by,"  Maurin  remarked  as  he  was  leaving,  "  I'll 
see  you've  a  bit  of  a  bonus  from  the  Prefet." 

He  said  it  quite  simply,  as  a  Sultan  might,  informing 
a  poor  man  he  was  going  to  send  his  Grand  Vizier  to 
bestow  on  him  a  well-filled  purse  of  gold. 

The  other  manifested  no  surprise. 

"  Thank  you,  Maurin,"  was  all  he  said,  "  you're  a  good 
friend  and  a  good  fellow.  A  bit  of  patronage  never  comes 
amiss.  Everything  goes  by  favour  in  this  world  ;  as  for 
a  man's  deserts,  who  cares  for  them  ?  " 

Maurin  went  on  his  way  in  deep  thought,  asking  himself 
a  hundred  questions — when,  what  day  and  what  hour, 
and  how  and  in  what  terms,  he  should  suddenly  invade 
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the  life  of  this  "  prodigal  son  "  of  his,  who  was  by  way  of 
turning,  to  use  his  own  simple  phraseology,  into  "  a  bad 
man." 

"  Ah  !    so  God  has  forsaken  you,  eh,  my  fine  fellow  ? 
Well,  you  wait  a  bit ;  I'm  going  to  set  that  right !  " 


CHAPTER    XXXIII 

How  Maurin  of  the  Maures  and  his  son  C^sariot  met  for  the  first  time 
under  a  famous  tree,  known  far  and  wide  in  the  Department  of  the 
Var  by  the  name  of  the  Pin  Berthaud  ;  and  how  the  Don  Juan  of 
the  Woods  revealed  himself  in  the  character  of  a  Roman  father, — 
and  a  Provencal ! 

Having  made  up  his  mind  to  have  a  talk  with  the  young 
Cesariot,  Maurin  set  out  one  fine  morning  for  Saint-Tropez. 
It  so  happened  that  the  same  morning  Cesariot,  furnished 
with  some  money  which  his  masters  had  given  him  after 
a  "  miraculous  draught  of  fishes,"  was  again  on  the  road 
to  Toulon,  where  he  purposed  to  indulge  in  a  spree. 

Maurin  encountered  him  under  the  Pin  Berthaud,  a 
gigantic  pine,  well  known  even  then  along  the  shores  of  the 
Gulf,  but  the  fame  of  which  has  become  world-wide  since 
the  day  when  beneath  its  shade  the  King  of  the  Maures 
and  his  Dauphin — by  the  left  hand — met  there  for  a 
memorable  conversation.  From  henceforth  it  is  to  be 
found  mentioned  in  all  the  guide-books.  In  any  case  it 
offers  wayfarers  a  noble  shade  under  which  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  rest  awhile. 

Cesariot,  who  only  knew  Maurin  of  the  Maures  by 
repute,  as  everybody  did  in  those  parts,  was  tramping 
along  with  a  furtive,  preoccupied  air,  head  down  and  eyes 
restless.  ...  As  usual,  he  was  tortured  by  his  doubts 
as  to  his  parentage.     Maurin  stopped  him  with  a  word. 

"  You're  the  chap  they  call  Cesariot,  eh  ?  " 

There  was  a  half-mocking,  wholly  unceremonious  tone 
about  the  question  which  the  lad  resented.  He  replied  in 
his  own  sulky  way. 

"  Is  that  any  business  of  yours  ?  "  he  growled. 
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"  Of  course  it's  my  business,"  Maurin  said ;  "  else  I 
shouldn't  ask  you,  you  young  donkey  !  " 

The  conversation  opened  unfortunately  : 

"  I've  no  wish  to  talk,"  said  Cesariot.  "  I  don't  ask 
you  your  name,  do  I  ?  " 

"  No  ;  but  I'm  going  to  tell  it  you,  and  that,  I  think, 
will  make  you  a  bit  more  civil  spoken.  My  name  is 
Maurin." 

"  What,  Maurin  of  the  Maures  ?  "  exclaimed  the  boy, 
wdth  an  involuntary  access  of  respect,  not  unmixed  with 
something  of  trepidation. 

"  You've  guessed  right,  my  lad." 

Cesariot  half  raised  his  hand  to  his  cap,  as  he  faltered  : 

"  And  what  can  I  do  to  serve  you  ?  " 

"  I  know  your  notions,"  Maurin  broke  out  roughly  and 
unceremoniously,  going  straight  to  the  heart  of  the  matter. 
"  Well,  I  tell  you  they're  bad  and  silly  notions.  .  .  .  You 
want  to  find  your  mother !  You  imagine  she  comes  to  these 
parts  sometimes.  You  do  -wrong  and  you  think  wrong. 
You  read  foolish  books  and  you  drink  bad  liquor.  It's 
spoiling  your  character  and  ruining  your  digestion  ;  so 
mind  what  you're  after." 

"  I  respect  your  name,"  said  Cesariot  stubbornly, 
looking  down  half  abashed  at  the  same  time ;  "  but  it's 
my  own  affair,  all  this  !  " 

Maurin  went  on  composedly  : 

"  I'm  going  to  give  you  a  bit  of  good  advice." 

"  I  don't  want  your  advice  !  " 

"  If  your  mother,  whoever  she  may  be,  has  not  ac- 
knowledged you,  it's  because  she  hasn't  wished  to,  or 
hasn't  been  able  to.  .  .  .  That's  only  too  evident.  ...  If 
she  had  been  able,  and  if  she  could  now,  I  take  it  she 
would  do  so.  Do  you  follow  me  ?  Very  well  then ;  to 
try  to  find  her  in  spite  of  her  wishes  is  to  act  like  a  fool 
and  a  beast.  .  .  ." 

Cesariot  hated  to  have  his  pet  schemes  discussed,  and 
made  as  though  to  escape. 

"  It  is  to  act  like  a  fool,  I  say,  and  a  beast !  "  repeated 
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Maurin,  catching  him  by  the  arm  to  detain  him,  "  if  not 
like  a  mean  hound  \  .  .  .  " 

Then,  with  a  shrewd  look  that  wrinkled  his  forehead  : 

"  You'd  like  to  get  money  out  of  her,  perhaps  ?  " 

"  And  suppose  I  should  !  "  growled  the  lad,  scowUng. 

"  Ah  !  the  young  rascal !  "  cried  Maurin,  looking  more 
amused  than  shocked,  and  in  a  clear,  biting  tone,  "  I  can 
see,  as  clear  as  daylight,  the  little  mean  soul  inside  you  ! " 

Then  his  voice  grew  deeper  and  sterner  : 

"  Well,  listen,  reprobate  !  You  are  to  go  along  back 
to  your  masters.  It's  I,  Maurin,  tell  you  so.  And  it's  I 
will  keep  an  eye  on  your  precious  affairs  from  this  time 
forth,  I  promise  you  that,  .  ,  .  And  if  you  run  away  from 
Saint-Tropez,  it's  I,  Maurin,  will  be  after  you  and  haul 
you  back  by  the  ears,  my  lad  !  " 

"  I  shall  go  where  I  please,"  muttered  Cesariot.  "  Come, 
let  me  go,  I  say  ;  Maurin  or  no  Maurin,  you  shan't  keep 
me  prisoner.  I'm  a  free  man  !  If  I  choose  to  go  back 
to  Saint-Tropez,  I  will,  and  if  I  don't,  I  won't !  " 

"  Ve  /  "  laughed  Maurin  with  an  accent  of  satisfaction. 
"  There's  some  fire  in  the  fellow,  anyway  !  " 

Then,  changing  his  voice  to  one  of  command  and  angry 
menace  : 

"  You  are  going  to  promise  to  obey  me,  you  silly  boy. 
You're  only  a  boy,  after  all,  and  a  cowardly  young  scamp, 
planning  a  foolish  and  a  scoundrelly  act.  I  mean  to  stop 
you,  as  sure  as  my  name's  Maurin  !  " 

"  You  will  stop  me  !     You  will !  and  what  right  have 

you  ?  " 

"  What  right  ?  the  right  of  the  stronger  ! "  retorted 
Maurin — and,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  grabbed 
the  piUma  (youngster)  by  the  cravat  and  shook  him 
violently,  as  he  forced  him  before  him  backwards.  The 
young  fellow,  yielding  a  step  at  each  push,  finally  brought 
up  with  his  back  against  the  enormous  trunk  of  the 
ancient  pine. 

Hercules  was  watching  the  fray  and,  wishing  to  enjoy 
his  share,  sprang  at  Cesariot's  legs. 
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"  Down,  Hercules  !  down,  sir !  "  shouted  Maurin, 
"  don't  spoil  the  lad  for  me." 

Hercules  let  go,  leaving  the  boy  to  choke  and  splutter 
under  Maurin's  powerful  grip  on  his  throat. 

"  Do  you  promise  ?  "  he  demanded. 

But  the  lad,  instead  of  answering,  groped  in  his  belt 
for  his  long-bladed,  dagger-like  knife — the  sort  sailors 
carry  in  a  leather  sheath. 

Catching  sight  of  the  glittering  blade,  Maurin  had  one 
of  those  fits  of  sudden  exasperation  in  which  a  man  may 
easily  do  another  a  grievous  injury. 

"  Ah  !  whoreson  !  "  he  muttered  fiercely.  ..."  May  your 
mother  forgive  me  !  " 

His  adversary,  who  was  strong  and  active,  escaped  his 
hold  by  a  sudden  vigorous  effort ;  his  waistcoat  was  torn 
open  ;  a  strip  of  his  shirt  was  left  in  Maurin's  hands.  The 
Don  Juan  of  the  Maures  stood  back  in  mute  amazement, 
horrified  at  the  sight  of  his  son  armed  against  his  father. 

Pale  and  motionless  he  gazed  at  the  other,  who  stood 
there  equally  motionless,  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to 
resume  the  struggle  with  his  long  knife  that  flashed  in 
the  sun. 

Maurin's  face  wore  so  dreadful  a  look  of  terror  and 
savage  energy  combined  it  seemed  to  paralyse  his  op- 
ponent's powers  of  defence,  for  in  another  instant, 
throwing  himself  suddenly  upon  him,  Maurin  had  disarmed 
him.  Tliis  done,  he  took  the  knife  by  the  point  between 
his  thumb  and  forefinger,  and  hurled  it  with  all  his  force 
up  into  the  branches  of  the  tree,  where — so  skilful  had 
been  the  throw — it  remained  fixed  high,  high  up,  far  out 
of  reach.  Then,  gripping  the  boy  by  one  arm,  Maurin 
fell  to  drubbing  him  soundly,  first  wdth  the  flat  and  back 
of  his  hand  alternately,  and  then  with  fist  and  foot,  without 
the  sufferer  being  able  to  protect  himself  in  any  way  with 
his  free  arm. 

Under  his  storm  of  blows,  the  poor  lad,  who  had  been 
so  bold  a  moment  before,  was  utterly  cowed  and  began 
to  tremble  like  a  child,  whimpering  over  and  over  again 
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in  the  pitiful  accents  of  a  schoolboy  caught  out  in  some 
scrape  : 

"  Why  do  you  do  that,  why  do  you  do  that,  Maitre 
Maurin  ?  " 

And  between  two  sounding  cuffs,  the  Don  Juan  of  the 
Maures  answered  him  in  a  voice  of  tliunder  : 

"  Because  I  am  your  'piro  (father)  !  " 

The  revelation  entirely  failed  to  produce  on  his  son's 
mind  the  effect  Maurin  looked  for.  Cesariot  experienced 
no  sort  of  pleasure  ;   indeed,  just  tlie  opposite  ! 

"  It's  not  true  !  it's  not  true  !  "  he  howled,  quite  unable 
to  resign  himself  to  not  being  the  son  of  a  Minister  of 
State  at  least,  or  an  Admiral ! 

Presently,  in  rage  and  despair  at  the  mere  thought 
that  Maurin  might  be  speaking  truth,  he  burst  into  sobs. 

"  So,  now  you  are  my  son,"  said  Maurin  calmly  and 
quietly,  but  without  letting  go  his  arm,  "  march,  my  fine 
fellow,  and  let  me  take  you  where  you  have  to  go  " — and 
the  f,ne,  jellow  obeyed  without  a  word  ! 

His  new-found  father  proceeded  to  conduct  Cesariot 
back  to  his  masters  at  Saint-Tropez,  proposing  when  he  got 
there  to  speak  to  them  pretty  strongly 

At  first,  Cesariot  would  not  say  a  word,  submitting  to 
superior  force  with  every  sign  of  reluctance.  He  was  in 
hopes  his  formidable  mentor  would  end  by  letting  him 
go  ;  and  the  instant  he  had  recovered  his  liberty,  he  was 
resolved  to  go  his  own  way.  But  how  came  Maurin  to 
know  his  secrets  ?  This  struck  him  as  something  super- 
natural, and  inspired  him  with  an  involuntary  respect. 

As  for  trying  to  shake  off  the  powerful  grip  of  the  King 
of  the  Maures,  he  never  so  much  as  dreamt  of  it.  Indeed, 
the  more  he  thought,  the  more  he  felt  a  sort  of  super- 
stitious terror  growing  on  him.  Moreover,  by  degrees 
he  was  becoming  less  incredulous  as  to  his  alleged  parentage, 
for,  he  reflected,  Maurin  would  never  have  made  such  an 
assertion  lightly.  Then  the  correction  he  had  received 
was  intolerable  to  his  pride  unless  administered  by  a 
father's  hand.     Nevertheless,  for  all  the  renown  attaching 
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to  the  name  of  Maurin,  Cesariot  would  have  preferred  the 
Adrnkal  to  be  his  father,  or  the  Minister,  whom  the  cheap 
fiction  he  battened  on  had  suggested  to  his  romantic 
fancy.  .  .  . 

Maurin  left  the  boy  to  his  reflections.  His  intellect, 
at  once  crude  and  keen,  was  at  any  rate  fortified  by 
experience,  free  from  any  taint  of  sentimentality,  clear- 
sighted and  independent. 

It  was  now  past  midday,  and  Cesariot,  who,  but  for  the 
unfortunate  accident  of  meeting  Maurin,  would  have  been 
at  table  by  now  at  the  roadside  tavern  of  La  Foux,  was 
beginning  to  feel  the  pangs  of  his  sharp  sailor's  appetite. 
Nothing  is  more  hungry  work  than  any  encounter  of  a 
startling  nature.     He  suddenly  broke  silence  : 

"  So,  we're  to  go  empty  all  day  to-day,  it  seems,  eh  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  that  would  be  too  bad,"  Maurin  told  him  in  a 
softened  voice.  "  No,  no,  at  your  age,  my  lad,  you've  a 
right  to  double  rations.  Let's  go  in  here ;  they'll  lend 
us  a  table  and  chairs  to  put  our  bottle  of  wine  on  and  the 
loaf  of  bread  I  always  take  care  to  carry  in  my  game- 
pouch." 

So  saying,  he  pushed  Cesariot  into  the  house  of  a  friend 
of  his,  which  opened  on  the  highway. 

"  Good  day,  Capoulade.     I  crave  shelter." 

"  Make  yourself  at  home,  Maurin.  .  .  .  What's  your  will?  '* 

"  The  use  of  your  table  to  eat  the  dinner  I've  brought 
with  me  comfortably." 

"  Ah !  we've  dined  already,"  returned  Capoulade. 
"Come  in  and  fend  for  yourselves." 

On  the  hearth  under  the  vast  chimney  two  or  three 
logs  were  burning,  and  a  great  kettle  was  simmering  on 
the  fire.  A  cat  was  purring  beside  a  couple  of  beagles 
that  sat  watching  the  red  embers. 

Capoulade  departed  to  his  occupations  out  of  doors, 
leaving  Maurin  master  of  the  house.  The  latter  drew 
victuals  and  drink  from  his  capacious  bag  and  set  them 
out  on  the  table. 

The  two  men,  father  and  son,  fell  to  in  silence,  with 
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hearty  appetites.  Maurin  had  produced  from  an  earthen 
Jar  two  big  lumps  of  spiced  beef. 

Seeing  Cesariot  breaking  a  piece  off  the  loaf  with  his 
fingers,  he  broke  into  a  laugh  : 

"  You've  lost  your  little  knife,  have  you  ?  "  he  said 
in  his  most  caressing  voice.  "  Well,  lad,  take  mine  !  " 
— and  he  passed  the  youngster  his  own  knife,  which  was 
exactly  Uke  the  one  he  had  wrenched  out  of  the  boy's 
hands  under  the  Pin  Berthaud. 

After  using  it,  Cesariot  was  about  to  return  it. 

"  No,  no ;  keep  it,"  Maurin  said  brightly,  "  to  re- 
member your  father  by.  I'll  recover  yours  from  where  I 
left  it  as  I  go  back.  The  deuce  is  in  it  if  anybody  will 
suspect  there's  a  knife  up  there  among  the  pine-cones. 
Nobody  will  go  after  it,  never  fear  !  ...  It  was  a  fine 
throw,  eh  ?  " 

Cesariot  vouchsafed  no  answer. 

"  Sulking,  eh  ?     Very  well,  please  yourself  !  " 

Then  bursting  out  into  a  great  gleeful  shout : 

"  Oh,  ho !  great  booby !  You  were  looking  for  a 
mother,  and  you  find  a  father,  and  you're  not  happy  ?  .  .  . 
jackanapes  !  .  .  ." 

He  tossed  off  a  bumper,  wiped  his  mouth  with  the 
back  of  his  hand,  and  with  his  broad,  healthy  smile  : 

"  Remember,  to  be  certain  of  one's  father  is  one  of 
the  hardest  things  in  the  world,  but  no  one  can  have  more 
than  one  mother,  pitoiui  (youngster)  !  " 

The  food  and  wine  were  beginning  to  warm  him  and 
put  him  in  a  good  humour. 

"  Te  !  "  he  cried,  "  as  you  are  my  son,  I'm  going  to 
give  you  the  two  legs  of  a  hare  I  was  keeping  for  my  own 
breakfast  to-morrow." 

And  with  a  charming  gesture,  his  eye  shining  bright 
with  a  happy  fatherly  instinct,  Maurin  pushed  in  front 
of  Cesariot  a  sUce  of  bread  for  a  plate  with  the  promised 
dainty  upon  it. 

"  Te,"  he  smiled,  "  avalo,  couyoun  !  (There,  eat  it  up, 
young  'un !)." 
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The  boy,  who  was  Httle  used  to  such  luxuries,  took 
the  dehcacy  and  fell  to  gnawing  it  greedily. 

Maurin  watched  him  with  a  glow  of  satisfaction 
irradiating  his  whole  countenance. 

*'  You're  like  a  little  year-old  wolf-cub ! "  he  cried 
admiringly ;  then  added  with  an  air  of  philosophical 
reflexion : 

"  Yet,  what  wonder  ?  a  pine  makes  a  pine,  and  an  oak 
an  oak.  .  .  .  You're  my  flesh  and  blood,  though  you 
do  seem  to  take  a  bit  after  your  mother  in  the  way  of 
reading ! " 

Suddenly  his  face  clouded  over. 

"  It's  a  thousand  pities !  you're  starting  out,  it  strikes 
me,  to  be  a  very  finished  young  blackguard  !  .  .  .  But 
it's  going  to  end  better  than  it  has  begun ;  Providence 
had  given  you  up,  pechere  !  "  he  declared,  pointing  his 
finger  at  his  own  breast;  "well,  and  now  you're  in  the 
way  of  doing  better  !  " 

Then,  after  a  silence  : 

"  I'm  not  going  to  lose  sight  of  you,  animal !  And  if 
you  don't  go  straight,  look  out  for  your  skin,  that's  all  ! 
You  know  by  now  I  can  hit  hard,  eh  ?  ...  I  don't  intend 
you  to  finish  in  the  hulks ;  it  would  vex  me  too  con- 
foundedly !  " 

Just  then  Cesariot  was  gnawing  the  biggest  and  hardest 
bone  of  his  hare.  Next  moment  he  broke  it  between  his 
strong  teeth.  Maurin  was  delighted  and  exclaimed 
gleefully  : 

"  It's  not  for  me  to  boast ;  but,  noum  de  pas  Diou  ! 
between  your  mother  and  me,  we've  given  you  a  mouth- 
ful of  teeth,  my  lad,  would  do  a  mastiff  credit !  .  .  . 
Worse  luck,  after  what  I've  seen  of  you,  I  don't  know  which 
of  us  you  got  your  heart  from,  and  for  all  I  know  it  may 
be  as  hard  as  your  teeth  !  " 

At  the  words  your  mother  and  I,  Cesariot  had  looked 
up  sharply,  and  was  staring  anxiously  into  Maurin's 
eyes. 

"  There,  there,  I  know  all  about  your  silly  notions," 
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Maurin  said  in  answer  to  the  inquiring  look  in  a  kindly 
enough  tone.  "  I've  told  you  all  I  meant  to  tell.  ...  A 
chap  always  has  a  mother,  as  I  said  before,  lunatic  !  and 
he  must  never  go  back  on  her.  Well,  then,  if  your 
mother  don't  wish  to  recognise  you,  let's  agree  you're  not 
to  pester  her.     Why  should  you  ?  " 

Then  he  added  with  a  fine  sententiousness  : 

"  It's  the  same  with  a  mother  as  it  is  with  other  women, 
you  can't  win  their  love  just  by  wishing,  pitoiLa  !  ...  As 
for  trying  to  find  out  whether  yours  is  rich,  that's  a  dirty, 
mean  notion,  my  lad  !  .  .  .  What  I've  done,  look  you, 
is  to  come  and  talk  to  you  as  a  father,  directly  I  thought 
it  needful.  Neither  birds  nor  beasts  ever  leave  their  young 
ones  without  food,  and  I,  Maurin,  I'm  too  good  a  sports- 
man to  do  the  like  of  that,  and  mind  you,  I've  helped 
more  than  once  before  now,  without  your  knowing  any- 
thing about  it,  and  always  kept  an  eye  on  you.  ...  I 
did  what  I  thought  best  under  the  circumstances.  A 
man's  not  always  master  of  his  actions.  .  .  .  And  now, 
understand  me  once  for  all,  you  must  just  live  on  quietly 
with  your  master  Arnaud.  .  .  . 

"  If  I  have  good  news  for  you,  I'll  let  you  know, 
trust  Maurin's  word  for  it ;  but  I  won't,  I  mean  it, 
I  won't  stand  by  and  hear  you're  going  wrong.  If 
your  mother  has  forgotten  you,  she  has  her  reasons, 
believe  me.  Do  as  I  do.  Think  no  more  about 
it.  .  .  .  You  are  young,  live  as  other  young  folks  do.  As 
for  the  girls,  love  'em  all ;  but  don't  be  false  to  any. 
Never  make  vain  promises.  They'll  come  to  you  all  of 
themselves,  and  you  can  sleep  in  peace.  ...  If  not,  your 
father  Maurin  will  come  like  a  ghost  one  night  and  pull 
you  by  the  heels.  .  .  .  Enough  said  for  to-day !  There ! 
finish  out  the  bottle  .  .  .  and  then  off  with  you  to 
Maitre  Arnaud's.  I've  said  all  I  had  to  say  for  the 
present.  .  .  ." 

Maurin  was  now  alight. 

"  You  smoke,  youngster  ?  " 

"  Yes." 
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"  Then  keep  my  pipe  too,  to  remember  me  by ;  I  have 
three  others  in  the  bag." 

It  was  a  home-made  article,  the  stem  being  a  very  fine 
reed,  and  the  bowl  of  briar-root  shaped  with  a  pocket- 
knife. 

"  I  made  that  fellow  myself,  you  know,"  Maurin  ex- 
plained ..."  but  Pastoure,  he's  cleverer  than  I  am 
at  the  job.  He  carves  'em  finely  into  droll  monkeys'- 
heads — or  Deputies'  faces  grinning  like  monkeys." 

They  smoked  in  silence  for  some  time.  Cesariot  was 
growing  reconciled  already  to  the  thought  of  having  this 
famous  sportsman  for  a  father,  a  man  talked  of  for  miles 
round  and  whose  prowess  everybody  boasted  of. 

Capoulade  came  in,  noticing  their  chatter  was  at  an 
end. 

"  Well,  will  you  take  a  drop  of  digvxirden  before  you  go, 
eh,  Maurin  ?  " 

"  There's  no  refusing,  Capoulade.  Brandy's  a  good 
creature,  when  we  don't  abuse  it." 

An  hour  later  in  the  afternoon  Maurin  was  handing 
over  his  boy  to  his  master  Amaud. 

"  I've  given  him  a  father,"  he  said  simply,  "  and  a 
good  one,  seeing  how  it's  myself.  Now,  if  he  gets  himself 
into  trouble  again,  write  a  fine  to  me.  Here's  where  you 
must  address  : 

"  Monsieur  Rinal,  Retired  Ship's  Surgeon,  at  Bormes 
(Var),  to  be  delivered  to  Maurin  of  the  Maures" 

When  he  arrived  at  the  Pin  Berthavd  in  his  sohtary  walk 
homewards,  Maurin  raised  his  head  and  searched  the 
foliage  with  his  eyes  for  trace  of  his  boy's  knife.  He  caught 
sight  of  it  presently,  and  climbed  the  tree  with  some  diffi- 
culty. As  he  was  perched  there,  high  up  among  the 
branches,  some  peasants  going  by  along  the  road  shouted  : 

"  Hi !  there,  aloft !    ^Vhat  are  you  after,  my  lad  ?  " 

"  I'm  gathering  fir-cones  ;  I've  run  out  of  matches,  and 
I  want  to  Hght  my  pipe." 

"  Eh  ?  and  hoAv  do  you  light  your  pipe  ^^•ithout  matches, 
my  lad  ?  " 
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"  I  make  a  little  pile  of  them,  and  fire  off  my  gun  point- 
blank  into  the  heap  .  .  .  that  sets  'em  alight,  and  then 
I  light  up  too.  .  .  .  Oh  !  it's  not  the  first  time  I've  tried 
the  dodge.  Only  it's  expensive,  the  price  powder's  at 
these  days  !  " 

He  gave  a  great  laugh,  and  proceeded  to  come  down. 
When  he  was  on  terra  firma  once  more,  he  gazed  a  full 
minute  at  the  formidable  sailor's  knife,  with  tears  almost 
coming  to  his  eyes,  and  muttered  : 

"  Aye,  when  a  fellow  doesn't  know  his  father,  just  think 
of  the  risks  he  may  run,  anyway  !  " 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 

Antonia  has  a  conversation  with  her  father,  and  two  days  later 
another  with  the  two  pious  sisters  of  Pignans. 

For  some  while  past  high  words  had  been  often  heard  in 
Orsini  the  Forest-warder's  house.  His  superiors  were  in- 
clined to  be  disagreeable,  and  he  would  have  it  this  was 
due  to  what  had  occurred  with  regard  to  Maurin  and 
Alessandri. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  story  having  got  about,  his  chiefs 
had  spoken  to  him  on  the  matter  in  a  tone  of  some  severity. 

Orsini  was  greatly  vexed,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of 
abusing  the  poacher  in  his  daughter's  hearing.  In  vain  she 
recalled  the  good  turn  she  owed  to  the  man  they  spoke  so 
ill  of.  She  was  deeply  chagrined,  and  on  more  than  one 
occasion  actually  cried  with  rage.  These  painful  scenes, 
endured  for  Maurin's  sake,  were  not  likely  to  help  her  forget 
her  handsome  admirer. 

One  day  her  father  spoke  to  her  seriously  : 

"  Come  here,  Tonia,"  he  began.  "  Listen  to  me  ;  I  have 
only  one  word  to  say  and  you  will  take  it  sensibly,  I  hope  ; 
I've  done  my  best  to  fill  the  place  of  your  dead  mother,  and 
I've  brought  you  up,  not  as  women  do  women,  but  the  way 
a  good  man  rears  a  manly  boy.  Well,  I  feel  you  are  on  the 
road  to  break  your  word  to  Alessandri.  You're  thinking 
too  much  of  the  other  .  .  .  that  scamp  of  a  Maurin.  It 
vexes  me,  and  I  show  bad  temper  continually,  and  get 
angry  far  too  often  ;  then  you  are  annoyed  and  irritated  ; 
and  it's  all  worse  than  useless,  it  only  sets  you  thinking 
more  of  your  good-for-nothing  lover.  That's  why  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  talk  to  you  seriously,  as  I  am  doing  at  this 
moment.     If  j^ou're  bewitched,  or  on  the  brink  of  it,  for 
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God's  sake  resist  temptation  and  go  and  see  a  Cure.  Pray 
to  Our  Lady,  but  don't  let  yourself  go  to  perdition.  This 
Maurin  is  a  scoundrel  who  seduces  girls,  everybody 
knows  that  much,  and  he  would  be  untrue  to  his  wife. 
And  with  a  son-in-law  of  his  sort,  I  might  make  certain 
of  waiting  all  my  life  for  promotion,  or  even  being  forced  to 
go  on  half-pay." 

Her  father's  words  touched  the  hot-headed  Tonia  to  the 
quick.  His  ordinary  outbursts  of  violent  temper  only 
hardened  her  ;  but  this  gentle  firmness,  this  appeal  to  her 
good  sense,  subdued  her  in  a  moment. 

"  Alas  !  "  she  answered,  "  you  are  in  the  right,  father. 
I  often  tell  myself  the  same.  You  have  guessed  it,  I  am 
bewitched ;  and,  yes,  unless  the  Holy  Mother  delivers  me,  I 
feel  sure  things  will  turn  out  ill.  You  say,  ask  Our  Lady's 
help ;  very  well,  I  take  my  vow  I  will  go  to  Pignans  and 
mount,  barefoot,  to  the  chapel  of  Notre-Dame-des-Anges, 
halting  at  every  holy  station  and  kneeling  to  pray  before 
each  of  her  images,  beseeching  her  to  deliver  me  from  this 
evil  spell." 

"  I  am  happy  to  see  you  are  wiser  than  I  thought,"  said 
her  father.  "  I  will  go  and  find  means  of  conveyance  for 
you  as  far  as  Pignans.  From  there  you  can  climb  the  hill 
to  Notre-Dame ;  then,  on  the  day  we  fix,  you  can  come 
down  again  on  this  side,  making  for  Collobrieres,  which 
is  not  far  from  here.    I  will  be  there  to  meet  you." 

Orsini  set  o£E  to  interview  an  old  chestnut-seller  who 
would  be  going  to  Pignans  in  his  covered  cart,  and  who  a 
few  days  later  took  the  girl  with  him.  They  went  by  way 
of  Hyeres  and  Pierrefeu,  and  drove  up  to  the  Bon 
Rencontre  inn  at  Pignans,  a  house  kept  by  two  pious 
sisters. 

They  were  old  maids,  both  of  them  cross-grained  bodies, 
for  ever  growling  and  grumbling  at  travellers  and  every- 
body else,  and  even  at  the  Saints  and  the  Almighty  Himself, 
for  letting  things  go  so  sorely  awry  in  this  world  of  ours. 
On  the  marble  top  of  their  chest  of  drawers  the  old  ladies 
kept  a  figure  of  St.  Anthony  to  wreak  their  annoyance  on 
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when  occasion  arose — which  was  not  seldom.  Then  fchey 
turned  him  face  to  the  wall  and  scolded  the  Saint  soundly. 

But  for  all  their  ill  tempers,  which  had  become  a  tradition 
in  the  countryside,  their  house  was  very  well  patronised, 
as  everjrthing  was  kept  in  a  state  of  the  most  scrupulous 
cleanliness,  while  the  cooking  was  fit  for  a  bishop  and  an 
epicure. 

These  good  ladies  had  been  informed  of  Tenia's  in- 
tended visit,  A  young  friend  of  Orsini's,  whose  business 
had  taken  him  that  way  a  couple  of  days  before,  had 
begged  them  to  be  kind  to  the  forester's  daughter,  and 
look  after  her  safety.  They  welcomed  her  as  if  they  had 
knowTi  her  all  their  lives. 

"  What,  you  are  going  to  Notre-Dame-des-Anges  ?  A 
vow,  is  it  ?  And  barefoot  ?  Oh  !  don't  do  that !  God 
doesn't  wish  anybody  to  make  themselves  ill,  nor  the 
Saints  neither.  At  this  time  of  year  a  bad  cold  is  so 
easily  caught.  Just  think,  the  snipe  are  out  in  flocks 
just  now — and  that's  always  a  sign  of  hard  frost.  .  .  . 
Tell  us,  why  did  you  make  your  vow  ?  We  only  ask 
for  the  sake  of  asking,  you  know,  my  dear ;  it's  really 
no  concern  of  ours.  A  bit  of  a  love  affair,  eh  ? — we 
can  understand  that.  But  it  will  blow  over.  The  men, 
really  and  truly,  they're  not  worth  so  much  trouble. 
But,  all  the  same,  it's  not  common  sense,  or  common 
prudence,  even  for  Our  Lady's  sake,  to  go  off  in  the  woods 
all  alone  like  that !  " 

"  I  am  not  afraid,"  Tonia  declared,  and  she  felt  the 
point  of  her  Corsican  stiletto,  where  it  lurked  in  the  folds 
of  her  bodice. 

*'  You're  not  afraid,  but  it  only  wants  once,  my  dear, 
for  a  '  misfortune '  to  happen  to  a  girl !  However,  it's  your 
own  business,  not  ours.  ...  If  you  had  let  us  know  in 
time  we  could  have  found  you  some  woman  to  go  with  you. 
But  now  they  are  every  one  of  them  at  work  among  the 
chestnuts.  To-night  we'll  give  you  the  room  next  ours, 
and  for  your  dinner  you  shall  have  a  dish  of  thick  ver- 
micelli soup,   then   boiled  beef,   then  spiced  beef,   then 
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cutlets,  then  roast  beccaficos,  and  jugged  hare  to  finish 
up  with  ;  that's  all  we  have  in  the  house,  pechere  !  To 
follow,  there'll  be  forcemeat  cabbage,  then  cheese  and 
dessert — figs,  chestnuts,  and  preserved  fruits.  If  you're 
not  satisfied,  I  can  only  say  you're  hard  to  please  ;  it 
would  set  some  folks'  mouths  watering  !  " 

"  It  takes  two  hours,  does  it  not,"  asked  Tonia,  "  to 
reach  the  Virgin's  Chapel  ?  " 

"  Two  hours,"  one  of  the  two  sisters  told  her,  "  for  sure, 
two  hours  at  the  least,  especially  barefoot.  And  if  you 
stop  to  say  long  prayers  at  the  different  stations  you  may 
very  well  make  four  hours  of  it,  or  as  long  as  ever  you 
choose.  Only  think,  there  are  two  dozen  holy  stations 
on  the  way  !  " 

"  Ah  !  vdi !  "  the  other  corrected  her  sister  snappishly, 
"  two  dozen  !  One — and  hardly  that ;  why,  they've  all 
been  demolished !  " 

"  Well,  what  then  ?  Aren't  there  pine  trees  marked 
with  a  cross  ?  You  can  kneel  and  pray  there  just  as  well 
as  ever." 

Next  morning  Tonia  started  on  her  walk  to  Notre-Dame- 
des-Anges,  and  had  traversed  the  level  ground  between 
Pignans  and  the  foot  of  the  ascent  before  daylight. 

Arrived  there,  just  at  the  point  where  the  roads  grow 
stony  and  begin  to  climb  the  hillside,  winding  under  pines 
and  oaks  and  across  heathy  wastes,  she  sat  down  on  a 
great  boulder,  took  off  her  shoes,  and,  tying  them  together 
by  the  laces,  slung  them  across  her  arm  ;  then  she  removed 
her  stockings,  which  she  stuffed  in  her  shoes,  and  kilted 
up  her  short  skirts  shorter  still  on  account  of  the  little 
brooks  of  water  that,  after  the  autumn  showers,  trickle 
across  the  roads  and  fill  the  ruts  to  overflowing.  In  this 
trim,  the  tail  of  her  frock  tucked  in  her  waistbelt,  her 
bare  ankles  showing  under  her  blue-and-white  striped 
petticoat,  she  began  to  climb  the  pilgrims'  way,  mur- 
muring as  she  went  along  : 

"  Make  me  forget.  Holy  Mother,  Blessed  Virgin,  this 
poacher    who    has    bewitched    me,    that    with    a   good 
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heart  I  may  become  Alessandri's  true  and  honest 
wife  !  " 

Poor,  simple-minded  Tonia  did  not  consider  that  this 
was  really  a  confession  of  the  overmastering  force  of  her 
passion,  thus  to  call  upon  the  Madonna  as  the  sole  power 
capable  of  banishing  him  from  her  affection.  It  was  with 
a  heart  full  of  the  thought  of  Maurin  and  the  picture  of 
his  face  that  she  plodded  up  the  rough  mountain  road 
through  the  tall  stone-pines,  which  the  first  rays  of  the 
rising  sun  were  dyeing  a  rosy  red  as  they  shone  through  the 
leaves. 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  Autumn,  and  the  sky  was  a 
deep,  cloudless  blue ;  the  air  was  clear  as  crystal,  and  as 
bright  and  balmy  as  on  a  spring  day  in  April.  It  was  the 
time  of  year  when  the  arbutus  is  fruiting  and  flowering 
at  once,  and  is  covered  all  over  with  red  globes  and  white 
blossoms.  All  the  red-breasts  in  the  whole  world  gather 
to  the  feast,  and  fill  all  the  woods  with  their  little  sharp 
rallying  cries,  like  the  snapping  of  sparks.  .  .  .  All  round 
the  foot  of  the  trees  the  ground  is  carpeted  with  myriads 
of  the  fallen  fruit  and  blossom,  looking  like  blood  on  snow. 


CHAPTER    XXXV 

Shows  how,  even  in  this  dull  nineteenth  century,  a  pretty  girl  may  yet 
encounter  a  Moorish  pirate  on  the  shores  of  Provence. 

The  girl  climbed  the  hill  slowly,  praying  as  she  went. 
Below  on  the  level  ground,  during  the  first  hour  of  walking, 
the  air  had  been  keen  and  nipping.  Now,  glowing  as  she 
was  with  exercise,  Tonia  found  it  quite  warm  enough. 
Indeed,  the  day  promised  to  be  hot.  Not  a  breath  of  wind 
stirred  the  pine  needles.  The  sharp  notes  of  countless 
red- breasts  sounded  on  every  side.  Over  the  plains  which 
stretched  away  below  her,  skimmed  flights  of  swallows, 
showing  in  jagged  lines  against  the  limpid  blue  of  the 
sky,  which  was  unflecked  by  a  single  cloud.  The  growth 
of  vegetation  after  the  autumn  rains  had  been  fast  and 
vigorous,  and  plants  and  grasses  sprouted  freely  every 
here  and  there  between  the  stones  of  the  road,  in  the 
crevices  of  the  rocks,  wherever  there  was  a  handful  of 
earth  and  a  drop  of  water  to  foster  life. 

A  covey  of  partridges,  that  had  been  lurking  in  a  little 
vineyard  near  the  roadside,  startled  the  girl  as  they  rose 
suddenly  behind  her,  with  the  whirr  that  is  like  a  miniature 
hurricane  let  loose.  .  .  .  She  watched  the  birds  disappear 
in  the  woods  in  front,  but  never  guessed  it  was  a  sportsman 
had  put  them  up.  ...  If  the  idea  had  struck  her,  she 
might  then  have  noticed  Maurin  of  the  Maures  following 
her  under  cover  of  the  tall  heather. 

He  had  heard  of  Tonia's  intended  pilgrimage  through 
his  friend  the  road-mender,  who  himself  had  learnt  the 
fact  from  the  goodwife  at  the  cantine  of  Le  Don,  and  had 
taken  it  into  his  head  to  go  with  her  on  her  travels,  without 
letting  himself  be  seen,  so  as  to  be  able  to  protect  her,  if 
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need  be  ;  but  this  was  really  a  mere  pretext  he  had  invented 
to  salve  his  conscience.  At  bottom  he  was  jealous  ;  and, 
thinking  she  had  arranged  to  meet  Alessandri,  he  wanted 
to  make  certain.  Accordingly,  he  had  been  shadowing 
the  girl  ever  since  the  morning  of  the  day  before.  He  had 
spent  the  night  at  Pignans.  Finding  that  Tonia  was  safely 
installed  with  the  two  sisters,  he  slept  secure ;  but  he 
felt  convinced  she  was  to  meet  the  gendarme  either  on 
the  road  or  at  the  hill-chapel  on  her  arrival  there.  That 
was  reason  sufficient  for  his  following  her  as  he  was  doing. 

He  had  taken  good  care  not  to  fire  at  the  birds,  for  fear 
of  betraying  himself.  He  was  tracking  her  down  in  true 
sportsman  fashion,  as  if  she  had  been  a  partridge,  marching 
along  in  perfect  silence,  gun  on  arm  and  his  dog  at  his 
heels.  Or  rather,  he  was  spying  on  her  movements  much 
as  the  Saracens  of  old,  his  ancestors,  would  watch,  on  our 
Ligurian  seaboard,  for  the  little  Christian  maids  of  Pro- 
vence, to  carry  them  off  in  their  pirate  ships,  or  simply 
drag  them  into  the  woods  and  do  them  violence  then  and 
there;  of  such  sort  were  the  antique  Satyrs,  ravishers  of 
Nymphs. 

Indeed,  it  was  both  at  once.  The  past  was  the  present, 
for  does  not  all  history  repeat  itself  ? 

The  holy  stations  or  oratories  to  be  seen  on  pilgrimage 
roads,  stout  pillars  surmounted  by  a  niche  in  which, 
behind  bars,  stands  a  pensive  Madonna  or  a  Saint,  are 
innumerable  in  Provence. 

And  if  we  are  to  believe  the  antiquarians,  they  are 
nothing  but  the  ancient  Pagan  termini,  symbols  of  old 
Priapus,  Christianised,  but  still  preserving  in  their  general 
form  the  original  idea,  the  mystic  suggestion  of  instinctive 
love.  Now  set  up  to  attract  the  prayers  of  the  pious, 
as  once  they  were  to  honour  carnal  desire,  they  are 
standing  witnesses  of  the  changing  ages.  They  proclaim 
in  infinite  repetition  the  universal  supremacy  of  life  and 
love,  and  like  the  gnomon  of  a  sun-dial,  they  inscribe  with 
their  shadow  on  the  fruitful  earth  the  eternal  sign  of  the 
everlasting  renewal  of  all  things. 
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Under  the  little  cupola  that  surmounts  them,  these 
pagan  termini  bear  a  statuette  of  the  Christian  Virgin. 

At  each  of  these  stations  in  succession,  the  love-sick 
girl  would  kneel  and  pray  every  quarter  of  an  hour, 
feeling  the  twofold  love  they  represented  stir  within  her — 
a  love  made  up  of  two  elements,  a  voluntary  appeal  to 
holiness  and  chastity,  and  an  involuntary  craving  for  the 
delights  of  lawless  passion.  .  .  . 

,  It  was  pleasant  to  follow  her  thus  through  the  woods, 
which  were  delicious  at  this  hour  of  the  day  and  season  of 
the  year.  Maurin's  light,  springy  step  made  no  noise  ;  his 
espadrillas  picked  out  a  silent  footing,  the  spots  where  no 
stone  will  be  dislodged,  and  no  fallen  branch  crack.  He 
looked  round  from  time  to  time  to  measure  the  distance 
travelled  by  the  diminishing  perspective  of  the  far  -  ofif 
valley  and  lilliputian  villages.  The  wide  prospect  of  the 
vast  plain,  flecked  with  mists,  edged  with  the  gold  of  the 
sun's  rays,  filled  him  with  a  sense  of  expansion  ;  at  each 
breath  he  drew,  he  seemed  to  inhale  the  universe.  The 
warmth  of  the  ground,  all  ribbed  and  swollen  as  it  were 
with  strong  roots  pushing  through  the  soil,  set  the  very 
blood  flowing  hotter  in  his  veins ;  something  seethed 
within  him  as  it  did  in  the  generous  earth  he  trod.  Under 
his  foot  he  could  feel  the  moist  heat  of  mother  earth, 
which  rose  and  impregnated  his  body  from  heels  to  head. 

He  experienced  a  sensation  of  vigour  and  happiness 
at  once  strong  and  sweet.  As  a  rule  he  kept  some  distance 
behind  Tonia ;  but  when  the  scrub  offered  good  cover, 
he  would  creep  up  closer.  Then  he  could  see,  as  close 
almost  as  if  he  were  within  arm's  length,  the  girl's  bare 
feet,  washed  every  other  moment  by  the  clear  water 
of  the  miniature  torrents  that  crossed  the  track  every- 
where. 

Once  she  gave  a  cry  ;  a  sharp  flint  had  hurt  her.  Maurin 
had  great  difficulty  in  restraining  himself ;  he  longed  to 
run  and  comfort  her,  but  he  saw  that  after  all  she  was  not 
much  the  worse.  "  Girls  make  so  much  ado  very  often  of 
such  trifles."     The  foot  was  bleeding  ;  so  she  sat  down  by 
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a  brook-side  to  bathe  it,  and  lifting  her  skirts,  plunged  her 
limbs  to  the  knee  in  the  water.  Maurin  watched  her 
through  the  branches,  and  all  the  desires  of  his  young 
manhood  were  stirred  within  him.  .  .  .  Still  he  did  not 
show  himself — he  hardly  knew  why.  An  instinct  told  him 
the  favourable  moment  was  not  yet. 

Little  by  little  they  were  nearing  the  summit,  and  Maurin 
began  to  reaUse  that  Tonia  was  quite  sincere  in  the  per- 
formance of  her  vow. 

Alone  in  the  woods,  with  not  a  soul  in  view,  why,  if  not 
entirely  sincere,  should  she  have  prayed  so  long  before  each 
wayside  shrine  ?  And  why  should  she  have  insisted  on  the 
very  real  penance  of  walking  barefoot  up  the  stony  path  ? 

No,  it  was  no  case  of  meeting  a  lover,  that  was  certain. 
Perhaps  the  very  opposite — she  had  come  to  beseech  Our 
Lady  to  help  her  combat  her  love  ?  Yes,  he  somehow 
knew  he  had  guessed  the  truth.  But  who  was  it  she 
loved  ?  Was  it  himself,  Maurin  ?  Perhaps.  In  any  case, 
now  was  the  time  to  find  out.  Then  why  was  he  so  loath 
to   show   himself  ? 

The  fact  is,  he  kept  repeating,  in  spite  of  himself  : 
"  Presently,  presently  !  "  He  was  prolonging  the  joy  of 
pursuit,  a  pleasure  all  sportsmen  are  famihar  with.  Yes, 
he  knew  he  could  choose  his  own  time.  He  was  like  a 
hunter  in  ambush,  enjoying  the  sight  of  the  quarry  still  in 
the  full  security  of  its  natural  life  and  freedom  of  move- 
ment. ...  So  he  waited  and  waited.  It  may  be,  too, 
he  hoped  to  overhear  presently  a  word  or  two  of  the  prayer 
she  was  saying  out  loud  at  the  foot  of  the  little  tabernacles. 

At  that  very  moment  she  was  bending  low  before  one 
of  the  holy  images,  and  Maurin  crept  up  as  close  as  possible. 
Tonia  was  on  her  knees,  her  head  resting  on  her  arms, 
her  arms  pressed  to  the  earth.  She  was  praying.  He  was 
able  to  steal  silently  quite  close,  within  three  steps  of  her, 
sheltered  under  lee  of  the  pillar  before  which  she  crouched, 
absorbed  in  her  devotions. 

Hercules,  obeying  a  wave  of  his  master's  hand,  had  lain 
down  some  way  off  among  the  heather. 
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From  his  post  of  observation  Maurin  could  see  the  back 
of  the  girl's  head,  and  was  devouring  with  eager  eyes 
the  firm,  round  pillar  of  the  neck  with  its  fringe  of  stray 
curls,  little  dancing  ringlets,  like  the  tendrils  of  the  wild 
vine.  Then  he  looked  at  the  girl's  bare  limbs,  so  opulent 
in  their  young  vigour,  as  smooth  and  lissom  as  the  stem 
of  a  young  plane-tree.  He  noticed  the  pearly  drops  of 
water  over  a  scratch  on  the  pretty  ankle.  Blossom  of 
eglantine,  beaded  with  dew  ! 

At  last  she  rose  from  her  knees,  pronouncing  the  words 
of  her  prayer  aloud  in  Proven9al  speech  : 

"  Bouan  Diou,  houano  mero !  que  Voouhlidi,  aqueou 
Maourin  !  "  (Kind  God,  Good  Mother  of  God  !  make  me 
forget  that  Maurin  !) 

He  saw  no  more,  heard  no  more  ;  his  manhood  forbade 
all  hesitation  now  !  .  .  .  He  sprang  forward,  and  his  two 
powerful  hands  clasped  the  brown-locked  head.  Quick 
on  the  defence  at  the  first  sound,  the  girl  had  wheeled 
round,  flinging  out  her  arms.  Then  at  the  impact  she  had 
fallen,  turning  as  she  fell,  her  back  to  the  ground,  her  face 
looking  up  into  her  rough  lover's,  whose  breath  mingled 
with  her  own. 

"  You,  is  it  you  ?  "  she  cried.  "  Oh  !  Maurin,  Maurin  ! 
go  away,  go  away  ;   you  are  my  undoing  !  " 

And  as  he  put  out  his  parted  lips  to  meet  the  kiss  of 
passion,  she  bit  at  his  teeth  ! 

Then  he  bore  her  off  into  the  woods.  He  carried  her 
seated  on  the  barrel  of  his  gun  between  his  two  arms  that 
held  the  weapon.  She  made  no  resistance,  her  arms  flung 
round  her  ravisher's  neck;  her  shoes,  which  still  hung 
from  one  elbow,  thumped  against  her  side,  while  the  cool, 
naked  flesh  of  her  limbs  rubbed  against  the  poacher's 
hairy  hands. 


CHAPTER   XXXVI 

There  is  no  true  marriage,  even  of  the  Morganatic  sort,  unsanctified 
by  the  Church's  ministers, — though  it  be  only  a  hermit  serves  the 
wedding  feast. 

They  sat  side  by  side  on  a  bed  of  flowering  broom  in  a 
narrow  grotto,  a  baume  in  Proven9al  speech,  under  a 
great  rock — a  spot  where  he  had  often  taken  shelter. 

After  they  had  shared  the  hunter's  breakfast,  eating  it 
off  the  loose  flap  of  thin  leather  that  forms  the  cover  of  the 
game-bag  used  by  Proven9al  sportsmen,  she  said  to  him  : 

"  Now,  you  know,  you  are  mine.  ...  I  long  to  be  your 
wife.  Sooner  or  later  I  will  win  my  father's  consent — but, 
wife  or  mistress,  I  want  you  all  for  myself.  They  say 
you  '  have  them  all/  the  women  ;  and  I  can  well  believe  it, 
for  you  are  handsome  and  brave  and  strong  ;  but  from 
to-day,  you  will  be  mine  and  mine  only.  ...  Is  it  true 
what  they  say  ?  " 

The  "  Saracen  pirate  "  answered  nonchalantly  : 

"  Oh  !  as  to  that,  there  are  girls  pretty  much  every- 
where love  me." 

The  "  Christian  maid  "  started  violently  and  sprang  to 
her  feet. 

"  You  must  give  them  up.  Do  you  suppose  I  have 
offended  God  and  given  you  my  lips  before  the  very  image 
of  the  Virgin,  to  consent  to  be  one  of  such-hke  ?  " 

"  You  should  have  said  so  first,"  declared  the  imper- 
turbable Maurin  ;  "  and  I  should  never  have  agreed  to 
what  you  ask,  it  would  have  been  too  hard  altogether  ; 
but  at  any  rate  we  should  have  been  frank  and  open  about 
it.  Now  it's  too  late,  and  I  won't  promise,  not  I,  what  is 
almost  an  impossibility.     Another  man  would  tell  you 
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'  yes/  to  be  rid  of  your  importunity,  but  I  will  never  tell 
a  lie.  All  have  claims  on  me,  and  I  care  a  bit  for  them. 
I  don't  choose  to  grieve  them  all." 

"  You  prefer  to  grieve  one  woman  only,  then — to  grieve 
and  anger  me  ?    Do  you  know  I  am  a  Corsican  ?  " 

"  Ah,  well,"  returned  Maurin  calmly  ;  "  I  am  a  Teur 
(Turk),  I  am — poor  me  !  " 

A  Turk,  in  Provencal  parlance,  is  a  man  with  a  thousand 
wives.  The  Grand  Turk  has  a  huge  seraglio,  and  his  sub- 
jects smaller  ones.  Of  the  Turks  this  is  the  one  thing  known 
to  the  good  Proven9al,  the  Saracen  of  Provence,  the  Moor  ; 
but  of  that  much  he  is  convinced. 

"  Look  !  "  she  said — and  showed  him  her  stiletto,  which 
she  pulled  from  her  bosom,  drawing  it  from  its  sheath  to 
display  the  glittering  three-cornered  blade. 

"  Too  late,  much  too  late  for  that !  "  Maurin  told  her 
again,  with  a  laugh.  ..."  Girls  never  draw  it  till  after- 
wards." 

"  Beware !  beware,  I  tell  you  !" — and  her  brow  darkened 
over  her  eyes  which  flashed  fire. 

She  was  holding  the  weapon  in  her  left  hand.  He  seized 
her  left  wrist  while  he  warded  off  the  other  hand  with 
which  she  was  trying  to  recover  the  sharp  stiletto. 

"  Come,  my  girl,  be  sensible.  I've  told  you  how  another 
man  would  have  promised  all  you  ask  right  away,  and 
afterwards  done  exactly  as  he  pleased — but  that's  a 
coward's  way.  I  hate  lying.  I'll  love  you  best  of  all,  if 
you  will,  for  you  please  me  best  of  them  all !  But,  I  won't 
be  cruel  to  the  others,  pecca'ire  !  " 

She  shook  herself  free  with  a  violent  Jerk,  and  clumsily, 
at  random,  as  best  she  could,  she  struck  at  him  with  the 
keen  point — a  downward  blow.  Quick  as  he  was  to 
start  back,  his  hand  was  scored  lightly  from  wrist  to 
finger-tip. 

He  looked  quietly  at  his  wound. 

"  It  might  be  a  scratch,"  he  said,  "  of  an  argeria  (thorny 
broom)  or  an  agvlancier  (wild  briar).  Yes,  you're  a  flower 
has  thorns,  but  what  a  fragrance  too  !  " 
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She  gazed  at  him,  wondering  and  yet  fascinated  ;  ah*eady 
she  was  sorry  for  the  blow  she  had  struck  in  anger. 

"  Never  mind,"  he  comforted  her  ;  "  it's  nothing.  With 
a  stroke  like  that,  you  couldn't  do  me  much  harm.  The 
briars  stab,  and  the  Corsicans,  the  true  breed,  too — but 
better  than  that.  You  left  your  island  long  ago,  one  can 
see  that  much.  Wait,  and  I'll  teach  you  the  proper  trick  of 
the  game — though,  to  say  truth,  it's  not  one  I'm  fond  of !  " 

He  grasped  her  two  wrists  one  in  each  hand  ;  then  from 
the  girl's  right  wrist  to  the  hand  which  held  the  dagger,  he 
slipped  his  hand  half  closed  to  form  a  sUding  ring,  and 
captured  the  formidable  weapon  without  any  difficulty. 
"  The  way  you  pluck  a  fig,"  he  laughed — "  a  ripe  fig  !  " 

Her  wonder  grew  more  and  more,  and  with  it  her  admira- 
tion of  the  man.  He  was  well  aware  of  the  fact,  and  smiled 
to  himself. 

"  Listen  !  "  he  said,  "  never  strike  downwards  !  This  is 
the  way,  always  "  ;  and  lowering  the  weapon  tightly  gripped 
in  his  fist,  he  gave  a  stab  in  the  air  upwards  and  back- 
wards. 

"  Your  turn  now ;  try  ! " — and  he  handed  her  the  stiletto 
gravely. 

She  longed  to  throw  herself  on  his  neck  ;  but  she  re- 
strained her  impulse  and  took  her  dagger  again,  only  to 
hurl  it  furiously  on  the  ground,  feeling  cowed  and  helpless. 
Then,  hiding  her  face  in  her  hands,  she  burst  into  tears. 

He  went  to  her  then  and  threw  his  arms  about  her.  She 
struggled  to  escape,  but  he  drew  her  head  on  to  his  bosom 
and  whispered  : 

"  Ah  /  va'i,  come  ;  love  me  as  I  am  !  " 

As  he  clasped  her  waist,  her  body  bent  and  yielded,  and 
she  fell  with  all  her  weight  into  his  arms.  He  let  her  slip 
to  the  ground,  and  dropped  beside  her  on  the  soft  couch 
of  dry  grasses.  .  .  .  She  said  no  word,  submissive  yet 
furious  with  herself  for  her  complaisance,  at  once  willing 
and  reluctant. 

Near  them,  on  the  level  of  their  faces,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
grotto,  among  some  straggling  tufts  of  heather,  a  row  of 
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orange-coloured  fungi  lifted  their  little  parasols  that  seemed 
meant  to  shelter  the  tiny  insects  of  the  field  under  their 
shade. 

A  while  after,  she  said  to  him  : 

"  No,  you  spoke  truly,  I  see  you  did.  Else,  look  you, 
I  should  have  killed  you.  All  the  same,  keep  out  of  the 
way,  if  ever  the  day  comes  when  you  do  deceive  me !  And, 
if  ever  I  become  your  wife,  it  will  be  when  you  have  pro- 
mised me  to  be  faithful." 

"  When  I  have  promised  you  to  be  faithful,  yes,  then  you 
shall  be  my  wife  !  "  said  Maurin  with  the  utmost  gravity. 

It  was  an  insolent  speech,  but  Tonia  did  not  challenge 
it.    She  was  not  her  own  mistress  any  more  ! 

They  had  been  together  for  full  five  hours,  and  the  morn- 
ing's repast  was  long  forgotten. 

"  I  am  hungry,"  said  Maurin.  "  As  everybody  knows, 
we  must  eat  to  live.  Let  us  go  for  our  midday  meal  to  the 
hermit's  ;  there  we  shall  have  a  table  and  chair,  and  some 
good  hot  coffee." 

It  was  time  for  acts,  not  words';  they  had  to  make  for  the 
chapel  with  all  speed,  and  arrived  there  about  noon.  Once 
in  the  sanctuary,  Tonia  altered  the  form  of  her  appeal : 

"  Oh !  holy  Virgin,  Lady  of  the  Starry  Crown,  it  is  not 
I  now  whose  mind  must  be  changed,  but  his  !  " 

From  the  height  of  Notre-Dame-des-Anges,  the  highest 
summit  of  the  Maures,  the  view  is  superb. 

On  the  horizon-line,  beyond  the  rolling  green  hills,  the 
blue  sea  glittered,  cradling  on  its  waves  the  Golden  Isles. 

While  Maurin  was  busy  carefully  removing  a  thorn  from 
his  dog's  paw,  the  hermit  who  lived  in  a  hut  beside  the 
chapel,  was  pointing  out  the  islands  to  Tonia. 

"Yes,  and  from  here,"  he  told  her,  "in  clear  weather, 
you  can  see  Corsica  !  .  .  .  Look  !  look,  the  mist  has  dis- 
persed ;  do  you  see  that  line  yonder,  that  faint,  faint  line  ? 
Well,  that  is  Corsica  !  " 

"  A  noble  country  !  "  said  Tonia,  "  where  they  know 
what  an  oath  means,  and  what  a  vendetta  is." 

"  You  know  Corsica  ?  " 
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"  I  am  a  Corsican,"  she  answered  proudly  and  ^vith  a 
menacing  look  at  Maurin,  who  was  stepping  towards  them. 

The  latter  greeted  the  hermit : 

"  Good  day,  holy  man  !  "  he  said.  "  You  see  two  lovers 
who  would  be  glad  of  your  blessing,  if  you  will  give  them 
your  hospitaUty  with  it — food,  and  a  table  to  eat  it  on. 
I  have  a  brace  of  partridges  in  my  game-bag  ;  for  the 
salad  we  count  on  you,  for  mushrooms,  too,  and  hot  coffee. 
Coffee  !  tell  me,  can  a  man  drink  anything  better  ?  No, 
nothing,  say  I !  " 

"  There  is  a  reason  for  that,"  said  the  hermit ;  "  this 
berry,  all  burnt  and  black  as  a  negro,  was  brought  to  the 
cradle  of  Jesus  by  one  of  the  Magian  kings,  the  one  called 
Gaspard,  who  was  as  black  as  .  .  .  Simon  Magus's  soul." 


CHAPTER    XXXVII 

Shows  how  the  wise  men  of  Gonfaron,  a  market-town  of  Provence, 
anticipated  Montgolfier  and  invented  the  balloon  —  under  a 
slightly  different  form. 

The  hermit  was  an  old  farm  servant,  a  lazy  dog  from  no 
one  knew  where,  who  (like  many  others  in  many  another 
part  of  the  world)  had  conceived  the  notion  of  donning  an 
ugly  black  gown,  tying  a  rope  girdle  round  his  middle, 
and  waiting  on  the  pilgrims  who  came  to  pay  their  vows 
at  the  chapel  of  Notre-Dame-des-Anges,  and  make  what 
little  perquisites  he  might  out  of  the  business. 

He  dwelt  in  a  hovel,  into  which  he  invited  the  lovers, 
and  set  about  preparing  their  meal.  Maurin  produced 
a  brace  of  partridges  from  his  game-bag,  out  of  the  four 
birds  he  had  kept  over  from  his  yesterday's  shooting. 
Tonia  set  to  work  to  pluck  these,  while  the  hermit  was 
lighting  the  fire,  and  Maurin  cut  a  stem  of  heath  into  a 
sort  of  skewer.  One  end  formed  a  double  fork,  useful  in 
supporting  the  bird  to  be  roasted,  this  being  hung  from 
the  end  of  a  piece  of  string  attached  to  the  other  end, 
the  whole  contrivance  hanging  vertically  before  the  fire 
of  heath  and  fir-cones. 

The  hermit  took  out  of  his  store  cupboard  a  supply  of 
fresh  salad,  and  a  dilapidated  cruet  stand,  cut  three  small 
crusts  of  bread,  which  he  rubbed  hard  with  a  clove  of 
garlic,  to  put  in  the  salad  ;  these  are  known  as  chapons,  a 
word  of  provincial  origin,  coming  from  Maine  or  the  Bresse. 
Next,  he  put  a  gridiron  on  the  fire,  and  on  it  some  fine 
mushrooms  picked  under  the  pines,  healthy-looking  and 
well-coloured,  and  poured  pure  olive  oil  over  them. 

All  the  while  the  hermit  was  busy  with  these  and  such- 
like preparations,  the  old  man  kept  up  a  stream  of  talk : 
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"  Yes,  it  was  here,  in  our  Church  of  Notre-Dame-des- 
Anges,  that  M.  Pignerol,  Cure  of  Pignans,  a  good  sportsman 
and  a  fine  horseman,  said  his  famous  mass,  remembered 
still  under  the  name  of  the  Hare's  Mass.  ...  I  knew  him 
well,  this  M.  Pignerol ;  I  have  been  server  to  him  more 
than  once.  He  used  always  to  arrive  on  horseback,  and 
when  he  got  down,  his  soutane  was  kilted  so  high  it  showed 
his  riding-breeches  of  grey  corded  velvet  underneath ; 
he  always  lifted  his  skirts  like  this  over  one  arm,  for  fear 
of  their  catching  in  his  great  spurs.  When  he  came  into 
churcli,  his  first  act  was  invariably  to  walk  to  the  altar 
and,  after  a  genuflexion,  lay  his  riding-switch  upon  it." 

"  That  was  not  right,"  said  Tonia,  who  had  been  piously 
brought  up. 

"  It  was  his  way,"  said  the  hermit,  "  and  God  took  him 
as  he  was.  .  .  .  More  often  than  not  his  good  Franquette, 
as  he  called  her,  a  beagle-bitch  famous  for  running  hares 
for  miles  round,  would  be  sitting  or  lying  on  the  first  step 
of  the  altar  (I  will  show  you  the  place),  and  watching  her 
master  all  through  the  ceremony  with  more  or  less 
exemplary  patience.  .  .  . 

"  One  day — it's  a  well-known  story  in  the  country — one 
day,  when  he  was  at  that  point  in  the  service  where  the 
priest  communicates,  saying  the  Domine,  non  sum  dignus 
three  times  over,  and  after  each  repetition  a  ring  of  the 
sacring-bell  from  the  server,  first  one  stroke,  then  two 
together,  then  three  in  succession,  at  that  supreme  moment 
M.  Pignerol  heard,  far  away  in  the  woods  which  surround 
the  church,  a  pack  of  dogs  giving  tongue. 

He  whispers  to  his  clion  (clerk),  whose  name  was  Joouse  : 

"  Joouse,  I  know  by  the  dogs'  note  they're  after  a  hare." 

"  Suremein,  moussu  lou  cura  "  (Certain  sure,  Monsieur 
le  Cure). 

"  Domine,  non  sum  dignus  .  .  ." 

"  Tinkle-tink,"  went  the  bell. 

"  Domine,  wow  sum  dignus.  .  .  ." 

"I  can't  see  my  bitch  anywhere.  Is  she  with  the  rest 
of  'em  ?  " 
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"  Yes,  Monsieur  le  Cure,  she's  away  in  the  woods.  .  .  . 
Tinkle-tink,  tinklc-tink.  .  .  ." 

"  Domine,  non  sum  dignus.  .  .  .  Alor  la  lebr'  es  foutudo  " 
(Ah  !  it's  all  up  then  with  the  hare  !). 

"  Amen  !  tinkle-tink,  tinkle-tink,  tinkle-tink  !     Amen  !  " 

Tonia  only  laughed  half-heartedly,  and  Maurin,  to  raise 
her  spirits  a  little,  egged  on  the  hermit  to  tell  some  more 
of  his  galegeades. 

"  Why,  it's  as  old  as  the  hills,  your  story  is,"  he  told  him. 
"  My  father  had  it  from  his  father,  who  had  it  from  Father 
Adam.  But  tell  me  this,  why  all  my  life  long — though 
my  father  knew  hundreds  of  these  funny  stories  they  tell 
in  our  parts — I  have  never  been  able  to  find  out  why  we 
always  say,  speaking  of  Gonfaron — you  can  see  the  place 
from  here — '  Ah  !  that's  where  the  asses  fly  '  ! " 

Gonfaron  (where  people  are  just  as  stupid  as  anywhere 
else,  and  no  more — but  that's  enough  in  all  conscience  !) 
is  to  the  Department  of  the  Var  what  Martigues  is  to 
the  Bouches-du-Rhone,  the  home  of  Boeotian  dullness, 
whose  inhabitants  credit  the  rest  of  the  world  with  all 
kinds  of  foolishness.  And  the  curious  part  of  the  thing 
is  that  whereas  your  Provencal  everywhere  else  is  so 
fond  of  fun,  even  when  it  tells  against  himself,  the  men 
of  the  district  in  question  are  very  touchy,  and  resent  any 
jokes  at  their  expense.  If  you  ask  a  citizen  of  Gonfaron 
seriously  the  reason  why,  he  will  tell  you :  "  When  a  joke 
is  too  old,  it  grows  tiresome.  This  one  dates  from  the 
Creation.  It's  a  bit  too  antique,  really," — and  very 
likely  he  is  in  the  right. 

"  Ah,  yes !  "  laughed  the  hermit,  "  everybody  asks  me 
that ;  the  story  about  the  ass  of  Gonfaron !  If  my  only 
business  here  were  to  tell  it,  it  would  still  have  been  worth 
my  while  to  turn  hermit,  for  I  charge  two  sous  to  begin." 

"  And  to  finish,  how  much  ?  "  asked  Maurin. 

"  I  leave  that  to  my  hearer's  generosity." 

"  There,  take  your  two  sous,  and  start  away  !  " 

"  There  was  once  upon  a  time  at  Gonfaron,  a  long,  long 
while  ago,  a  sacristan,  a  little  hunchbacked  fellow  and  a 
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lazy  loon.  One  day  the  good  God  was  to  go  up,  borne 
along  by  the  priest  under  the  holy  canopy,  in  solemn 
procession  to  the  summit  of  Notre- Dame -des-Anges  here  ; 
so  the  Cure  said  to  the  clion  : 

"  '  Joouse  !...'" 

"  It  was  still  the  same  dion  then,  was  it  ?  "  suggested 
Maurin. 

"  Oh !  call  him  Piarre,  if  you  like,"  said  the  hermit ; 
"  it's  all  the  same  to  me. 

"  '  Piarre  !  go  and  sweep  the  street  up  a  bit,  from  the 
church-door  to  the  top  of  the  village,  and  clear  away  the 
droppings  the  mules  and  goats  have  left,  so  the  good  God 
may  go  by  decently  and  cleanly.' 

"  '  Vou'i,  moussu  lou  cura'  (Yes,  Monsieur  le  Cure). 

"  But  it  was  precious  little  work  that  good-for-nothing 
hunchback  ever  did,  and  when  the  hour  came  for  the 
procession  to  start,  the  Cure  and  all  the  village  found  that 
parvise  and  street  were  just  as  filthy  as  ever,  or  even 
filthier,  because  more  goats  and  mules  had  gone  by  in  the 
meantime.  The  idle  knave  had  never  touched  a  broom 
at  all. 

"  '  You  lazy  ass ! '  scolded  the  Cure ;  '  the  good  God 
can  never,  never  go  by  such  a  filthy  road  ! ' 

"  '  Oh  !  well,'  replied  the  asinine  fellow,  with  an  insolence 
that  was  nothing  less  than  blasphemous,  '  if  he  can't 
go  by  along  the  road,  your  good  God,  he  must  fly,  that's 
all !  '  " 

"  Good  !  "  laughed  Maurin,  "  and  the  end  of  the  story  ? 
If  it's  as  good  as  the  beginning,  I'll  give  you  another 
couple  of  sous." 

"It's  better,"  said  the  hermit,  "but  seeing  it's  you,  you 
shall  have  it  at  that  price.  At  Lourdes  you  would  pay 
a  sight  dearer  for  the  same  article.  Well,  the  procession 
got  under  way  and  started  up  the  hill,  and  all  the  time 
the  people  were  whispering  together  and  blaming  the 
foolish  hunchback  for  his  impious  speech. 

"  '  God  might  very  well  punish  us  all,'  they  said  to  one 
another,  '  for  the  insolence  of  this  rabid  ass.' 
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"  And  lo  !  a  mistral  sprang  up,  fit  to  tear  the  tail  out 
of  a  donkey,  roaring  and  bellowing  and  blustering  as  only 
a  mistral  can  !  Wlien  the  procession  arrived  at  a  sort 
of  platform  where,  bordering  the  road,  there  was  a  deep, 
rocky  precipice,  the  mistral,  which  was  blowing  great  guns, 
whipped  off,  by  God's  good  leave,  that  ass  of  a  clion's  hat. 
The  clion  tried  to  save  his  hat,  and  gave  a  spring  forward, 
throwing  out  his  arm  to  catch  it  in  the  air.  He  lost  his 
footing,  and  whirled  away  by  the  hurricane  like  a  feather, 
went  down  the  cliff  after  his  headgear,  .  .  .  God  keep  his 
soul !     And  all  the  folk  cried  out  then  and  there  : 

"  ^  Te!  the  ass  has  flown  away.  The  good  God  has 
punished  him !   Did  you  see  the  ass  fly,  or  didn't  you  ?  ' " 

"I  am  sorry  for  my  four  sous,"  cried  Maurin.  "But 
now,  tell  me :  at  Gonfaron,  it's  not  the  asses  that  fly,  as 
I  have  always  been  simple  enough  to  believe,  but  the  men 
of  Gonfaron  ?  " 

"  Hope  on,  hope  ever !  there's  better  to  come," 
said  the  hermit  with  a  grave  face.  "  In  course  of 
years  the  details  of  the  adventure  were  quite  for- 
gotten, and  all  that  remained  even  at  Gonfaron,  was 
this  saying :  '  At  Gonfaron  the  asses  fly.'  Well,  the 
men  of  Gonfaron,  some  hundred  years  on,  said  to  one 
another :  '  In  our  fathers'  days  the  asses  could  fly ; 
suppose  we  try  to  make  just  one  do  so  ?  '  So  they  dragged 
into  the  public  square  an  old  ass  that  was  now  good  for 
nothing,  thinking  that  if  the  beast  did  soar  up  to  heaven 
and  never  came  down  again,  it  would  be  no  great  loss. 
Then  they  set  to  work  to  inflate  the  animal  with  their 
breath,  blowing  in  the  air — saving  your  respect — by  the 
hole  every  donkey  has  under  his  tail." 

"  Why,  yes,  even  lions,"  put  in  Maurin,  "  have  one  in 
the  same  place." 

"  The  good  folk  of  Gonfaron,  therefore,"  continued  the 
hermit,  "  inserted  a  strong  tube  of  reed  into  the  orifice  in 
question,  and  all  the  village  took  turns  to  blow.  Each 
did  what  his  size  and  strength  allowed,  holding  the  tube 
in  one  hand,  and  ready  to  clap  the  palm  of  the  other 
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instantly  over  the  pipe,  to  stop  it  and  prevent  the  beast 
losing  again  between  each  operation  all  the  wind  supplied 
by  the  one  before. 

"  Last,  but  not  least,  came  the  Mayor  ;  his  place  was 
to  bring  up  the  rear,  like  the  good  God  in  the  procession 
of  the  Host. 

"  '  Your  turn  now,  Monsieur  le  Maire  ! ' 

"  '  What !  use  the  same  reed  every  soul  in  the  town 
has  put  to  his  lips  ? '  protested  the  Mayor ;  '  no,  indeed,  I 
will  not !     Too  many  foul  mouths  have  been  there  before  !  ' 

"  But  one  and  all  began  to  cry  fie  upon  him.  They 
were  very  angry,  and  declared  he  was  going  to  ruin  the 
result  of  all  their  protracted  labour.  So  the  Mayor  of 
Gonfaron  found  himself  obliged  to  do  his  share  in  blowiag 
in  the  tube.  But,  being  a  very  fastidious  man,  he  had  a 
happy  thought ;  he  pulled  out  the  reed,  rapidly  reversed 
it,  and  having  stuck  it  in  again  by  the  other  end,  was  able 
to  do  his  share  of  the  ceremony  in  a  way  that  seemed  to 
him  more  cleanly.  .  .  .  And  if  the  ass  did  not  fly,  it  was 
because  the  Mayor,  by  removing  the  reed,  had  let  out  all 
the  wind  the  village  had  blown  in.  By  this  time  everybody 
was  tired  out,  and  by  common  consent  the  men  of  Gon- 
faron agreed  to  postpone  to  another  occasion  the  realisation 
of  their  cherished  dream.  But  the  thing  will  be  done, 
be  sure  of  that,  one  day  or  another,  perhaps  to-morrow, 
perhaps  this  very  evening." 

"  Come,"  said  Maurin,  "  let's  fall  to.  All  these  fine 
stories  put  together  aren't  at  this  moment  worth  a  nice 
chapon  in  good  oil,  and  the  wing  of  a  partridge  to  go  with 
it.  You  must  eat,  Tonia  ;  you'll  want  your  strength, 
for  you  must  be  getting  down  to  Pignans  again  presently." 

Then,  turning  to  the  hermit : 

"  Your  first  story,  holy  man,  wasn't  worth  the  money 
I  paid  for  it,  that's  certain.  The  second  was  better,  but  I 
had  heard  it  before.  I  only  made  you  tell  it  to  amuse 
my  sweetheart  here.  And  this  time  she  did  laugh  .  .  . 
pass  me  the  salad  again  .  .  .  your  wine  is  better  stuff 
than  your  stories." 
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"  There  are  still  some  wine-growers  in  the  world,"  said 
the  hermit,  "  who  know  what  charity  is.  Besides,  wine 
sells  so  badly  this  year,  they  can  easily  give  away  a  drop 
to  the  poor,  without  any  great  merit  for  good  works.  And 
that's  why  I've  had  some  good  stuff  without  feeling  over 
and  above  grateful." 

Under  the  shade  of  the  pines  through  which  the  sunlight 
flickered  here  and  there,  all  three  sat  long  at  table,  eating 
without  a  word,  as  hungry  people  will.  When  they  had 
reached  the  dessert  of  dried  figs,  washed  down  with  fennel- 
cider,  and  pipes  were  lit,  the  hermit,  his  face  shining  with 
good  living,  began  again  : 

"  If  it  amuses  you,  I  can  tell  you  some  more  of  my 
stories.     For  instance  ..." 

"  Holy  man  !  "  Maurin  interrupted  the  fellow  in  a  stern 
voice,  "  hold  your  tongue  !  We've  had  enough.  ...  I 
can  excuse  you  because  I  have  always  heard  say  that 
people  who  have  taken  vows  of  chastity  are  fond  of 
a  certain  sort  of  jokes  that  help  them  to  take  their  de- 
privation merrily,  .  .  .  But  I  have  my  ovra  ideas  on  the 
subject ;  and  what  I  hold  is  this  :  there  are  some  kinds  of 
sport  a  man  must  follow  alone,  and  some  things  a  man 
should  only  talk  about  to  himself — as  my  good  friend  Parlo- 
Soulet  always  does.     I  don't  like  some  of  your  stories." 

"  I'm  surprised  to  hear  that,"  muttered  the  hermit ; 
"  for  there's  one  thing  makes  all  my  stories  sound  laugh- 
able, by  what  some  ladies  from  Paris  told  me  the  other 
day,  and  that's  the  gown  I  wear." 

"  I  thought  as  much !  "  retorted  Maurin  ;  "  so  you're  a 
mere  noodle  when  you're  naked  !  " 

"  Sir,  sir  !  "  stuttered  the  hermit,  very  drunk,  but  very 
angry  too  ;    "I  can  assure  you  ..." 

"  Have  you  a  bed  in  your  hut  ?  "  asked  Maurin  sharply. 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure ! "  said  the  hermit ;  "  and  nice  clean 
straw." 

"  Well,  then,  go  to  your  bed  !  " 

And  the  fellow  went,  with  the  docility  of  a  drunkard, 
who  had  once  been  a  sacristan. 


CHAPTER    XXXVIII 

How  the  Don  Juan  of  the  Woods  would  not  marry  the  fair  Corsican 
— and  told  her  so  with  commendable  frankness. 

After  the  hermit  had  gone  to  bed  and  left  them  alone, 
the  two  lovers  had  leisure  to  reopen  the  question  they  had 
already  discussed.  Maurin  announced  that  he  would 
walk  with  Tonia  as  far  as  the  outskirts  of  Pignans. 

"  WTien  you  are  out  of  the  woods,  and  come  into  the 
inhabited  plain,  I  will  leave  you,  not  before,  to  guard 
you  from  mishap." 

"Mishap!"  she  cried  recklessly;  "I  am  not  afraid  of 
mishaps." 

She  looked  at  him  with  grave  eyes. 

"  And  you  see  you  are  wrong,"  he  said,  laughing ; 
*'  for  didn't  you  have  one  this  morning  ?  " 

"  It's  no  time  for  jesting,"  she  said.  "  What  has  hap- 
pened will  be  a  sad  business,  if  you  are  not  an  honest  lad  ; 
if  you  are  not  that,  you  won't  marry  me,  and  then,"  she 
concluded  with  simple  directness,  "  I  think  I  shall  end  by 
killing  you." 

"  Marry  you  !  the  prospect  seems  to  please  you  hugely. 
I  can  see  we're  going  to  \\Tangle — it's  al^^'ays  the  way  with 
women — for  ever  so  long,  without  your  budging  one  inch 
from  your  first  idea  !  " 

"  It's  an  idea  that  only  leaves  my  head  one  moment 
to  come  back  into  it  the  next." 

"  Well,  it  might  have  been  just  and  fair,"  said  Maurin, 
who  was  sucking  away  very  quietly  at  his  pipe,  "  if  I  had 
robbed  you  of  yourself  in  spite  of  your  resistance  !  But 
in  all  my  life  I've  never  done  such  a  thing  as  that ;  it's 
the  act  of  a  blackguard.  .  .  .  Far  from  it ;  you  knew  very 
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well  what  I  wanted,  and  you  had  a  Corsican  blade  to  stop 
me  with." 

"Tell  me,"  she  said,  "  do  you  love  me  ?  " 

"Surely,"  said  Maurin,  with  all  sincerity;  "surely!  and 
not  a  little !     I  have  told  you  so,  and  told  you  so  again." 

"  And  do  you  want  me  for  your  wife  ?  " 

"  You  have  a  notion  there,  for  certain,  sticks  like  a 
limpet  to  a  rock,"  said  Maurin  ;  "  but  just  reflect  a  bit. 
If  I  wanted  to  marry  you,  your  fiance  would  be  angry, 
your  father  would  refuse  me  as  a  son-in-law,  and  it  would 
be  a  wretched  business  altogether." 

"  My  fianc6  may  go  to  the  devil,  and  my  father  any- 
where he  pleases.  The  business,  as  you  call  it,  only 
concerns  me,  after  all." 

"  The  truth  is  .  .  .  my  liberty,  I  think  much  of  my 
liberty ! "  said  Maurin.  "  For  sure  it  would  be  a 
grand  pleasure  for  me,  when  I  came  back  home  every 
night,  to  find  a  pretty  little  woman  like  you  seated  by  the 
lighted  lamp  and  the  hot  soup  ;  but  then,  you  see,  I  hardly 
ever  do  go  home.  Houses  are  not  made  for  me.  My 
mother  seldom  sees  me.  I  am  like  a  hare  that  has  a  form 
anywhere  and  everywhere,  that  is,  no  fixed  one  at  all. 
So  love  me  for  a  while,  and  then  remember  how  gendarmes 
are  promoted  to  brigadiers  with  the  help  of  a  little 
patronage," 

"  So,"  she  said,  rising,  "  you  can  endure  the  thought  of 
seeing  me  Sandri's  wife  ?  " 

"  Not  now,  no,"  declared  Maurin,  with  the  utmost 
coolness,  "  but  I  know  very  well  I  shall  endure  it  one  day, 
when  I  must." 

"  And  /,"  she  said  fiercely,  worn  out  by  all  his  stolid 
objections,  "  I  will  never  endure,  no,  not  for  an  hour, 
your  belonging  to  any  other  woman,  wife  or  maid  !  " 

"  One  hen  is  not  wives  enough  for  a  cock,"  said  Maurin 
sententiously.  "  How  do  you  suppose  I  can  answer  for 
myself  ?  It  would  not  be  in  nature.  .  .  .  There,  you  see 
that  makes  it  so,  I  cannot  marry  you." 

"  And  do  you  imagine,  if  I  continue  to  be  yours  without 
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being  your  wife,  I  shall  be  a  whit  less  jealous,  and  let  you 
have  other  women  ?  Look  here,  Maurin,  here's  my  last 
word  about  you  and  me.  What  has  happened  was  bound 
to  happen,  granted  !  I  allow  that,  all  said  and  done,  I 
was  as  i^dlhng  as  you  were,  and  at  the  same  moment. 
Even  in  my  prayers  to  the  Holy  Mother,  when  I  besought 
her  to  save  me  from  thinking  of  you,  my  chief  delight 
was  in  speaking  your  name.  You  have  bewitched  me — 
against  your  own  will,  I  am  ready  to  admit,  and  I  forgive 
your  wrong,  because  you  tell  me  everything  openly  and 
frankly  ;  but  on  the  conditions  you  make,  I  will  not 
accept  the  bargain  for  the  future.  Go  at  once,  and  never 
see  me  again,  never  try  to  see  me  again.  Farewell, 
Maurin  !  " 

She  had  risen  from  her  seat,  her  face  gleaming  pale 
beneath  the  black  shadow  of  her  disordered  hair,  her  lips 
quivering  with  resentment  and  grief.  Her  bosom  was 
heaving,  and  she  looked  magnificently  handsome.  Maurin 
contemplated  with  anything  but  satisfaction  the  thought 
of  giving  up  so  glorious  a  capture. 

"  Tonia  !  "  he  said  (and  he  took  her  in  his  arms),  "  Tonia, 
do  not  be  so  hard.  What  is  done,  is  done.  Let  a  girl 
belong  to  a  man  once,  or  a  score  of  times,  the  number  of 
their  kisses  does  not  alter  the  thing ;  she  is  his  altogether 
from  the  fbst  embrace.  To  limit  our  meetings  to  one  is 
only  to  refuse  the  joy  that  offers  without  ^\•inning  back 
what  is  lost.  Do  not  hurt  me  needlessly,  and  yourself  too, 
by  refusing  to  see  me  again.  Be  mine  still,  and  let  us 
see  what  time  will  bring.  It  may  even  be  you  will  love 
me  less  in  a  while,  and  then  you'll  be  very  glad  not  to  have 
missed  the  chance  of  doing  what  your  father  wishes,  and 
I  shall  be  pleased  not  to  have  made  you  lose  a  satisfactory 
settlement  in  life.  To  marry  me  is  no  great  piece  of  luck 
for  you,  I  tell  you  frankly." 

They  were  standing  together,  and  he  held  her  round  the 
waist.  Little  by  little  he  let  her  fall  back  over  his  arm, 
and  his  mouth,  as  he  spoke,  was  close  to  hers.  His  words 
ceased  to  be  more  than  a  confused  murmur  in  her  ears ; 
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the  sense  of  what  he  urged  did  not  reach  her  brain.  She 
strove  to  recover  the  mastery  of  her  mind,  but  it  was 
impossible.  Her  head  was  thrown  back,  and  she  could 
see  bending  over  her  only  Maurin's  face  and  burning  eyes, 
and  the  bold,  vigorous,  open-air  cast  of  his  features, 
and  she  said  : 

"  I  cannot  tell  what  you  are  saying,  Maurin.  ...  I 
cannot  understand.  ...  I  love  you.  ...  I  am  jealous. 
...  I  am  yours.  ...  I  don't  want  to  see  you  any  more 
.  .  .  but  you  are  the  master  of  my  heart.  ..." 

He  walked  back  with  her  on  the  way  to  Pignans,  as  far 
as  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  There  was  no  more  discussion 
between  them,  but  it  was  arranged  that  they  should  see 
each  other  again  when  they  could.  Then,  as  a  measure  of 
precaution,  Maurin  parted  from  her,  intending  to  spend 
the  night  at  the  neighbouring  village  of  Gonfaron  with 
some  sportsmen  friends  of  his. 


CHAPTER   XXXIX 

Shows  how,  thanks  to  Maurin's  ingenuity,  the  men  of  Gonfaron  saw 
an  ass  fly  at  last,  and  how  the  King  of  the  Maures,  Uke  all  other 
true  heroes,  knew  his  hour  of  unpopularity. 

Maurin's  friends,  the  sportsmen  of  Gonfaron,  were  not  at 
home,  having  gone  to  the  hills  after  game.  So  Maurin 
asked  himself  if  he  had  not  best  seek  a  night's  shelter 
with  an  old  peasant  of  his  acquaintance,  who  lived  on 
the  road  to  Les  Mayons-du-Luc.  Meantime,  he  stood 
there  in  the  middle  of  the  square  before  the  church, 
his  dog  squatted  at  his  heels,  uncertain  what  to  do 
next. 

Seeing  a  "  foreigner,"  some  schoolboys  who  did  not 
know  him  by  sight,  loitered  up  one  by  one,  and  gathered 
round  him,  talking  below  their  breath,  and  marvelling 
at  the  man  who  stood  there  so  stiff  and  motionless,  looking 
so  strange  and  undecided. 

The  new  generations  know  nothing  of  those  immedi- 
ately preceding,  and  there's  many  a  one  might  recognise 
Henri  IV.,  meeting  him  on  the  high  road,  who  sees  Maurin 
of  the  Maures  go  by  without  ever  looking  round. 

The  children  were  whispering  to  one  another  : 

"  What's  that  man  looking  f  or  ?  .  .  .  Has  he  lost 
something,  then  ?  " 

Behind  the  ranks  of  the  children  there  gradually  formed 
an  outer  circle  of  old  wives,  whose  presence  again  drew  to 
the  spot  some  hobbledehoy  lads  returning  from  work  in 
the  fields,  and  one  and  all  stared  at  Maurin. 

"  Do  you  know  the  chap  ?  " 

"  No." 

The  fact  is  Maurin  had  never  been  often  to  Gonfaron, 
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the  little  place  being  separated  by  a  wide  plain  from  his 
Mountains  of  the  Maures.  He  was  hardly  known  except 
to  certain  circles,  among  men  of  his  own  age,  interested 
in  politics  or  sport,  precisely  the  sort  who  were  all  absent 
from  the  village  at  that  moment.  By  the  time  the  ring 
surrounding  him  had  grown  into  a  little  crowd,  the  King 
of  the  Maures  began  to  be  annoyed. 

"  You  couldn't  look  more  surprised,"  he  said  with  a 
laugh,  "  if  you  saw  an  ass  flying,  eh  ?  " 

Not  to  forget  there  is  such  a  word  as  ass  in  the  dictionary 
directly  you  set  foot  in  Gonfaron,  and  to  march  into  a 
mosque  without  taking  off  your  shoes,  are  two  outrages 
of  the  same  heinousness,  equally  unpardonable  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Gonfaronnese  and  the  Mussulman, 

Of  course  there  are  asses  at  Gonfaron,  but  no  well- 
conducted  visitor  must  show  any  consciousness  of  the 
fact.  To  the  last  degree  susceptible  on  this  point,  the 
whole  population  would  rise  and  tear  in  pieces  the  rash 
man  who  should  dare  to  make  such  a  false  step. 

At  once  a  murmur  of  disapproval  greeted  Maurin's 
remark.     The  small  boys  broke  out  first. 

"  He's  making  fun  of  us,  the  man  is  !  Come,  who  are 
you,  stuck  up  there  like  a  candle  ?  Look  at  the  great, 
lanky  fellow ;  why,  he's  more  like  an  aloe-shoot  than 
anything  else  !  You'd  best  go  your  \Aays,  with  your  penny 
popgun.  ...  Go  and  shoot  flies,  if  you  must  kill  some- 
thing !  " 

The  lion's  whelp  that  is  latent  in  every  mob  was 
beginning  to  growl. 

Maurin,  who  was  well  used  to  dealing  with  crowds, 
felt  instinctively  it  was  useless  to  try  to  make  a  favourable 
impression  here. 

He  was  now  faced  with  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
enemies,  the  small  fry  being  by  no  means  the  least 
dangerous. 

"  Come,  come,"  he  said  good-naturedly,  "  I  didn't  mean 
to  offend  you  !  What  I  said  might  be  said  anywhere. 
Come,  let  me  pass." 
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Crowds  are  naturally  cowardly,  and  Maurin's  conciliatory 
tone  was  taken  for  a  sign  of  fear. 

*'  Zou  !  stone  him,  stone  him  !  "  yelled  an  urchin  of 
fourteen.  "  Out  of  the  road,  women  !  .  .  .  he's  insulted 
our  village  !  " 

Maurin  darted  forward,  seized  the  youthful  tribune  by 
one  arm,  and  pulled  his  ears. 

"  I'll  pull  'em  out  so,  not  a  donkey  in  Gonfaron  shall 
boast  such  long  ears  :  I'll  make  'em  like  a  pair  of  wings 
for  you,  and  Gonfaron  shall  see  an  ass  fly  at  last !  " 

This  second  outrage  was  the  signal  for  a  general  attack. 
Without  caring  whether  or  no  they  hit  their  o\\n  champion, 
the  young  rascals  began  to  throw  stones  at  Maurin's  head. 
The  latter,  seeing  he  was  "  in  a  tight  place,"  hampered  as 
he  was  with  his  gun  and  game-bag,  set  his  back  against  the 
church  wall,  so  as  to  have  all  his  foes  in  front,  and  lifting 
his  young  assailant,  kicking  and  trying  to  bite,  he  held 
him  before  him  as  a  shield. 

Hercules  had  been  quietly  enough  disposed  hitherto, 
but  seeing  the  thing  was  getting  serious,  he  now  charged 
the  serried  ranks  of  the  enemy,  while  Maurin,  setting  down 
his  prisoner,  but  without  letting  go  his  arm,  rushed  at  the 
troop  of  stone-throwers,  dragging  the  hulking  lad  after 
him,  reluctant,  but  afraid  to  try  any  pranks  for  fear  of 
exposing  himself  to  his  fellow- villagers'  projectiles.  Luckily 
the  stones  to  be  found  in  the  square  were  only  pebbles, 
though  for  all  that  Maurin  got  two  or  three  nasty  blows 
on  his  head  and  hands,  and  the  blood  began  to  flow. 

By  this  time  the  village  was  alarmed ;  and  at  the  cry, 
"  Fighting's  afoot  in  the  main  square ;  rally,  citizens, 
rally  !  "  the  inhabitants  came  pouring  from  their  doors. 
Soon  the  Mayor  appeared  in  person,  wearing  his  scarf  of 
office  and  attended  by  a  Garde  Champetre  in  full  uniform, 
kepi  on  head  and  badge  on  breast.  As  ill-luck  would  have 
it,  the  Mayor  did  not  know  Maurin.  A  native  of  Le  Luc, 
only  lately  settled  at  Gonfaron,  he  had  been  quite  a  short 
while  in  office  as  successor  to  another  Mayor,  now  dead, 
and  a  friend  of  the  poacher's.     Instead  of  treating  the 
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King  of  the  Maures  with  courtesy  and  conciHation,  which 
would  surely  have  proved  effective,  he  accosted  him  in  a 
loud,  authoritative  voice  : 

"  Hi !  there,  my  man  !  I  reckon  you'd  best  quit,  and 
without  looking  behind  you,  either  !  " 

This  was  too  much  for  Maurin,  who  instantly  retorted  : 

"  Ah  !  I  can  see  by  your  scarf,  sir,  you're  the  man  who 
unscrewed  the  pipe,  the  time  they  blew  up  the  ass  ! " 

"  Arrest  the  insolent  ruffian !  "  shouted  the  village 
tyrant,  turning  to  his  Garde,  who  made  ready  to  obey. 

"  Touch  the  King  of  the  Maures  ! "  cried  Maurin.  "  You'll 
have  a  fine  tale  to  tell,  if  you  dare  !  " 

The  Garde  stopped  dead,  as  if  turned  into  a  f  illar  of  salt. 
The  magic  of  the  name  had  had  its  effect  on  him. 

Not  so  with  the  Mayor,  who  was  something  of  a  Church- 
man, and  who  had  been  told  the  story  of  St.  Martin's 
Day.     He  shouted  louder  than  ever  : 

"  Ah  !  it's  you  is  it,  the  Maurin  we  hear  so  much  of  ? 
Arrest  the  brigand !  he  shall  pay,  once  for  all,  for  this  and 
a  hundred  other  pranks  !  " 

"  Excuse  me.  Monsieur  le  Maire,"  Maurin  replied 
politely ;  "to  prevent  disturbance,  I  had  better  obey  you 
and  go  away ;  but  as  for  arresting  Maurin,  that  needs 
more  than  one  man  !  And  for  men,  well,  I  reckon  I'm 
the  only  one  here  !  " 

"  So  /  don't  count  for  one  !  "  protested  the  Mayor 
indignantly.     "  Then  what  am  I  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  "  said  the  obsequious  Garde,  "  you  are  not  a  man, 
because  you  are  the  Mayor." 

"  In  that  case  he  can  only  count  for  an  ass,"  said  Maurin  ; 
"  for  the  Mayor  of  a  Proven9al  district  where  they  can't 
understand  a  joke,  is  truly  nothing  but  an  ass,  and  a  big 
ass  !  It's  only  a  joke,  and  if  only  you  were  the  first  to 
laugh  at  it  yourselves,  you  Gonfaron  folks,  they'd  leave 
you  alone ;  but  asses  you  were  born,  and  asses  you  will 
die  !  A  man  born  round,  doesn't  die  square,  and  when 
a  people  is  foolish,  it's  foolish  a  million  strong  !  .  .  .  Ah  ! 
poor  France  !  " 
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The  Mayor  and  the  Garde  held  a  consultation,  while 
Maurin  went  on  : 

"  Only  to  hear  my  name,  the  little  lads  here  ought  to 
respect  me  as  a  fine  fellow,  as  they  do  everywhere  else  ; 
but  you  are  savages,  and  know  nothing  !  You  want 
Parisians,  look  you  !  who'll  call  you  mocos  without  angering 
you,  because  an  ass  always  wants  its  pack-saddle  !  .  .  . 
Well,  good-bye,  good  folks  !  No,  you've  certainly  not  got 
wings,  not  you.  Yes,  I'll  tell  everybody  that  the  asses 
don't  fly  at  Gonfaron.     Oh,  no,  not  they  !  " 

He  strode  away,  the  frightened  brats  taking  a  final  shot 
or  two  at  him.  He  left  behind  him  a  silenced  crowd, 
awed  for  the  moment,  but  not  the  less  eager  for  ven- 
geance. 

He  reached  the  plain  which  he  had  to  cross  at  its  widest 
part  to  regain  his  kingdom  of  the  Maures. 

Hardly  was  he  outside  the  village  before  the  Mayor  made 
proclamation  to  all  and  sundry  : 

"  Go  each  of  you  and  get  his  gun,  and  the  women  their 
broom-handles,  and  we  will  see  him  on  his  way.  The 
fellow  must  be  taken  and  clapped  in  gaol." 

Then,  turning  to  the  Garde  : 

"  Go  you  and  beat  the  rappd  on  the  big  drum  to  call  the 
village  together,  and  tell  the  Cure  to  ring  the  tocsin,  as  for 
a  fire." 

It  was  done  accordingly,  and  when  all  the  inhabitants, 
armed  with  sticks  and  guns,  and  the  boys  with  their  slings, 
were  massed  in  the  middle  of  the  square,  to  the  music  of 
a  terrific  tattoo  from  the  Garde's  drum,  the  Mayor  ad- 
dressed the  children  : 

"  Now  run  to  the  top  of  the  village  "  (Gonfaron  is  bnilt 
on  a  rising  knoll),  "  and  from  there  you  will  be  able  to  see 
which  road  the  malefactor  has  taken.  Then  we  can  capture 
him  for  sure  and  certain  !  " 

The  little  troop  of  youngsters  hurried  to  the  spot  indi- 
cated, and  reported  : 

"  He  is  making  for  Les  Mayons-du-Luc.  He  is  crossing 
the  plain  ;  he  has  three-quarters  of  a  league  start  by  now." 
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"  Follow  me,"  cried  the  Mayor  ;  "  forward  all !  No  one 
must  hang  back  at  such  a  time  !  " 

Meanwhile,  Maurin  was  thinking  : 

"  Egad  !  when  the  people  starts  being  foolish,  pechere, 
it  loses  its  wits  altogether.  I've  set  them  all  in  an  uproar 
for  mighty  little.  .  .  .  Te,  ve  /  the  people — an  ass,  an  ass  !  " 

Suddenly  he  pulled  up,  seeing  a  few  steps  in  front  of  him 
an  ass's  foal,  not  bigger  than  a  big  dog,  cropping  the  grass 
by  the  roadside  and  tied  by  a  rope  round  its  neck  to  an  old 
olive.    The  little  animal  carried  a  pack-saddle. 

"  A  quaint  idea  strikes  me,"  exclaimed  Maurin,  "  for 
I  can  see  the  rabble  yonder  have  started  out  after  me.  Two 
hundred  to  one — gallant  odds  truly  !  " 

No  sooner  thought  of  than  executed.  With  the  rope, 
which  was  both  long  and  strong,  he  made  a  loop,  or  handle 
it  might  be  called,  secured  to  the  pommel  at  one  end  and 
at  the  other  to  the  cantle.  To  the  middle  of  this  handle  he 
fastened  the  slack  of  the  rope  doubled,  and,  throwing  it 
over  a  main  branch  which  projected  horizontally  at  no 
great  height  above  the  ground,  he  hauled  up  the  colt  into 
the  tree,  just  as  you  hoist  up  a  bucket  in  a  well ;  then  he 
made  fast  the  rope's  end  to  the  trunk,  and  the  ass  was  left 
hanging,  looking  more  asinine  than  ever,  three  feet  high  in 
the  air. 

The  poor  beast  said  nothing ;  but  all  four  legs  dangling 
like  the  tentacles  of  a  dead  jelly-fish,  it  drooped  its  silly 
head  pathetically  towards  the  earth  and  the  scanty  tufts 
of  thistles  its  soul  yearned  for.  Next  the  animal  began,  by 
no  effort  of  its  own,  to  revolve  slowly  at  the  end  of  its  rope, 
like  the  pointer  on  a  "  wheel  of  fortune  "  at  a  fair. 

And  Maurin  chuckled  to  himself  : 

"  Once  in  their  lives,  at  any  rate,  they'll  have  seen  one 
in  the  air,  an  ass  up  in  the  air  !  I  owed  them  so  much  any- 
way." 

Then  he  took  out  his  knife  and  cut  o£E  the  four  wings  of 
the  brace  of  partridges  he  still  had  left,  and  wiring  them 
carefully  to  a  bit  of  stick  so  as  to  keep  them  well  expanded, 
he  fastened  them  in  pairs  to  each  side  of  the  crupper. 
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"  Fixed  up  like  that,"  laughed  Maurin,  stepping  back 
to  admire  his  work,  "  'pon  my  word  !  he  looks  quite  a 
swallow  !  " — and  with  the  word,  he  made  off  with  his  long 
legs. 

When  the  vanguard  of  his  enemies  caught  sight  of  the 
flying  ass,  the  rope  being  hidden  by  the  branches  of  the 
olive,  they  stopped  dead  in  amazement. 

"  The  deuce  !  "  cried  one  Gonfaronnese  wlio  had  been 
born  at  Martigues,  "  perhaps  the  man  told  the  truth,  and 
sometimes  there  are  asses  that  can  fly  !  " 

"Ah  Qa f  va'if"  cried  the  others;  "nonsense!  there's 
some  trickery  underneath  all  this  " — and  they  drew  nearer, 
very  cautiously. 

"  I  can  see  his  wings  !  "  cried  one. 

"  They're  very  small  ones  !  "  observed  the  Mayor,  who 
came  up  panting,  for  he  was  of  the  ponderous  sort. 

"  Very  small  indeed,"  echoed  the  Garde,  "  and  they're 
placed  just  where  they  ought  not  to  be." 

"  The  angels  in  the  church  pictures,"  remarked  a  pious 
dame,  "  wear  them  Uke  that." 

"  Fiddlesticks  !  "  retorted  another  gossip  ;  "  the  angels 
in  the  church  pictures  have  nothing  but  a  head,  and  carry 
their  wings  at  their  necks  !  " 

"  The  impudent  rascal,"  blustered  the  Mayor,  "  has 
snapped  his  fingers  at  us  again  !  Run,  my  lads,  run  ! 
Aganta-lou  !  (Catch  him  !)    Zou  !    Forward,  forward  !  " 

And  the  men  of  Gonfaron  flew.  But  very  soon,  seeing 
Maurin  was  going  faster  than  his  pursuers,  the  short- 
winded  Mayor  stopped,  crying  "  Halt !  "  in  a  tremendous 
voice. 

"  We  shall  never  overtake  him  this  way,"  he  panted, 
"but  I  know  who  he  is,  his  name  and  all  about  him.  He'll 
not  escape,  when  it  comes  to  the  proces-verbal.  Meantime 
let  us  defy  him  from  where  we  are  ;  the  fellow  must  be 
made  to  see  we're  not  afraid  of  him  !  " 

Thereupon,  howling,  yelling,  gesticulating,  screaming 
out  abuse,  shaking  their  fists  after  the  retreating  form  of 
their  foe,  the  men  of  Gonfaron  raised  an  uproar  that  re- 
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called  the  beating  drums  and  shouting  crowds  of  carnival 
time.  All  who  carried  firearms  made  a  point  of  firing  at 
the  fugitive — at  over  lialf  a  league  range — with  small  bird- 
shot.  Saint-Tropez  itself  could  not  have  kicked  up  a  more 
appalling  and  terrifying  din  ! 

Then,  like  Boabdil,  King  Maurin,  who  was  now  beginning 
to  climb  the  slopes  of  the  Maures,  and  could  look  down  upon 
the  hostile  forces,  turned  and  stood  motionless  on  a  project- 
ing spur  of  rock.  Gazing  down  at  all  this  vain  yet  venomous 
riot,  this  harmless  storm-cloud  whence  came  thunders  and 
lightnings  mingled  with  the  cries  of  suffering  fellow- 
creatures  whose  craven  anger  made  him  ashamed,  he 
muttered  gloomily  with  a  sad  shake  of  the  head  : 

"  And  to  think  this  is  my  people  !  " 


CHAPTER    XL 

Of  a  certain  momentous  conversation  between  Maurin  of  the  Maures 
and  his  friend  Caboufigue,  ex-King  of  the  Blacks,  crocodile- 
breeder,  a  rich  radical  and  a  prospective  candidate  for  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies. 

The  First  Magistrate  of  Gonfaron  forwarded  his  proces- 
verbal  to  the  appointed  quarter,  and  it  was  dealt  with  in 
due  course  as  such  documents  are. 

"  Insult  to  an  agent  of  public  security  and  a  magistrate 
in  the  exercise  of  his  official  duties  !  "  In  France  no  indict- 
ment can  be  more  serious  ;  in  this  land  of  hberty  insult  to 
any  honest  citizen  incurs  no  penalty  or  costs  twenty  sous 
at  the  outside,  while  a  word  of  justified  expostulation 
addressed  to  an  unworthy  police  officer  is  expiated  by 
fetters  and  imprisonment  in  gloomy  dungeons — a  fact 
which  caused  an  illustrious  Republican  travelling  in 
France  to  cry  :  "  Long  live  the  King  of  Italy  !  " 

This  action  of  the  Mayor  of  Gonfaron  awoke  recollection 
of  several  other  grievances  against  Maurin  which  had 
fallen  in  oblivion.  The  different  journals  of  the  Depart- 
ment, each  according  to  its  o\^ti  political  bias,  had  told  the 
story  of  St.  Martin's  Day,  not  without  comments  and  ex- 
aggerations. All  distorted  the  facts  more  or  less,  some  by 
way  of  heightening  the  heinousness  of  Maurin's  crime, 
others  to  exalt  his  merit.  The  result  was  that  the  incident 
became  known  in  high  official  circles,  and  this  time  the 
newspaper  cuttings  descriptive  of  the  affair  collected  at  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior  constituted,  for  all  the  explanations 
and  extenuations  of  the  Prefet  of  the  Var,  an  ugly  dossier, 
a  mass  of  evidence  reflecting  somewhat  unfavourably  on 
"  one  Maurin,  known  as  King  of  the  Maures,  otherwise  as 
tlie  Don  Juan  of  the  Maures,  a  subject  for  surveillance." 
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"  Let  us  have  this  dangerous  fellow  arrested  once  for 
all ;  he  makes  too  much  talk  in  the  world  altogether  !  " 
declared  the  officials  of  public  prosecution. 

All  divisions  of  the  gendarmerie  were  advised  accord- 
ingly, and  Alessandri  found  pretexts  enough  for  under- 
taking more  frequent  incursions  into  the  district  of  the 
Maures. 

Maurin  received  a  word  of  warning  from  M.  Rinal,  who 
had  had  his  information  from  M,  Cabissol.  A  meeting  was 
arranged  at  M.  Rinal's  between  these  three  important  in- 
dividuals, 

"  You  are  incorrigible,  Maurin,"  began  Cabissol,  "  but 
you  are  only  acting  as  your  nature  prompts,  and  it  would 
be  a  trifle  ridiculous  to  make  a  fuss.  At  the  same  time, 
do  try  to  resist  your  impulses  a  little.  Above  all,  and  more 
than  ever,  avoid  any  encounter  with  the  gendarmes. 
Beware  of  any  foolish  prank  that  might  end  by  bringing 
down  on  you  the  constituted  authorities.  This  little 
difficulty  will  get  smoothed  over  like  the  rest.  Meantime, 
the  elections  are  coming  on,  and  I  am  instructed  to  beg  you  : 
first,  to  pave  the  way  here  and  there,  as  you  move  about  in 
your  wanderings,  for  Verignon's  candidature  ;  secondly, 
to  hinder  the  Comte  de  Siblas'  canvass,  as  he  may  easily 
do  us  a  great  deal  of  harm  ;  and  thirdly,  to  prevent  your 
friend  Caboufigue  standing,  if  that  can  be  done." 

"  Caboufigue  standing  !  "  cried  Maurin,  petrified  with 
amazement.  "  Ah  !  but  that's  going  too  far,  too  far  al- 
together !  " 

"  Well,  he  is  talking  about  it ;  he  is  not  without  influence. 
He  is  immensely  rich  ;  he  has  endowed  one  commune  with 
a  '  Fontaine  Wallace,'  like  those  in  Paris,  another  mth  a 
bust  of  the  Republic  in  imitation  bronze.  So  you  see  he 
can  do  a  us  lot  of  harm." 

"  Caboufigue  standing !  "  repeated  Maurin,  still  lost  in 
stupefaction.  "  Ah,  well !  it's  not  at  Gonfaron  only  that 
asses  want  to  fly!  Yes,  you  may  rely  on  me  to  talk  to 
Caboufigue. 

"  We  were  poor  lads  together  when  I  was  only  eight  and 
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he  was  twelve.  Then  we  were  cabin-boys  on  the  same 
fisliing-smack.  He  was  getting  podgy  even  then,  the  pig  ! 
We  used  to  tumble  about  together  half  naked  on  the  beach 
at  Cavalaire  and  the  Lavandou.  Afterwards  he  made  a 
fortune  in  distant  seas,  the  devil  knows  where  ;  they  say 
he  was  living  among  the  negroes  one  time  ;  he  got  rich, 
I  think,  out  of  elephants'  teeth  and  '  black  ivory.'  .  .  .  You 
may  make  sure  I'll  see  him  and  tell  him  the  right  thing, 
never  fear  !  Caboufigue  a  Member  !  No,  no,  I'll  never  see 
that !    It  would  make  me  ill,  by  God  !  it  would  !  " 

He  concluded  in  an  inimitable  tone  of  irony  : 

"  They  may  '  decorate '  him,  if  they  like,  well  and  good ! 
But  Deputy,  the  people's  representative,  no  never  that ! 
I'll  make  it  my  business  to  stop  that." 

Next  morning  Maurin  borrowed  a  boat  from  one  of 
his  friends,  a  fisherman  at  the  Lavandou,  to  go  to  Por- 
querolles,  one  of  the  Hyeres  Islands.  He  carried  his  gun 
and  took  Hercules  with  him. 

The  wind  was  in  the  right  quarter  ;  he  hoisted  the  sail 
and  took  the  tiller.  The  boat,  heehng  over  till  the  keel 
was  almost  out  of  the  water,  skimmed  along  like  a  sea-gull. 

The  gendarmes'  horses  could  never  follow  Maurin  along 
this  road  ! 

The  poacher  was  on  his  way  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  old 
friend  and  comrade,  Caboufigue. 

Like  Maurin,  tlip  latter  was  a  Saint-Tropez  lad.  But, 
having  a  well-to-do  uncle,  who  owned  a  forest  of  cork-oaks, 
he  had  inherited  a  respectable  competency  at  the  age  of 
about  twenty,  and  had  started  in  business  as  a  shipowner. 
He  possessed  only  the  merest  rudiments  of  education, 
but  soon  found  he  had  a  head  for  trade  and  figures.  Several 
of  his  ventures  overseas  had  been  so  successful  he  had 
returned  positively  rolling  in  gold. 

This  strange  individual  had  for  some  while  been  king  of 
a  tribe  of  negro  hunters,  tributaries  of  ELing  Menelik. 
Later  on,  he  had  for  three  years  been  a  sort  of  Court 
Physician  to  the  Shah  of  Persia,  who  was  said  to  have 
rewarded  him  with  a  ship's-load  of  precious  stones. 
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Caboufigue  was  thirty  times  over  a  millionaire,  and  he 
was  on  the  way  to  double  his  fortune,  thanks  to  an  al- 
together out-of-the-way  speculation  he  was  conducting  in 
America.  In  fact,  the  man  was  by  way  of  being  a  genius — 
a  commercial  genius — a  type  Avhich  does  not  necessarily 
imply  any  elevation,  whether  of  ideas  or  sentiments, 
sometimes,  indeed,  the  exact  contrary.  Caboufigue, 
for  all  his  well-cut  coat,  by  one  of  the  best  Parisian  tailors, 
had  very  much  the  look  of  a  Normandy  carter,  even  more 
than  of  a  Proven9al  parvenu.  He  still  spoke  common, 
vulgar  French,  full  of  silly,  trivial  phrases.  He  talked 
Maurin's  language — yes,  if  you  like  to  say  so  ;  but  Maurin's 
speech  was  that  of  a  natural  man  of  the  country  and  open 
air,  Caboufigue's  of  a  townsman.  At  the  same  time 
Caboufigue  kept  three  secretaries,  all  three  of  them 
graduates  in  law. 

Caboufigue,  now  a  man  of  forty-two,  had  married  as  a 
young  man  a  girl  whose  mother  kept  a  grocer's  shop  at 
Sainte-Maxime.  Her  name  was  Amelie,  which  he  called 
Melie,  and  she  could  barely  read,  though  even  now,  at 
forty  years  of  age,  she  was  taking  lessons  in  grammar, 
orthography,  piano  and  mandoline  playing,  and  dancing. 

Both  he  and  his  wife,  like  most  parvenus,  had  highly 
developed  aristocratic  leanings  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  it 
must  be  allowed,  they  were  ashamed  neither  of  their 
humble  origin,  nor  their  early  friends.  As  the  result  of  this 
they  were  reduced  to  a  life  of  almost  complete  isolation. 

Caboufigue  had  a  son  living  in  Paris,  a  dandy  of  the  first 
water,  who  used  to  come  down  from  time  to  time  to  shoot 
at  Porquerelles  with  some  of  his  idle  companions.  Cabou- 
figue owned  the  little  island  of  Porquerelles.  He  had 
built  a  superb  chateau  there,  with  a  glorious  view  of  the 
whole  coast  with  its  gulfs  and  capes,  extending  in  one 
direction  as  far  as  Camara,  in  the  other  to  Saint- Mandrier 
and  the  roads  of  Toulon. 

It  was  on  the  terrace  of  this  fine  mansion  that,  within 
two  hours  of  his  departure  from  the  Lavandou,  Maurin 
was  comfortably  installed,  and  was  saying  to  Caboufigue  : 
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"  No,  impossible  ?  So,  you  recognised  her,  you  say  ? 
...  in  Paris,  eh  ?     It  was  really  the  same  ?  " 

"  Vou'i,  yes,  it  was  the  same  ;  it  was  Cesariot's  mother  all 
right !  Indeed,  I  had  never  really  lost  sight  of  her  at 
all." 

"  And  whom  did  she  marry  ?  " 

"  I  mustn't  tell  you,"  said  Caboufigue,  with  an  air  of 
mystery.  ..."  You  can  understand,  I  have  big  matters 
in  hand,  up  in  Paris,  with  the  biggest  men.  ...  I  don't 
like  to  risk  compromising  my  interests.  There  are  some 
things  I'm  bound  not  to  tell.  And,  besides,  what  good 
would  it  do  you,  eh  ?  " 

"  Egad  !  "  said  Maurin,  "  has  she  made  such  a  grand 
match  as  all  that  ?  .  .  .  a  Prefet  perhaps  ?  " 

"  Better  than  that !  " 

"  Oh  !    a  general,  eh  ?  " 

"  Better  than  that !  " 

"The  President  of  the  Republic's  son?" 

"  Better  than  that !  " 

"  Noum  di  pas  Diou  !  "  cried  Maurin,  "  if  we  had  the 
ill  fortune  still  to  have  kings  in  France,  I  should  say,  the 
King  ?  " — and  he  added  in  a  reflective  tone  : 

"  I  really  think  I  bring  them  luck,  the  women  I  love. 
They  always  get  on  finely  afterwards.  .  .  .  However, 
nothing  surprises  me.  You  have  been  a  king  yourself, 
haven't  you,  somewhere  or  another  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  a  king  among  the  negroes,"  Caboufigue  admitted 
deprecatingly. 

"  Lord !  but  you're  not  over  and  above  white  yourself," 
said  Maurin  vnih.  a  sly  wink  at  Caboufigue,  as  if  urging 
him  to  confess  the  blackness  of  his  heart. 

So  they  talked  on,  Maurin  lying  low,  and  waiting  a 
favourable  opportunity  to  enter  on  the  electoral  question 
which  he  had  come  to  settle.     After  a  moment's  silence  : 

"  All  the  better  for  her,"  said  Maurin,  "  if  she  was  a 
Princess  now.  Who  she  is  or  who  she  isn't,  I've  nothing 
to  do  with  that  for  the  moment ;  though,  if  I  did  know, 
I'm  not  one  to  go  and  betray  '  the  cause '  by  saying  ill 
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of  the  lady  of  one  of  our  great  men  of  tlie  Republic.     Be- 
sides, she  has  done  me  no  harm — quite  the  contrary  !  " 

"  About  not  reveahng  her  name,"  insisted  Caboufigue, 
"  I  think  I'm  doing  right.  I  stand  in  heavily,  if  you  must 
know,  with  her  husband  along  of  my  America  spec. 
There's  millions  to  be  made  of  it.  Before  ten  years  is  out, 
I  shall  have  doubled  my  fortune." 

"  Pigs  are  meant  to  be  fatted,"  said  Maurin  sententiously. 
.  .  .  'Tis  only  natural  you  should  want  to  line  your  guts 
handsomely  !  " 

Caboufigue  was  delighted  at  the  sally,  and  shook  his 
heavy  sides  with  laughing,  putting  on  a  look  of  super- 
natural msdom. 

"  And  this  America  affair,"  asked  Maurin,  "  is  it  such  a 
secret  ?  " 

"  No,  it's  no  secret,"  laughed  Caboufigue,  "  seeing  as 
how  the  thing's  already  in  working  order.  At  this  moment 
I  have  a  herd  of  five  thousand  head,  giving  good  stuff, 
down  in  Florida." 

"  Five  thousand  head  ?  Head  of  what  ?  "  inquired 
Maurin. 

"  Alhgators,"  said  Caboufigue. 

"  It's  a  sort  of  bull,  isn't  it  ?  "  queried  Maurin. 

"  No,"  said  Caboufigue,  "  it's  a  kind  of  crocodile." 

"  A  crocodile-breeder,"  cried  Maurin,  without  exhibiting 
any  extreme  surprise ;  "  well,  well,  you  were  bound  to 
come  to  that,  you  old  ruffian  !  And  \\'hat  is  it  they  give 
you,  your  crocodiles  ?  " 

"  Boots,  sir.  Boots  for  gentlemen  and  ladies.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  has  given  me  an  order  for  a  dozen  pairs," 

"  And  to  think  it's  just  to  become  a  shoemaker  you 
take  all  this  trouble,  my  poor  dear  fellow  !  " 

"  Shoemaker,  indeed  !  "  protested  Caboufigue,  angry  at 
the  epithet,  democrat  as  he  was. 

"  Though  you  made  your  shoes  out  of  angels'  skins," 
said  Maurin  scornfully,  "  the  quality  of  the  leather  wouldn't 
alter  your  trade.  ..." 

"  It's  going  to  startle  creation,  I  tell  you,  my  alligator 
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spec,"  cried  Caboufigue,  recovering  his  equanimity.  "  A 
gold-mine  !  All  vrinter,  my  beauties  sleep  ;  so  they  need 
no  food  all  that  time.  For  the  rest  of  the  year,  as  they 
only  like  putrid  meat,  I  feed  *em  for  nothing  by  relieving 
the  public  markets  and  the  tinning  factories  of  all  their 
rotten  stuff." 

"  But  what  will  they  have  left  them,  these  packing 
houses  ?  " 

"  The  great  trouble  is,"  went  on  Caboufigue,  "  that  the 
grown-up  crocodiles  always  \^-ill  eat  the  httle  ones." 

"  You  needn't  wonder  at  that,"  said  Maurin. 

"  I  don't  wonder  a  scrap,  but  it  spoils  my  profits,  you 
see.  I  have  to  protect  the  young  ones.  This  calls  for  a 
large  staff  to  look  out  and  superintend,  for  every  female 
crocodile  gives  me  sixty  or  so  eggs  which  the  male  watches 
his  chance  to  devour  ;  once  she  has  laid  them,  the  female 
takes  no  further  thought  about  the  matter." 

"  What !  "  cried  Maurin,  "  sixty  yoimg  at  one  birth  ! 
as  many  as  there  are  minutes  in  an  hour  !  Te ! "  he 
added,  "  I  really  begin  to  think  Vm  an  important  personage 
too,  as  I  might  have  it  in  my  power  to  interfere  with  such 
a  big  business.  As  for  Cesariot,  his  mother  would  have 
done  better  to  trust  him  to  me  when  he  was  small,  instead 
of  hiding  him  away  from  me.  I'm  not  one  of  your 
alligators,  I'm  not !  " 

"  As  to  that,"  said  Caboufigue,  "  you've  made  yourself 
kno\^-n  to  Cesariot,  haven't  you  ?  And  you  were  telling 
me  just  now  that  you're  anxious  about  his  ways  of  going 
on?" 

"  It's  vexing  for  an  oak,"  said  Maurin,  "  to  see  its  acorn 
produce  a  nettle,  good  for  next  to  nothing.  When  a  girl 
has  become  a  mother,  she  should  be  made  much  of,  instead 
of  being  encouraged  to  conceal  the  child  ;  when  children 
are  abandoned  they  grow  up  into  dangerous  and  desperate 
men.  I've  found  that  out  too  late.  ...  I  was  too  young 
when  he  was  bom — through  no  fault  of  mine.  ...  If  the 
lad  turns  out  well,  he'll  be  one  of  my  heirs ;  but  he  don't 
seem  on  the  road  that  way  !  " 
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"  He's  still  3^oung ;  he  may  reform,"  Caboufigue 
consoled  him. 

Then,  in  a  tone  of  commiseration  that  sounded  foolish 
because  it  was  tinged  with  contempt  : 

"  You  should  have  been  born  a  rich  man,"  he  added. 
"  You  would  have  been  luckier  in  your  loves,  for  it's  not 
the  number  that  makes  happiness." 

"As  to  that,  I  have  my  own  ideas.  Love  and  fortune 
don't  always  travel  the  same  road.  A  poor  man  is  often 
happier  than  a  king." 

"  When  I  was  king  among  the  negroes,"  said  Caboufigue, 
settling  on  his  head  his  broad- brimmed  felt,  which  he  wore 
well  on  the  back  of  his  head,  making  a  sort  of  frame  to 
his  face,  "  I  often  thought  there's  a  fate  fixed  for  each  of 
us,  and  we  can't  alter  it.  Mine  is  for  wealth  and  grandeur. 
Yours,  my  good  Maurin,  is  to  shoot  hares  and  partridges, 
and  break  women's  hearts." 

"  J\xid  to  kill  wild-boar  !  "  Maurin  commented.  "  I've 
got  four-and-thirty  pigs'  tails  at  home  ...  a  fortune  in 
itself,  eh  ?  Couldn't  you  make  something  handsome  out  of 
pigs'  tails  ?  You  should  have  'em  with  all  my  heart ! 
Let  me  tell  you,  Caboufigue,  my  poor  chap  !  I  wouldn't 
change  places  with  you  for  something  !  Look  at  you  as 
I  may,  you  don't  strike  me  as  a  happy  man,  Caboufigue. 
And  you  ought  to  be.     Even  when  you  were  king  ..." 

"  I  am  happy,"  declared  Caboufigue,  lying  rather  than 
admit  any  detraction  from  his  dignity  ;    "  I  am  happy." 

"  I  am  curious  to  hear  about  your  happmess,"  said 
Maurin  ;   "  tell  me  about  it." 

"  From  Princes  and  Ministers  of  State,  through  Prefets 
and  Notaries,  down  to  my  own  children  and  servants, 
everybody,"  Caboufigue  proclaimed  proudly,  "  everybody 
tells  me  how  rich  I  am,  and  borrows  of  me  and  steals  my 
money  !  " 

"  You're  easy  to  please,"  laughed  Maurin.  "  If  all 
that's  needed  to  make  you  happy  is  to  ask  you  for  your 
purse,  hand  yours  over  ;   I'll  give  it  you  back." 

"You  misunderstand  me,  or  you  pretend  to,  Maurin. 
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I  meant  that  gold  makes  me  happy  because  it  brings  the 
whole  world  cringing  to  my  feet." 

"  The  whole  world  ?  "  cried  Maurin.  "  Then  I'm  not 
part  of  the  world,  for  I'm  not  cringing  at  your  feet." 

"  That's  true,"  said  Caboufigue,  "  you've  never  asked 
money  of  me  hitherto.  That's  why  I've  always  liked 
you." 

"And,"  observed  Maurin,  laughing  at  the  financier's 
self-importance  and  frankness  of  speech,  "  you've  never 
offered  me  any  !  " 

"  D'you  want  any  ?  .  .  .  a  trifle  ?  "  said  Caboufigue. 

"  It  would  cost  me  too  dear." 

"  Cost  what  ?  " 

"  Some  fraction  of  my  freedom." 

"  Confound  the  fellow !  "  exclaimed  Caboufigue ;  "  d'you 
know  you're  a  wonder  of  the  world  ?  Since  I've  been 
rolling  in  money,  you're  the  only  man  ever  I  talked  to 
for  a  couple  of  hours  running  without  his  milking  me  of 
five  francs — or  five  hundred  thousand." 

"  Well,  I  shall  never  do  the  like,"  said  Maurin ;  "  money 
parts  friends." 

"  You  are  right  there,  sir,"  said  Caboufigue,  with  an 
air  of  profound  conviction  ;  and  added,  shaking  his  old 
comrade  by  the  hand  : 

"  No  money  dealings  between  us  !  " 

After  which,  by  way  of  demonstrating  his  boasted 
happiness,  he  carried  him  off  to  show  his  new  gardens, 
full  of  rare  plants  and  flowers,  and  all  the  costly  para- 
phernalia of  his  chateau  and  appurtenances  to  his  visitor, 
whom  he  expected  to  dazzle  with  wonder  and  admiration. 

"  My  wife  and  my  son  have  gone  to  Toulon  in  my  yacht, 
as  the  weather  was  so  fine.  You'll  see  them,  if  you'll  stay 
till  to-morrow." 

"  No,"  said  Maurin,  "  if  the  wind  serves,  I  must  be  off 
immediately  ;    I  have  several  things  to  attend  to." 

"  I  know  what  that  means,  you  scamp  !  "  grinned  the 
Croesus  of  the  Grolden  Isle.  "  It  means  there's  a  pretty 
little  wench  waiting  for  you  somewhere,  eh  ?     You're  still 
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the  same  wild  fellow  ?  A  Don  Juan,  the  Don  Juan  of  the 
Maures,  as  the  tax-gatherer  of  Collobrieres  puts  it !  " 

"  I  hope  to  die  gun  in  hand,"  declared  Maurin, 

"  And  hand  on  heart,"  added  Caboufigue.  ..."  There, 
look  at  my  sm  ans  ;  aren't  they  fine  ?  I've  had  a  pond 
made  on  purpose,  and  I  get  Avater,  as  much  as  ever  I  please, 
from  cisterns  that  cost  me  the  very  eyes  in  my  head  to 
keep  going." 

"  That's  dear,"  said  Maurin.  "  I'd  rather  have  my  eyes 
than  o\vn  your  cisterns." 

"  And  then,  that  boat-harbour  I've  blasted  out  with 
dynamite." 

"  I  never  thought,"  snapped  Maurin,  on  whose  nerves 
all  this  was  getting,  "  I  never  thought  you  bit  it  out  with 
your  teeth." 

"  And  those  pheasants,  see,  yonder.  I  have  ants'  eggs 
given  them  all  round  three  times  a  week,  in  breeding  time." 

"  Pooh !  "  said  Maurin,  "  pheasants !  they're  only  a  sort 
of  poultry  there's  always  too  much  of  !  " 

"  What  a  fellow  !  "  cried  Caboufigue,  poking  Maurin  in 
the  ribs  ;  "  why,  nothing  surprises  him ! " 

"  What  would  surprise  me,"  said  Maurin,  getting  more 
and  more  irritated,  "  would  be  to  see  a  rich  man  who 
didn't  boast  of  his  money  like  a  snob  and  a  fool,  in  a  poor 
man's  face  !  But  that's  a  thing  I've  never  come  across 
yet.  In  that  respect,  the  cleverest  of  you  turns  instanter 
as  big  an  owl  as  another." 

"  You're  not  angry,  are  you  ?  "  Caboufigue  asked  with 
genuine  solicitude. 

"  Not  much,  my  lord !  "  replied  Maurin.  "  When 
people  have  angered  me,  there's  no  need  to  ask  me  the 
question  ;  they  know  it  pretty  soon.  Only  I  don't  care 
about  being  poked  in  the  ribs,  unless  by  my  equals  in 
fortune.  You,  Caboufigue,  are  too  rich  to  have  the  right 
to  do  it ;  can't  you  understand  that  ?  I  could  only  pay 
you  back,  don't  you  see,  by  tapping  you  over  the  head ; 
.  .  .  there's  about  as  much  brains  in  it  as  in  my  ribs  !  So 
that's  what  I  had  to  say  to  you,  Caboufigue." 
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The  latter  would  sometimes  relapse  into  the  simple, 
unsophisticated  impulses  of  earlier  days  in  a  fashion  that 
was  really  touching,  and  now  he  suddenly  blurted  out  a 
string  of  his  grievances  and  petty  miseries. 

"  You  talk  straight,  Maurin,"  he  said  ;  "  and  that's 
another  reason  why  I  Uke  you.  All  the  rest  of  'em  flatter 
me,  I  tell  you,  and  lick  my  boots.  .  .  .  Oh  !  if  only  you 
knew  !  .  .  .  When  I  say  I'm  so  happy,  it's  mostly  for 
bragging's  sake  ;  I  have  some  hard  times,  I  have  !  When 
a  journal  flatters  me,  it's  all  to  get  money  out  of  me. 
When  it  attacks,  it's  to  get  money.  The  bankers  threaten 
me,  the  deputies  threaten  me,  and  even  kings  do  the  same 
.  .  .  there  are  moments  when  I'd  gladly  pitch  fortune  to 
the  dogs.  .  .  ." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Maurin,  "  but  they're  fleeting  moments 
those  ;    you  soon  change  your  mind.  .  .  ." 

"  Look  here  now,  my  son  wanted  to  be  a  Baron.  Well, 
he  is  a  Baron ;  he  bought  the  title  of  the  Pope.  A  trifle  ; 
thirty  thousand  five  hundred  francs,  but  I've  never  seen 
the  receipts.  What  I  believe  is,  my  son  took  the  title  and 
pocketed  the  thirty  thousand  five  hundred  francs.  .  .  ." 

"And  he  did  jolly  well  right,"  said  Maurin,  "  not  to  pay 
for  what  you  can  get  for  nothing,  without  harming  any- 
body." 

"  Now  you've  seen  my  riches,  come  and  see  my  hut, 
a  little  den  I've  had  built  for  my  own  personal  use,  down 
by  the  seashore." 

When  they  got  there  they  found  a  small  stone  erection, 
such  as  poor  folks  in  Provence  are  fond  of  building  to 
come  and  eat  their  Sunday  bouille-abaisse  in,  AA'hen  they 
are  lucky  enough  to  have  a  few  hundred  francs  to  lay  out. 
Inside,  a  couple  of  straw-bottomed  chairs,  a  deal  table, 
a  cracked  pot,  a  few  bottles  of  wine,  and  a  collection  of 
fishing-tackle. 

"  I  come  here  occasionally,"  announced  Caboufigue, 
with  the  air  of  an  ancient  philosopher,  "  to  forget  that  I  am 
a  rich  man." 

"  Tliat  must  indeed  be  a  difiicult  job,"  replied  Maurin ; 
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*'  that  sort  of  work  makes  you  sweat  before  the  day's 
out !  " 

"  Ah !  the  great  ado  is  to  manage  such  a  fortune,"  said 
Caboufigue,  with  a  solemn  sigh. 

"  Much  ado  about  nothing  then,"  sneered  Maurin ; 
"  what  d'ye  get  by  it  all  ?  not  the  value  of  a  good  boiled 
egg  !  But  why,"  he  went  on,  "  why  did  you  choose  an 
island  to  build  your  great  house  on  ?  " 

"  Because,"  Caboufigne  explained,  "  I'm  less  worried 
by  all  and  sundry — all  the  hungry  beggars  that  want  to 
eat  out  of  my  hand." 

"  Poor  chap !  "  ejaculated  Maurin.  "If  I  rightly 
understand  your  pickle,  you're,  so  to  say,  the  prisoner  of 
your  money,  while  I,  Maurin,  have  the  wings  of  poverty, 
and  freedom  !  " 

These  words,  to  which  the  accent  of  Provence  seemed 
to  give  an  added  piquancj^  drew  another  sigh  from  Cabou- 
figue. 

"  If  happiness,"  resumed  Maurin,  "consisted  in  wealth, 
there  would  be  too  many  unhappy  wretches  in  the  world 
altogether,  and  mankind  would  end  in  universal  despair." 

But  the  remark  was  too  deep  for  Caboufigue's  com- 
prehension.   Maurin  continued  : 

"  The  good  servant  of  a  rich  master  gets  more  enjoyment 
out  of  life,  really  and  truly,  than  his  master.  .  .  .  And  to 
think  there  are  men  would  be  afraid  to  be  servants  ! 
As  if  everybody  wasn't  somebody's  servant. 

"  No  one  in  all  the  world  but  is  in  service  of  sorts. 
Look  at  me,  I  am  a  child  of  nature ;  yet  I  have  customers 
for  my  game,  and  I  serve  them  to  the  hour  and  minute  !  " 

"  /,"  declared  Caboufigue  proudly,  "  I  am  nobody's 
servant." 

"  Unless  it's  your  'hgators,  that  you  feed  on  rotten 
meat !  "  laughed  Maurin,  "  and  your  shareholders  who  live 
on  your  'ligators  !  .  .  .  and,  besides,  ..." 

But,  thinking  it  was  time  to  attack  the  subject  he  had 
really  come  to  talk  about,  he  broke  off  the  current  of  his 
discourse  at  this  point,  and  with  a  wink  : 
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"  And  then  .  .  .  when  you're  a  Deputy  .  .  .  you  want  to 
be  one,  don't  you  ?  ,  .  .  By  the  by,  Caboufigue,  why 
do  you  talk  to  me  of  everything  else  except  your  ambitions 
in  that  direction  ?     I  Avas  quite  expecting  you  to." 

"  Oh,  ho  !  so  you  know  that,  do  you  ?  "  exclaimed  the 
other,  much  surprised,  and  looking  a  trifle  embarrassed. 
"  And  how  did  you  find  it  out  ?  I've  not  said  a  word 
about  it  to  a  soul  except  to  the  Prefet,  when  I  was  at  the 
Prefecture." 

"  There  must  have  been  walls  there  !  "  suggested  Maurin. 

"  Anyway,"  said  Caboufigue  insinuatingly,  "  you'll  give 
me  a  helping  hand,  I  trust." 

"Ah!  now  we've  come  to  business.  .  .  Well,  what  I 
came  here  for  was  to  tell  you  this.  I  know  you  too  well 
to  help  you,"  said  Maurin,  who  had  at  last  reached  the 
very  point  he  was  aiming  at.  "  You  would  never  do  at 
all." 

"  And  why  not  ?  "  demanded  Caboufigue.  "  I  should 
make  as  good  a  Minister  as  another." 

"  No,  you  wouldn't,"  said  Maurin  bluntly ;  "  but  far 
worse  than  many  !  " 

"  Why  so,  Maurin  ?     I  am  well  used  to  business." 

"  Yes,  your  oa^ti  business,  Caboufigue.  And  that's 
just  what  I  would  be  at.  It's  your  own  business  you'd 
push.  I  should  only  be  too  pleased  if  all  our  Repre- 
sentatives came,  like  you,  from  our  own  country.  But 
then  they  must  have  a  different  sort  of  face  to  yours. 
Look  at  yourself,  Caboufigue,  with  your  fat  cheeks  and 
three  chins  ;  self  is  written  big  all  over  you  !  If  you'll 
take  my  advice,  you  won't  try  to  enter  the  Chamber. 
You  can  only  succeed  by  dint  of  your  money.  Your 
constituents  will  ask  you  for  the  moon,  and  you'll  have 
to  promise  they  shall  have  it.  There'll  be  plenty  of  poor 
folks  will  speak  in  your  favour,  if  you  ask  'em  ;  you'll 
have  all  the  riff-raff  on  your  side,  chaps  who'll  sell  you 
their  votes  for  a  five-franc  piece,  in  other  words,  who'd 
sell  you  our  poor  France,  if  they  could.  It's  fellows  like 
you  standing  for  election  that's  the  ruin  of  a  country. 
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"  Make  your  own  fortune,  Caboufigue,  but  don't  go  out 
of  your  way  to  make  ours  ;  the  great  St.  Martin,  when  he 
has  succeeded  God  in  the  government,  save  us  from  that ! 
We  should  surely  lose  the  few  feathers  we  have  left.  Your 
money  would  cost  us  over  dear.  Yes,  it's  with  fine  chaps 
like  you,  with  crocodile-breeders  and  such-like,  fellows 
who  mean  no  great  harm  reall}^,  but  who  are  crammed, 
like  your  pheasants,  with  their  own  conceit,  a  nation  is 
demoralised.  I'd  rather  be,  however  poor  and  thin,  an 
old  heather-cock,  that  lives  on  a  handful  of  acorns  and 
has  the  pip  !  " 

"  So,"  said  Caboufigue,  "  you'll  be  against  me  then  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  on  my  side  all  my  lieges  of  the  Maures,  to  a 
man  ;    take  my  word  for  it." 

"  Then,"  groaned  Caboufigue,  "  I  am  .  .  ." 

"  Done  for  !  "  shouted  Maurin. 

"  And  if  I  turned  nasty  ?  "  said  Caboufigue. 

"  You  ?  not  you  ;  pig  as  you  are,  you're  not  a  fool. 
And  you  know  very  well  I'm  right.  .  .  .Te  /  "  he  broke 
out  suddenly,  struck  with  a  brilliant  idea.  ...  "  I've 
something  better  for  you  than  standing  for  the  House. 
If  you  don't  offer  yourself,  I'll  have  you  decorated  !  .  .  . 
Vou'i,  yes,  I'll  do  it  for  you.  It'll  suit  you  down  to  the 
ground." 

"  You  could  really  manage  that  ?  "  cried  Caboufigue, 
dazzled  at  the  prospect. 

"  Of  course  I  know  the  Cross  can't  always  be  bought. 
But,  barring  he  belongs  to  the  lot  who  gives  'em  away  to 
others,  I've  never  yet  known  a  really  wealthy  man  who 
hasn't  been  decorated,  except  you.  How  have  you 
managed  ?  That  strikes  me  as  a  harder  job  than  all  the 
rest.  .  .  .  Very  well,  just  because  you  haven't  got  it, 
I,  Maurin,  /'ll  give  it  you." 

"  But  how  will  you  set  about  getting  it  for  me  ?  " 
asked  Caboufigue  anxiously,  his  lips  already  watering  in 
anticipation. 

"  You  must  tell  me,  one  of  these  days,  which  of  our 
bigwigs  of  the  Republic  she  married,"  said  Maurin,  "  and 
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then,  never  fear,  I'll  see  you  decorated.  She  can't  refuse 
me  that !  " 

"  Come,"  declared  Caboufigue,  "  I  see  you  won't  abuse 
my  confidence.  .  .  .  It's  a  State  secret,  you  know ! "  and 
he  leaned  over  and  whispered  a  word  in  Maurin's  ear, 
who  did  not  flinch,  astounding  as  was  the  revelation.  He 
only  said  : 

"  Yes,  indeed,  that's  the  name  of  one  of  our  greatest 
men  in  the  State.  And  now,  on  condition  you  promise 
not  to  stand  for  Representative,  I  undertake  to  do  what 
I  say  for  you." 

Thus  the  King  of  the  Maures  calmly  disposed  of  the 
highest  rewards  the  nation  has  to  offer;  He  knew  he 
could  rely  on  the  support  of  the  Prefet  and  of  M.  Cabissol. 
He  felt  proudly  he  was  fulfilling  for  the  moment  a  diplo- 
matic mission. 

"  Very  well,  then,"  concluded  Caboufigue,  his  mind 
made  up,  "  I  promise  I  will  not  stand.  .  .  .  Are  you  going 
already  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Maurin,  "  I  must  go  and  see  about  your 
business.     See  you  again  soon  !  " 

As  they  talked,  they  had  strolled  down  again  to  the 
cove  where  Maurin  had  moored  his  boat.  He  sprang  in, 
Hercules  after  him,  pulled  a  few  strokes  off  the  shore, 
and  hoisted  his  lateen  sail.  The  wind,  which  had  veered 
exactly  to  the  point  he  wanted,  carried  him  to  Port-Cros, 
where  he  hoped  to  kill,  in  M.  de  Siblas'  preserves,  a  brace 
of  pheasants  which  had  been  "  ordered  "  for  a  wedding- 
breakfast  at  the  Lavandou. 


CHAPTER    XLI 

How  a  nobleman  of  the  ancien  rdgima  entered  quite  as  a  matter  of 
course  into  a  compact  of  alliance  with  the  democratical  King  of 
the  Maures. 

Maurin  was  far  from  expecting  the  reception  he  was  to 
meet  with  at  Port-Cros.  He  had  no  idea  the  proces-verbal 
from  Gonfaron  could  have  produced  its  effect  so  soon. 
Besides  which,  the  gendarmes  of  Bormes,  of  which  commune 
the  Lavandou  is  a  subdivision,  had  heard  how  the  wedding- 
party  had  commissioned  the  poacher  to  provide  a  brace  of 
pheasants,  and  knowing  the  latter  always  betook  himself, 
when  in  want  of  a  pheasant,  to  the  Isle  of  Port-Cros, 
they  had  passed  the  word,  to  Sandri's  huge  delight,  to  the 
Hyeres  gendarmes — the  Golden  Isles  forming  an  integral 
part  of  the  Commune  of  Hyeres.  Thus  for  once,  Sandri 
was  to  take  the  field  on  his  own  territory.  He  was 
overjoyed. 

Maurin's  habit  was  to  put  ashore  on  the  south  side  of 
the  islet  in  a  cove  known  as  Port-Mui.  He  made  straight 
for  that  point,  and  found  the  coast  clear.  He  pulled  in, 
sprang  ashore,  drew  his  boat  half-way  up  on  the  sand, 
and,  followed  by  Hercules,  set  out  at  once  to  beat  the 
coverts. 

The  creek  where  he  had  landed  is  some  considerable 
distance  from  the  Comte  de  Siblas'  house,  which  lies  to 
the  west  of  Port-Cros.  Before  him  opened  a  charming 
dell,  the  low  hill  to  its  left  overgrown  with  thorny  broom. 
At  the  head  of  the  miniature  valley  a  few  vines ;  on  the 
right-hand  slope  scattered  fig-trees ;  everywhere  Aleppo 
pines  and  firs.  The  Golden  Isles  are,  in  fact,  detached 
bits  of  the  Maures  Mountains,  separated  by  a  broad  arm 
of  the  sea  from  the  chain  they  belong  to. 
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Maurin  carefully  scrutinised  his  ground,  and  with  his 
poacher's  eagle  eye,  he  saw  two  things  : 

First,  thirty  yards  to  his  right,  under  the  nearest  vine, 
a  pheasant,  startled  by  the  noise  of  his  approach,  was 
making  off  at  full  speed,  its  body  almost  touching  the 
ground,  its  legs  going  and  its  neck  stretched  out  in  front. 
Secondly,  on  his  left,  above  the  broom,  in  a  clump  where 
they  thought  they  were  completely  out  of  sight,  two 
gendarmes  were  on  the  watch.  The  topmost  peak  of 
their  caps  made  a  brown  smudge  against  the  masses  of 
greenery  that  rose  behind  them.  Maurin  was  to  have 
been  caught  in  a  trap  !     He  laughed  softly  to  himself. 

Had  he  not  seen  the  men,  his  fate  would  have  been 
sealed  ;  he  must  have  been  arrested.  He  could  easily 
guess  their  plan  of  campaign,  which  was  to  let  him  pene- 
trate well  into  the  island  and  then  cut  off  all  retreat  to  his 
boat.  His  mind  was  made  up  in  a  moment.  Silently, 
with  a  broad  sweep  of  the  hand,  he  ordered  Hercules  to 
make  a  wide  detour,  the  effect  of  which  would  most  likely 
be  to  bring  the  bird  between  his  dog  and  himself.  Then 
he  awaited  results,  taking  care  to  keep  the  corner  of  his 
eye  fixed  on  the  two  little  dark  blots  the  gendarmes'  hat 
made  on  the  green  broom,  where  they  lay  in  ambuscade. 

At  once  hunter  and  quarry,  he  divided  his  attention 
equally  between  his  human  enemies  and  his  canine  friend. 
All  the  time  Hercules'  expressive  tail  kept  vanishing  from 
sight,  only  to  reappear  a  moment  later  waving  amongst 
the  pine-stems.  Suddenly  the  dog  pointed.  First  two 
false  points,  then  a  good  one.  It  was  Maurin's  chance ; 
as  he  had  hoped,  the  bird  had  not  travelled  far  from  the 
spot  where  he  had  first  marked  it.  Once  within  the  covert, 
it  had  not  budged  ;  it  would  get  up  within  easy  range. 
Maurin  shouted,  the  bird  rose  and  he  fired.  The  pheasant 
hovered,  then  fell  plump  on  Hercules'  nose,  and  the  dog 
galloped  to  his  master,  the  bird  in  his  jaws.  The  gen- 
darmes came  dashing  up,  going  their  hardest  and  send- 
ing the  stones  flying  and  rattling  under  their  nailed 
boots. 
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But  Maiirin  was  close  to  liis  boat  by  this  time,  and  liis 
dog  was  in  the  boat  already.     The  gendarmes  pulled  up. 

"  Stop,  Maurin  !  " 

"  Not  I !     I'm  not  such  a  fool  !  "  he  shouted  back. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  law,  stop  !  "  ordered  the  first. 

"  Have  you  leave  to  shoot  on  the  island  ?  "  demanded 
the  other. 

"  The  leave  I  have  under  my  boot-sole  when  I'm  there, 
on  the  island  !  And  at  the  end  of  my  sculls,  when  I  quit 
it!" 

The  two  gendarmes  set  off  again.  Maurin,  using  his 
oar  as  a  pole,  pushed  off  against  the  sandy,  pebbly  bottom. 
The  boat  swung  free,  floated,  and  dropped  off  a  short  way 
from  the  shore. 

At  the  same  moment,  right  in  front  of  the  baffled 
gendarmes,  a  brace  of  pheasants  rose  w^ith  a  resounding 
whirr ;  after  mounting  to  some  height,  they  changed 
their  minds  and  flew  off  seawards,  describing  a  wide  circle 
over  the  water  that  would  presently  land  them  at  another 
part  of  the  coast.  It  so  happened  they  passed  well  within 
range  of  Maurin's  gun.  .  .  .  He  emptied  both  barrels,  and 
both  birds  fell.  .  .  .  The  boat  was  gathering  speed.  .  .  . 
The  poacher  leant  overboard  and  picking  the  birds  up, 
tossed  them  on  to  the  bottom  boards,  where  the  first  was 
already  reposing  under  Hercules'  care.  This  done,  he 
shouted  to  the  gendarmes  where  they  stood  helpless  on 
the  hill-side,  truly  lamentable  figures  of  baulked  authority 
and  offended  dignity  : 

"  As  to  those  two,  you  have  nothing  to  say  ;  the  sea 
is  no  man's  land,  the  birds  are  zihier  cfeau  "  (water  game). 

And  Sandri  and  his  companion  said  nothing  accordingly. 
Despair  filled  the  soul  of  the  handsome  gendarme.  But 
no,  there  w^as  one  chance  yet  of  turning  the  tables.  The 
Comte  de  Siblas  had  been  informed  of  what  was  afoot, 
and  being  very  curious  to  come  in  contact  with  the  famous 
poacher,  he  had  announced  his  intention  of  putting  out 
in  his  yacht,  and  keeping  a  watch  on  the  possible  landing- 
places  on  the  island. 
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Maurin's  boat  was  slipping  gently  from  the  shore,  as 
he  dipped  his  oars  quietly  in  the  calm  water.  Presently 
he  stopped  rowing,  and,  putting  his  hands  to  his  mouth 
to  form  a  speaking-trumpet,  he  shouted  again  : 

"  Sandri,  Sandri,  I  say  !  it  was  you  put  up  those  birds. 
As  a  gendarme,  I  don't  think  a  mighty  lot  of  you,  but  as 
a  beater  you're  first-rate  !  " 

A  consuming  desire  to  use  his  revolver  on  the  impudent 
fellow  nearly  proved  too  strong  for  the  revengeful  Corsican  ; 
but  his  companion  nudged  him  : 

"  Our  man  is  nicely  caught,  Sandri.  Look  !  there's 
the  Comte's  yacht,  ready  to  cut  off  his  retreat." 

And  so  it  was ;  the  steam-yacht,  spick  and  span  with  her 
fine  lines  and  white  and  gold  paint,  her  two  little  toy 
cannon  glittering  in  the  sun,  was  slipping  athwart  Maurin's 
bows.  The  latter,  whose  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  gendarmes 
with  ineffable  satisfaction,  had  not  seen  the  yacht  coming, 
his  back  being  turned  that  way.  The  slight  ripple  of  the 
sea  on  the  beach  drouned  the  noise  of  the  little  vessel's 
approach.     She  was  called  the  Ondine. 

"  Boat  ahoy  !  " 

Maurin  started  round,  the  mocking  laugh  of  the  two 
gendarmes  ringing  in  his  ears  above  the  sound  of  the 
waves.  "  Caught !  "  Maurin  told  himself  out  loud,  as  he 
noted  the  yacht's  position. 

The  Comte  in  person  stood  smiling  on  the  deck  of  his 
elegant  httle  vessel,  his  elbows  on  the  taffrail.  Maurin 
sat  up  in  his  boat,  his  sculls  held  motionless. 

"  Eh  he  !  and  what  d'ye  want  ?  "  he  called  back. 

He  pulled  closer  to  the  yacht,  and  the  gendarmes  could 
not  hear  any  more  that  passed  between  them. 

"  Are  you  Maurin  of  the  Maures,  as  they  call  him  ?  " 
inquired  the  Comte  de  Siblas, 

"  The  same.     And  you're  the  Comte,  it  seems  ?  " 

"  Just  so.     You've  only  one  brace  of  pheasants,  eh  ?  " 

"  Why  only  two  birds  ?     By  good  luck,  I've  got  three." 

"  Will  you  sell  me  them  ?  I  have  company  to  dinner, 
and  my  keeper  is  a  duffer." 
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"  I  ask  you  to  accept  them  in  tliat  case,  Monsieur  le 
Comte,  with  all  my  heart — the  more  so  as  not  ten  minutes 
ago,  they  were  yours  still  !  " 

"  Will  you  oblige  me  by  bringing  them  to  me  here, 
Maurin  ?  " 

Maurin  acted  as  a  man  of  spirit  and  ready  resource 
should. 

"  If  you're  quite  sure  I  shall  be  allowed  to  go  away  again 
without  let  or  hindrance  ?  .  .  ." 

"  You  ought  to  be  sure  of  that." 

"  Then  here  goes  !  "  cried  Maurin  gaily. 

He  mounted  the  ship's  ladder  which  they  lowered  for 
him,  made  fast  his  painter  to  it,  and  leapt  lightly  on  board 
the  Ondine. 

"  I  was  waiting  to  have  a  look  at  you,"  began  the  Comte. 

"  Well,  look  away,"  returned  Maurin,  pushing  back  his 
hat  on  to  the  back  of  his  head  with  a  sweep  of  the  hand.  .  .  . 
"  I'm  worth  the  trouble.  Such  as  you  see  me,  there's  not 
two  of  my  sort  in  existence,  in  this  countryside,  anyway." 

"  They  talk  about  you  even  in  Paris." 

"  They're  very  kind.  Monsieur  le  Comte.  I  hope  they 
say  good  of  me,  leastways  ?  " 

"  Good  and  bad,  as  they  do  of  everybody." 

"  Come,  I'm  glad  to  hear  that.  .  .  .  Well,  now,  you'll 
let  me  give  you  the  birds  back  ?  " — and  he  held  up  the 
pheasants  with  a  regretful  look. 

"  No,  Maurin,  I'll  ask  you  to  have  them,  because  I  know 
they  were  '  ordered '  of  you.  I  wanted  to  see  if  you  were 
the  sort  I'd  been  told,  one  capable  of  trusting  another 
man's  promise." 

"  Well,  you  know  now  !  But,  as  you  are  so  kind,  you'll 
accept  one  anyhow.  ...  I  have  more  than  I  need." 

"  Thank  you,  willingly.  I  am  glad  you  trust  me, 
Maurin.  The  man  who  can  trust  the  word  of  others,  is 
sure  of  keeping  his  own." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Maurin,  "  only  to  look  at  your  face,  I  knew 
I  could.  ..." 

"  And  if  I  asked  you  not  to  kill  my  pheasants  any  more?  " 
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"  I  would  much  rather  not  promise  that,"  said  Maurin, 
"...  Bah  !  .  .  .  Look  you,  Monsieur  le  Comte,  I  come  so 
seldom  it's  really  not  worth  talking  about.  I  don't  abuse 
my  privileges." 

"  I  hope  so.  Come  now,  Maurin,  how  many  do  you 
want  a  year  of  my  fine  pheasants  ?  " 

"  Don't  let's  fix  a  figure  ;  you  might  lose  by  the  bargain. 
Commissions  are  few  and  far  between  ;  and,  besides,  for 
the  future,  I  shall  come  less  often.  .  .  ." 

"  Wliy  so,  Maitre  Maurin  ?  " 

"  Because  you've  been  civil.  ...  I  alw^ays  spare  my 
friends.  Indeed,  from  that  point  of  view,  I'd  prefer  not 
to  know  you  at  all." 

"  You  are  Republican,  Monsieur  Maurin  ?  " 

"  At  your  service.  Monsieur  le  Comte,  poor  man  as  I  am." 

"  By  the  Lord  !  it  would  be  a  bad  day  for  us  if  there 
were  many  of  your  kidney." 

"  I  make  bold  to  think  so  too.  Monsieur  !  "  assented 
Maurin,  rearranging  his  hat  on  his  head,  so  as  to  form  a 
sort  of  aureole. 

"  Will  you  take  the  post  of  my  gamekeeper,  Maitre 
Maurin  ?     I  will  better  the  pay." 

"  No,  no,  this  time  you're  on  the  wrong  track.  I'm 
surprised  at  your  proposing  such  a  thing.  Your  eyes 
should  have  told  you  better." 

"  Well  then,  take  the  pheasants  and  this  purse  with 
them." 

"  I  will  take  the  birds,  which  I  earned  by  shooting 
straight.  And  besides,  those  two  I  killed  over  the  water, 
and  the  sea's  as  much  mine  as  yours." 

"  Why  do  you  refuse  the  purse  ?  " 

"  Just  because  you  would  very  much  like  me  to  take  it !  " 

"  Explain  yourself." 

"  If  I  accept  it,  you'll  be  showing,  without  being  really 
a  bit  the  poorer  for  it,  your  superiority  over  me,  because 
I  shall  have  proved  I've  no  proper  pride." 

"  You  are  a  famous  fellow,  and  I  like  you,  I  swear  I  do  !  " 
and    with    a   friendly,    almost    affectionate   gesture,    the 
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young  Comte,  who  was  a  man  of  imposing  lieight,  took 
Maurin  by  the  ear  and  pinched  it  as  he  might  have  a 
schoolboy's  ;  it  was  meant  in  pure  good  nature,  but  the 
smile  left  Maurin's  face. 

"  What  is  it  you're  thinking  ?  " 

"  Two  things  at  once." 

"  What  is  the  first  ?  " 

"  First,  I  was  thinking  you  wouldn't  take  me  by  the 
ear  like  that  if,  instead  of  having  brought  me  aboard  your 
boat,  you  had  met  me  in  your  woods." 

"  And  you  gather  ?  " 

"  That  on  your  deck  here  you  feel  yourself  more  at  home." 

"  And  what  else  did  you  think  of  when  I  took  you  by  the 
ear  ?  " 

"  Of  my  friend  Caboufigue,  who  no  longer  ago  than  this 
morning,  gave  me  a  poke  in  the  ribs." 

"  Well  ?  "  asked  the  young  Comte,  highly  dehghted. 

"  Well,"  answered  Maurin  coldly,  "  the  poke  in  the  ribs 
was  a  bit  of  his  bourgeois  impertinence.  Monsieur  le 
Comte.  ...  I  told  him  so,  or  at  any  rate  I  tried  to  make 
him  see  it  for  himself." 

"  Maitre  Maurin,"  said  the  Comte,  "  shake  hands.  You 
are  a  man  ;  and  all  I  have  done  was  only  meant  to  try  you. 
Forgive  me.  And  whenever  you  want  a  pheasant  you 
have  had  ordered,  come  and  kill  it  on  my  island.  I  give 
you  my  word  you  have  a  well-wisher  in  me." 

"  Monsieur  le  Comte,"  returned  Maurin,  with  much 
dignity  and  magnanimity,  "  I  accept,  and  I  give  you  my 
word  you  won't  repent  your  generosity.  .  .  .  Instead  of 
eating  pheasant,  for  the  future  my  wedding- parties  shall 
have  hare.  .  .  .  I'm  proud  to  be  your  friend,  because 
why,  you're  a  fine  fellow.  .  .  .  Curious,  but  you've  quite 
warmed  my  heart." 

He  wrung  the  hand  the  nobleman  reached  him,  adding  : 

"  Differences  of  opinion  should  make  no  difference  in 
friendship." 

He  chose  out  the  finest  of  the  three  birds  and  laid  it 
on  the  deck  with  the  words,  "  Thanking  you  kindly  !  " 
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Then,  as  his  foot  was  already  on  the  first  step  of  the 
ladder,  he  turned  and  came  back,  shaking  his  head  : 

"  As  we're  a  couple  of  friends  now,  Monsieur  le  Comte, 
I  should  like  to  say  a  word  to  you  straight  away.  .  .  We 
must  not  let  opportunities  slip." 

"  Say  on,  Maurin." 

"  You  don't  object  ?  really  and  truly  ?  " 

"  Speak  out  by  all  means." 

"  Well  then,  how  is  it  you're  standing  at  the  coming 
elections  ?  .  .  .  It's  a  piece  of  foohshness." 

"  I  want  to  gratify  my  friends." 

"  That's  your  look  out.  But  if  I  were  in  your  place, 
I'd  rather  win  the  love  of  the  countryside  than  make  'em 
say  of  me  .  .  .  what  they  will  say.  I  shall  be  the  first, 
you  know  that,  to  side  against  you,  and  that  will  pain 
me. 

"  I  am  sure  of  good  support.  I  shall  have  all  Hydres 
for  me." 

"  May  be  ;  but  you  know  you'll  never  get  in  for  all  that. 
And  what  good  will  it  do  you,  tell  me  that  ?  If  I  raise  the 
question,  be  sure  it's  out  of  friendliness,  because  you've 
treated  me  prettily,  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  your 
standing  will  help  W5  rather  than  otherwise." 

"  Oh,  indeed  !     How  so  ?  " 

Thereupon  Maurin  explained,  showing  no  little  political 
insight  in  what  he  advanced.  Of  the  two  Republican 
candidates  who,  in  his  opinion,  had  the  best  chance,  one 
was  doubtful,  so  doubtful  indeed  that  if  the  Comte  withdrew 
from  the  contest,  the  '  reactionary '  votes  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  worst  man  of  the  two,  so  compromising  the 
election  of  the  better. 

The  Comte  de  Siblas  looked  grave. 

"  Monsieur  Maurin,"  he  said,  "  you  are  sure  of  your 
candidate  ?     The  one  you  call  the  good  man  ?  " 

"  Quite  sure,"  declared  Maurin,  who,  having  the  au- 
thority of  the  impeccable  M.  Rinal,  would  have  staked  his 
head  on  M.  V6rignon'8  high  qualifications. 

"  What  is  his  name  ?  " 
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"  You'll  know  him  likely  ;  he  has  written  history  books  ; 
he's  called  Verignon." 

He  spoke  the  name  in  a  tone  that  implied  the  great 
Verignon,  the  man  all  France  knows  and  honours,  in  a 
word  Verignon  the  one  and  only,  our  Verignon  ! 

"  Ah  !  "  said  the  Comte,  "  yes,  indeed  ;  his  is  an  able 
and  cultivated  mind,  and  he  is  an  honourable  and  good 
man  into  the  bargain,  a  man  of  true  learning  and  dis- 
interested motives,  the  rarest  sort  there  is  among  politicians. 
If  you  are  for  Verignon,  I  will  still  stand  with  the  sole 
object  of  depriving  his  rival  of  the  votes  you  are  anxious 
about.  What  we  require  in  the  Chamber,  as  our  own 
opinions  are  not  to  prevail,  is  intelligent  and  honourable 
opponents,  men  of  weight  and  character.  Your  Vdrignon 
is  of  that  class.  You  may  rely  on  my  doing  what  I  say 
I  shall." 

This  time  Maurin  gazed  into  M.  de  Siblas'  face  with 
silent,  rapt  admiration.  He  fell  into  a  brown  study,  and 
stood  motionless  for  quite  a  while,  stirred  to  a  keener 
emotion  than  any  other  man  save  M.  Rinal  had  ever  before 
roused  in  his  breast. 

"  Well,  Maurin,  what  now  ?  "  asked  the  Comte  softly  ; 
he  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  calibre  of  the  man  he  was 
dealing  with. 

"  Noum  de  pas  Diou,  Moussa  lou  Comte  !  "  cried  Maurin, 
"  stOM  aqui  que  mi  songi  qui  se  i'avie  que  de  noble  coumo 
fxyiis  et  de  couyoun  coumo  ioii,  ti  foutrian  une  FranQO, 
voleur  de  sort,  numero  un  !  "  Which  means,  being  inter- 
preted :  "  By  the  Lord  God  !  Monsieur  le  Comte,  if  there 
were  none  but  noblemen  of  your  sort  and  poor  lads  of  mine, 
we  should  precious  soon  between  us  have  a  number  one 
France !  " 

And  with  outstretched  arm  and  closed  fist,  the  thumb 
stuck  up  and  a  little  backwards,  he  expressed  by  this  pre- 
eminently Provengal  gesture  the  superabundant  energies 
latent  in  the  democracy  of  France. 

No  human  speech  could  so  well  have  expressed  as  did 
tjiis    characteristic    and    vigorous    gesture    the    genuine 
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deference  still  felt  by  the  people  for  all  aristocracies  that 
are  true  aristocracies  of  intellect  and  courage.  It  had 
another  meaning  too  ;  it  poured  contempt  on  the  futile 
all-sufficiency  of  the  selfish  and  self-satisfied  bourgeoisie. 
As  between  Caboufigue,  the  parvenu,  and  M.  de  Siblas, 
who  represented  the  traditions  and  politics  of  old  France, 
Maurin  would  not  have  hesitated  a  moment,  but  he  pre- 
ferred Verignon  to  either.  And  the  Pope  having  affirmed 
the  new-won  rights  of  democracies,  which  God  tolerates, 
M.  de  Siblas  served,  without  shame,  though  not  without 
regret,  the  republic  of  Maurin  of  the  Maures,  the  aristocrat 
of  the  democracy. 

The  gendarmes  never  could  make  out  what  had  occurred 
on  board  the  yacht,  and  why,  when  he  could  have  de- 
livered the  poacher  into  their  hands,  "  M.  le  Comte  "  had 
suffered  him  to  hoist  his  sail  before  the  wind  which  had 
sprung  up  from  seawards. 


CHAPTER    XLII 

Wherein  we  see  the  weight  attached  by  the  French  Republic  to  a 
recommendation  from  the  King  of  the  Maures,  who  is  in  no  way 
unduly  elated. 

BoEMES  having  become  too  dangerous  a  locality  for  him 
to  approach,  Maurin  sent  word  to  M.  Cabissol  to  meet  him 
at  CoUobrieres,  where  he  would  give  him  an  account  of  his 
mission.  Their  rendezvous  was  the  hostelry  of  M.  Blanc 
in  that  town. 

"  Well,  what  news,  Maurin  ?  " 

"  I'll  tell  you.  We're  afraid  of  M.  Poisse  as  a  candidate, 
aren't  we  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  the  man  is  a  false  Republican  who  plays  into  his 
opponents'  hands  ;  he  will  have  their  votes,  and  catch 
some  of  ours  into  the  bargain,  thus  lesseniug  Verignon's 
chances." 

"  I  gathered  as  much,"  said  Maurin.  "  Well,  M.  de  Siblas 
sticks  to  his  guns  on  purpose  to  deprive  Poisse  of  this 
advantage,  which,  if  thiags  went  well  for  him,  might 
bring  him  out  head  of  the  poll." 

"  He  will  still  stand,  you  say  !  "  cried  M.  Cabissol. 
"  Why,  what  do  you  know  about  it  ?  And  if  he  does, 
it  won't  be  for  the  sake  of  helping  us,  you  may  be  sure." 

The  grand  seigneur  air  with  which  Maurin,  that  idol  of  the 
populace,  replied  to  this  remark  was  inimitable  : 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said  calmly  ;  "  he  will  do  as 
I  say  ;   I  have  his  promise  !  " 

"  Maurin,"  said  Cabissol,  "  you  work  miracles.  I'll 
take  my  oath  if  I  had  gone  to  propose  this  arrangement 
to  M.  de  Siblas,  he  would  have  rejected  it  with  irony." 

"  Ironi,  whoever,  or  whatever,  is  that  ?  "  queried  Maurin. 

293 
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M.  Cabissol    gave    a    laugh.     "Verily,"    he    observed, 
"  knowledge  of  things  and  knowledge  of  words  are  two  ^ 
different  matters  !  " 

"  Please  talk  plain  French,"  was  all  Maurin's  comment.  ^ 

"  Well,  anyway,  your  interview  Avith  M.  do  Siblas  is 
something  of  an  event.  The  Pope  helping,  you  have 
made  a  sincere  convert." 

"  The  Pope !  what  has  the  Pope  to  do  with  it  ?  "  growled 
Maurin.  "  You  know  I'm  not  over  and  above  fond  of 
cures  and  hermits." 

"  And  what  harm  have  cures  and  hermits  ever  done 
you  ?  " 

"  They're  the  gentry,"  said  Maurin,  "  who  promise  a  pair 
of  breeches  to  a  poor  man,  and  make  him  stand  shuddering 
for  an  hour  before  they'll  give  it  him  !  They  make  you 
pay  two  sous  for  the  beginning  of  a  story,  and  demand 
two  more  before  they'll  tell  you  the  end  !  Folks  can't 
be  bom  and  can't  die  without  paying  'em  for  drinks." 

"  They're  not  all  alike." 

"  There's  good  people  to  be  foimd  everywhere,  I  know 
that." 

"  And,"  resumed  M.  Cabissol,  "  have  you  seen  M. 
Caboufigue  ?  " 

Maurin's  face  cleared,  assuming  a  look  of  mocking 
triumph. 

"  He's  big  enough  to  be  seen  pretty  easy.  Vou'i,  yes, 
I've  seen  him  !  His  cheeks  are  as  pink  as  a  sucking-pig's 
inside,  like  you  see  'em  cut  open  in  the  pork-butchers' 
windows  at  Christmastide,  udth  wTcaths  of  laurel  to  make 
'em  look  gay  !  " 

"  Will  he  stand  ?  He  is  a  dangerous  rival ;  many 
people  will  vote  crooked  to  please  him.  He  still  has 
plenty  of  friends  among  the  poor,  without  ever  having 
done  much  for  them.  He  gives  drinking-fountains  to  the 
public.  He  is  a  clever  fellow  for  all  his  selfishness.  He's 
bound  to  hurt  us." 

"  Not  he  ! "  cried  Maurin.  "  I've  tripped  him  with  a 
pretty  bit  of  red  string,  and  down  he's  come  on  liis  nose  !  " 
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"  You  talk  like  a  conundrum,  Maurin,"  laughed  Cabissol. 

"  Conundrum  ?  H'm,  another  gentleman  I  don't  know," 
said  Maurin.     "  He's  not  from  these  parts  ?  " 

"  What  was  the  string  you've  tripped  our  wild  pig  ^\ith 
this  time,  eh  ?  " 

With  an  inimitably  droll  look,  in  a  voice  at  once  confident 
and  facetious,  Maurin  declared  : 

"  I've  got  him  the  red  riband,  I  tell  you  !  " 

M.  Cabissol  asked  himself  if  Maurin  Mas  losing  his  wits. 
Was  he  the  victim  of  megalomania  ?  Had  he  come  to 
take  his  title  of  King  of  the  Maures  seriously  ? 

"  There's  nothing  to  be  said  against  it,"  continued 
Maurin  ;  "  he's  been  King  of  the  Blacks  one  time  ;  and 
all  kings  wear  orders." 

"  Deuce  take  me  if  I  can  make  you  out,  Maurin.  What 
game  have  you  been  playing  him  ?  " 

"  No  game  at  all,"  Maurin  asseverated  ;  "  I  only  thought 
to  myself,  he  only  wants  to  be  Deputy  for  the  grandeur 
of  the  thing  .  .  .  and  perhaps  after  all,  he'd  rather  have 
the  Cross — and  it  would  not  be  such  hard  work  for  him 
neither.  And  so,"  he  concluded  with  sublime  simplicity, 
"  I  promised  he  should  have  it." 

"  By  the  Lord !  "  cried  Cabissol,  breaking  into  peals  of 
laughter,  "  if  it  only  rested  with  me  he  should  be  decorated 
right  enough,  if  only  to  let  me  say  my  friend  the  King  of 
the  Maures — you,  Maurin — once  disposed  of  a  Cross  of 
the  Eegion  !  We  will  talk  about  it  to  the  Prefet,  but  I'm 
afraid  your  recommendation  won't  be  enough." 

"  You  think  so  ?  "  said  Maurin.  "  Now,  when  are  these 
things  given  away,  these  crosses  ?  There's  a  season  for 
'em,  they  tell  me,  when  they  sprout  like  sorb-apples  on  a 
tree." 

"  Yes,"  M.  Cabissol  assented ;  "  but  here  we  are  in 
January,  and  the  papers  announce  the  promotions  for 
the  end  of  the  month.  It's  just  harvest-time  now  for 
that  crop  !  " 

"  Will  you,"  asked  Maurin,  "  write  me  a  bit  of  a  billette 
for  a  lady  ?  " 
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"  I  am  at  your  orders.  Who's  it  to,  Maurin  ?  And 
what  am  I  to  say  ?     You  must  dictate." 

M.  Cabissol  summoned  the  landlord  and  asked  him  to 
bring  him  pen  and  ink.  Then  Maurin  dictated  the  general 
sense  of  a  billette,  which  M.  Cabissol  threw  into  more 
elegant  phraseology  at  his  discretion.  The  following 
letter  was  the  result  of  this  collaboration  : 

"  To    Madame   ,   at    her    Hotel,    No. — ,   Champs 

Elysees,  Paris  : 

"  Madame, — In  the  exalted  station  you  now  occupy, 
perhaps  you  ^\dll  deign  to  remember  not  unkindly  a  little 
fisher-lad  of  Provence,  to  whom  you  were  kind,  long  ago, 
when  he  posed  as  your  model  on  the  sands  at  Saint-Tropez, 
and  who  now  asks  you  a  favour — not  for  himself,  but  for 
one  of  his  compatriots,  a  man  M.  le  Prefet,  I  am  sure,  will 
likewise  recommend  to  the  Government.  I  hardly  dare 
hope  you  will  remember  my  name,  but  I  do  not  hke  to 
think  you  have  forgotten  the  sailor-boy  of  Saint-Tropez, 
whose  portrait  you  painted  when  he  was  sixteen  and  you 
were  staying  at  the  Villa  des  Mussugues. 

"  He  has  never  forgotten.  .  .  .  He  is  to-day  a  very 
humble,  but  not  less  devoted  servant  of  the  Republic. 

"  The  favour  he  demands  wUl  help  on  our  cause,  as 
others  will  explain  to  your  respected  husband  ;  but  I 
thought,  perhaps,  a  word  from  the  little  fisher- boy  of 
Saint-Tropez  might,  with  you  to  back  it,  have  some  small 
weight  in  the  matter,  and  no  one  prompting  me,  I  have 
asked  a  friend,  an  advocate,  to  use  the  pen  for  me.  The 
paper  enclosed  will  explain,  Madame,  to  you  and  the 
proper  authorities,  the  object  of  my  request.  With  all 
possible  respect,  your  very  humble  servant, 

Maurin,  known  as  Maurin  of  the  Maures. 

"  My  address  is :  Care  of  M.  Rinal,  Fleet  Surgeon, 
retired,  Bormes  (Var)." 

When  M.  Cabissol,  to  whom,  of  course,  Maurin  confided 
no  private  or  personal  details  concerning  his  connection 
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with  the  lady,  had  read  out  aloud  the  completed  letter 
twice  over  : 

^^  Noum  de  pas  Diouf"  cried  Maurin,  "  I  speak  like  a 
book  !  Vou'i,  yes,  I  put  it  very  well  indeed  !  If  she 
doesn't  answer  as  we  wish,  it  means  she  has  no  heart  in 
her  bosom  !  But  she  will  !  You  didn't  know  her,  but 
she  was  so  sweet  and  pretty  !  She  could  draw  like  an 
angel !  She  always  put  me  in  all  her  pictures.  One  time, 
she  dressed  me  like  St.  Jolm  in  the  Wilderness,  with  a 
goat-skin  thrown  over  my  bare  back.  ..." 

"  To  cut  it  short,"  laughed  M.  Cabissol,  "  you  were  in 
love  with  her." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Maurin  evasively,  "  as  for  that,  you  know, 
ever  since  I  was  a  child,  I've  loved  'em  all.  I  used  to  gaze 
at  her  like  a  blessed  Virgin  in  a  shrine.  I  used  to  take  her 
out  in  a  boat.  It  was  a  happy  time,  .  .  .  But  there, 
reach  me  the  pen.  I'm  going  to  scrawl  a  bit  of  a  signature 
for  her  to  see." 

He  took  the  pen  awkwardly. 

"It's  not  so  heavy  as  a  twelve -bore,"  he  remarked, 
and  signed  his  name  clumsily,  "  Maurin  of  the  Maures." 

A  week  later  the  January  honours  appeared  in  the 
Officid,  in  alphabetical  order. 

"  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  : 

"  Alexandre-Marius-Attila-Cesar  Caboufigue,  shipowner 
and  explorer,  for  extraordinary  services." 

"  Ye  Gods  !  "  cried  the  Prefet  to  Cabissol  with  a  great 
laugh,  "  if  I  had  known  it  was  anything  more  than  a  joke, 
I  might  have  preferred  to  use  Maurin's  influence  seriously 
on  my  own  behalf  ;  I  should  be  an  Officer  of  the  Legion  by 
now  !  " 

As  for  Maurin,  all  he  said  was  : 

"  Yes,  I'd  have  betted  on  the  result ;  but  I  feel  it  no 
compliment,  'cause  why,  I  can  guess  how  it  was  ;  she  was 
afraid  I  might  blab,  the  little  baggage  !  That  spoils  it 
all  for  me." 

When  M.  Cabissol  drew  his  attention  to  the  words 
"  extraordinary  services  "  : 
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"  I  should  rather  think  so,"  he  said  ;  "  it  isn't  everybody 
breeds  crocodiles." 

Then  off  he  went,  Officiel  in  hand,  to  announce  the 
tremendous  news  to  Caboufigue.  Cabissol,  who  was 
nothing  if  not  inquisitive,  had  asked  to  be  present  at  the 
interview.  So  they  chartered  a  boat  at  the  Levandou, 
and  up  sail  for  Porquerolles. 

"  You  promised  me,  Caboufigue,"  began  Maurin,  "  to  give 
up  your  intention  of  standing  if  you  were  '  decorated '  ?  " 

"  That  was  the  bargain,"  Caboufigue  assented. 

"  Monsieur  is  here  as  a  witness,"  Maurin  went  on,  "and 
you're  going  to  write  us  a  letter,  pledging  yourself  in 
proper  terms,  not  to  put  up  as  a  candidate." 

Cabissol  pulled  the  letter  from  his  pocket,  all  ready 
written  out. 

"  But  who's  to  be  my  guarantee  ?  " 

"  Our  word  is  enough.  Sign  your  name  " — and  Cabou- 
figue signed,  looking  crestfallen  and  half  terrified. 

"  Very  good,"  said  Maurin  quietly ;  "  and  here's  what 
I  promised  you  !  " — and  drawing  from  his  pocket  a  red 
riband  he  had  provided  himself  with,  he  knotted  it  with 
great  solemnity  in  Caboufigue's  buttonhole. 

"I  can  see  a  joke,"  said  Caboufigue;  "but  let  me  tell 
you,  if  ever  the  thing  really  comes  about,  you  won't  need 
to  bring  one  with  you.  I've  bought  two  dozen  of  'em. 
One  never  knows  what  may  happen." 

"  Man,  I  tell  you  it's  true  !  Look  for  yourself  !  " — 
and  he  handed  him  the  copy  of  the  Ofjiciel. 

Caboufigue  seized  the  sheet  with  a  trembling  hand, 
and  found  some  difficulty  in  reading  the  announcement. 
His  head  whirling,  his  face  purple  with  amazement,  he 
rang  for  the  servants  and  demanded  a  cup  of  lime-flower 
water. 

In  Provence,  every  strong  emotion  of  whatever  sort 
or  kind,  evokes  the  same  cry :  "  Quick !  lime-flower 
water !  quick !  "  If  the  house  catches  fire,  before  so 
much  as  thinking  of  getting  water  to  put  out  the  flames, 
the  gossips  all  shout  together  : 
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"  Quick  !  quick  !  lime-flower  water,  quick  !  the  place 
is  afire !  " 

On  this  occasion,  after  asking  for  this  panacea,  Cabou- 
figue's  next  thought  was  to  call  for  his  wife ;  "  'Melie  ! 
'Melie !  "  he  shouted.     He  was  fast  losing  his  head. 

"  Ah  !  no  matter  how  little  a  man  deserves  it,"  an- 
nounced Maurin,  "  it's  a  thing  always  gives  pleasure  !  " 

But,  before  long,  forgetting  to  what  humble  intervention 
he  owed  this  unheard-of  distinction,  convinced  of  his  own 
deserts,  stirred  by  the  latent  glamour  of  the  symbol, 
Caboufigue  spoke  thus,  in  trembling  accents,  as  soon  as 
all  his  household  was  assembled  round  him  : 

"  Very  surely  .  .  .  the  Republic  does  itself  an  honour 
...  by  bestowing  this  purely  honorary  distinction  .  .  . 
on  a  man  who  has  never  asked  any  favour  of  anybody 
.  .  .  save  the  honour  .  .  .  save  the  honour  ...  of  con- 
tributing what  he  could  to  the  prosperity  of  his  country, 
by  the  trade  in  cereals  and  the  rearing  of  alligators,  as 
likewise  by  the  free  gift  and  generous  bestowal  in  different 
places  of  statues  and  fountains,  in  a  part  of  the  country 
where  art  and  drinking-water  are,  as  you  all  know,  very 
rare  commodities.  .  .  ." 

At  this  point  Maurin  interrupted  the  orator  : 

"  Come,  don't  tire  yourself.  .  .  .  Three  cheers  for  the 
Republic  !  " 

Then  in  Cabissol's  ear  : 

"  It  quite  sets  him  up  on  a  pedestal  again  !  " 

Caboufigue  next  demanded  to  see  his  letter  again,  the 
letter  embodying  the  resignation  of  his  candidature.  .  .  . 
He  re-read  it  with  evident  regret. 

But,  after  all,  promises  did  not  hold  good  for  ever.  .  .  . 
He  had  given  no  pledge  for  the  next  Parliament.  .  .  . 
Then,  bursting  with  a  thousand  conflicting  emotions,  he 
suddenly  broke  down,  and  real  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks. 

"  If  it  hurts  you  so  much  as  all  that,"  Maurin  comforted 
him,  "you  know  you  can  give  it  back.  To  begin  with, 
you've  only  to  owti  up  the  whole  truth,  and  down  you 
come  again  from  your  pedestal.     If  you  want  'em  to  take 
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it  away  from  you  again,  you've  only  got  to  say  how  you 
got  it." 

But  Caboufigue  would  not  listen  to  another  word.  He 
thought  himself  King  of  France,  and  he  really  was  justified 
more  or  less. 

Maurin  went  back  with  Cabissol  to  the  mainland,  where 
gendarmes  swarm  like  noxious  insects. 


CHAPTER    XLIII 

How  Maurin  was  arrested, — an  event  which  would  never  have 
occurred  but  for  his  own  involuntary  co-operation ;  and  Parlo- 
Soulet's  self-communings  on  that  and  other  subjects. 

ToNiA  seemed  resolved  to  keep  her  word,  and  have  no  more 
to  do  with  Maurin.  Prowl  as  he  might  about  the  woods 
of  the  demesne  of  Le  Don,  he  could  never  catch  a  glimpse 
of  her. 

Her  disappearance,  whether  the  result  of  artfulness  or 
mere  indifference,  could  only  rouse  the  hot-headed  poacher 
to  further  efforts.  His  dealings  so  far  with  the  fair 
Corsican  stirred  hopes  of  better  to  come,  and  an  ardour  of 
longing  that  was  new  to  him. 

The  Don  Juan  of  the  Woods  was  not  used  to  waiting 
like  this.  Saracen  pirate  that  he  was,  satyr  of  the  forest 
primaeval,  he  found  small  difficulty  as  a  rule  in  meeting 
Christian  maids  or  facile  nymphs  roaming  the  woodlands. 

So  Maurin's  thoughts  dwelt  with  undue  persistency  on 
his  latest  conquest,  and  he  even  went  so  far  one  day  as  to 
venture  quite  close  to  the  Forester's  lodge. 

She  caught  sight  of  him  through  the  window  of  the 
ground-floor  room,  where  she  was  sitting  with  her  father, 
and,  making  some  excuse  or  other,  ran  out  to  him  : 

"  Wliatever  happens,  I  don't  want  you  to  get  into 
trouble,"  she  told  him.  "  Go  away  ;  I've  only  come  out 
to  warn  you  to  be  off.  My  father  may  notice  us  talking 
together.  He  would  kill  me,  if  he  guessed  the  truth  ! 
If  you  never  see  me  now,  it's  because  I've  given  my  word. 
When  you  have  promised,  first,  to  be  faithful,  and  second, 
to  marry  me,  then  I'll  be  yours  again.  I'm  not  one  of  your 
light-o'-loves.     Be  off  with  you  !  " 
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As  she  spoke  she  kept  edging  him  away  from  the  house, 
to  get  him  out  of  her  father's  range  of  vision. 

He  listened,  with  a  sore  heart,  yet  not  ill-pleased  at  the 
same  time. 

"  Tonia,"  he  said,  "  you  are  very  cruel.  You  were 
willing  enough  once  ;  why  do  you  say  no  now  ?  All  the 
fine  words  in  the  world  can't  undo  what  has  been." 

"  I've  thought  things  over,  and  that  makes  a  vast 
difference.  If  you  still  want  me,  do  something  to  deserve 
me  ;  to  win  me !  You  know  how  and  what.  If  I  was 
willing  enough,  as  you  say,  the  first  time,  remember  it 
was  because  I  loved  you.  But  because  I  love  you,  is  that 
a  reason  for  my  wishing  to  earn  your  scorn  ?  " 

"  I  scorn  a  girl ! "  he  protested  vehemently.  "  /  scorn  a 
girl,  because  she  loves  a  man  ?  Why,  I  should  be  scorning 
nature  herself  then.  Or,  if  that  man  was  I,  then  I  should 
be  scorning  myself  !  " 

"  What  you  mean  by  your  word  scorn,  I  cannot  tell," 
she  said  ;  "  but  this  I  do  know,  that  a  man  like  you,  when 
he  can  come  back  to  a  girl  just  as  often  as  he  pleases, 
ends  by  tossing  her  away  like  a  squeezed  orange  after 
sucking  all  the  sweetest  juice.  Don't  you  call  that  scorning 
her  ?  I  call  it  worse,  I  call  it  forsaking  her.  Farewell. 
You've  heard  my  last  word,  and  you  know  I  am  a  Corsican. 
You  must  have  two  words  to  tell  me  next  time  you  come — 
unless  you  would  rather  out  with  them  now  ;  and  they 
are  fidelity  and  marriage." 

"  Kiss  me,"  pleaded  Maurin,  as  he  seized  her  with  both 
arms  round  the  waist. 

She  planted  her  sturdy  little  fist  full  in  his  face,  and  when 
he  only  pressed  her  harder,  scratched  and  bit  him ;  then, 
with  a  little  twist,  escaped  his  hold. 

"  Oh,  ho  !  little  squirrel,  I'll  have  you  yet,"  he  laughed. 

"  If  you  pay  the  price,  yes,"  she  said,  darting  away. 

In  anything  but  a  pleasant  temper  he  made  for  a  plateau 
in  the  neighbouring  hills  where  Pastoure  was  waiting  for 
him  at  a  certain  secret  rendezvous  of  theirs. 

All  through  the  chain  of  the  Maures  they  had  a  number 
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of  such  refuge  huts.  When  they  came  across  a  cazao'h, 
an  old  shelter  for  men  or  goats,  with  ruinous  walls  and  roof 
fallen  in,  they  would  construct  in  the  least  tumbledown 
corner  a  lurking-place  for  their  private  use, — a  thatch  of 
heather  laid  on  crossed  beams,  sometimes  merely  a  lean- 
to  of  boughs. 

The  one  he  reached  now,  about  noon,  was  a  disused 
shooting-cottage,  in  a  fairly  good  condition  ;  it  boasted 
a  chimney  and  a  ramshackle  door,  which,  however,  could 
be  locked.  The  key  had  a  hiding-place  of  its  own  under  a 
big  stone,  itself  well  covered  up  in  brambles. 

Inside  they  kept  an  old  percussion  gun,  always  loaded, 
buried  under  some  bundles  of  heath  ;  one  can  never  tell, 
you  know,  what  may  happen  ;  another  weapon,  even  if 
not  first-rate,  may  prove  useful.  There  was  a  small  supply 
of  crockery  and  pots  and  pans,  too,  a  couple  of  glasses 
and  a  couple  of  cracked  plates.  Sometimes  a  little  extra 
luxury  is  agreeable. 

Maurin  found  his  henchman  busy  roasting  a  wild 
rabbit,  which  makes  a  capital  dish  for  breakfast. 

On  a  worm-eaten  table  the  glasses  and  plates  (two  of 
each)  glittered  bright  and  clean,  and  beside  them  two 
forks  of  German  silver.  The  salt-cellar  was  made  out  of 
a  shapeless  lump  of  cork.  The  whole  interior  was  black- 
ened with  smoke  and  smelt  sweet  of  burnt  rosemary. 
The  seats  were  two  great  cork-oak  stumps  with  all  the 
rugged  bark  on. 

When  Maurin  arrived,  Pastoure,  as  usual  when  alone, 
was  talking  away  to  himself.  Maurin  stood  still  a  bit  to 
listen,  before  presenting  himself  at  the  door.  Pastoure 
was  saying  : 

"If  he  were  really  a  head  of  game,  they  couldn't  hunt 
him  oftener,  but  chaps  who  went  after  game  the  way 
these  gendarmes  (God's  curse  on  them  !)  do  after  Maurin, 
would  have  to  be  town  lubbers  rather  than  real  sportsmen, 
fellows  who  are  all  show  and  pretence,  I  know  the  sort ! — 
who  wear  smart  shooting-togs  and  have  the  newest  sort  of 
guns  and  the  newest  thing  in  ammunition,  and  all  the 
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new-fangled  dodges  of  all  kinds,  but  who  are  about  as 
handy  as  my  shoe.  No  ;  I'm  wrong  there,  and  I  ought 
to  beg  my  shoe's  pardon.  If  need  be,  it  wouldn't  miss  a 
chap's  behind  if  he'd  earned  a  kick.  But  as  for  hitting  a 
horse  or  an  ass  flying — say  the  ass  of  Gonfaron,  and  that's 
the  ass  that  flies — never  a  one  of  these  point -device 
sportsmen  would  ever  manage  it,  though  the  animal  were 
as  big  as  a  house  ! 

"  Why,  Lord  !  they'd  miss  a  bull  in  a  passage,  they 
would,  those  chaps  !  And  the  gendarmes,  they'll  miss 
Maurin,  never  fear !  If  they'd  got  him  between  their 
fingers,  he'd  slip  through  'em  like  butter,  or  slink  off 
under  their  noses  like  a  rabbit  curling  his  whiskers  be- 
tween two  tufts  of  broom  ! 

"  And  now  I  think  my  bunny's  done,  and  more  by 
token  he  smells  good,  the  little  chap  ! 

"  But  to  go  back  to  what  I  was  saying — why  do  they 
hunt  the  man,  why  ?  Because  of  the  good  he  does,  that's 
why  !  When,  on  St.  Martin's  Day,  he  told  all  the  folk 
they  were  gloating  over  a  poor  wretch's  misery,  they  were 
downright  savage, — and  wasn't  he  right  ?  As  sure  as 
my  name's  Pastoure,  right  he  was  ! 

"  When  he  said  to  the  men  of  Gonfaron  :  '  You're 
staring  at  me  as  if  you  saw  an  ass  flying,'  why  were  they 
angry,  those  silly  folks  ?  Why,  because  he  was  acting 
the  part  of  an  ass,  he  was,  in  treating  such  brutes  as 
Christians. 

"  Another  time,  when  he  took  the  gendarmes'  horses  to 
do  their  work  for  'em  and  arrest  thieves  in  the  law's  name, 
he  was  right  again,  right  a  hundred  times  over,  say  I. 
And  I'd  go  to  the  stake  for  saying  it.  What  then  ?  well, 
I'll  tell  what  I  reckon,  and  it's  this :  there's  something 
rotten  in  the  state  of  things,  and  the  poor  man  is  always 
in  the  wrong.  Help  the  people,  and  they'll  always  raise 
the  hue  and  cry  on  you.  Tell  'em  the  truth,  and  it's  the 
same.  Holy  Virgin,  it  makes  me  laugh !  Poor  beggars  we 
are,  and  poor  beggars  we  must  remain.  They  want  a 
Napoleon  of  sorts  to  clap  the  pointed  end  of  a  bayonet  to 
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the  part  where  they  set  to  work  to  blow  up  their  ass  !  0 
misere  de  moi  !  who'll  ever  cure  Maurin  of  trying  to  do  good 
to  other  people  ?  And  that's  ^^'hy  I  shall  never  speak ;  I'll 
say  so  to  myself,  yes,  and  own  it  to  myself  as  my  own 
father  confessor,  yes,  but  I'll  never  say  a  word  to  him  or 
to  anybody  else, 

"  They  mock  at  me,  whiles,  when  they  see  me  from  far 
away,  when  I'm  all  by  myself,  whirling  my  arms  about, 
as  they  say,  like  a  telegraph.  It's  then,  when  I'm  all  alone, 
I  void  my  bile  and  discharge  my  vexation  and  let  fly  my 
inward  thoughts,  like  the  ass  of  Gonfaron  when  the  Mayor 
of  the  noodles  gave  the  beast  liberty  of  his  actions  !  If 
I  told  'em  what  I  think,  pechere,  they  wouldn't  listen  to  my 
words  ;  if  I  told  'em  with  gestures,  my  hand  would  tire 
of  slapping  their  foolish  faces  and  my  foot  of  kicking  their 
backsides  !  .  .  . 

"  But,  nom  de  nom  !  what  a  numskull  I  am  !  I  went  to 
the  well,  you  know,  to  wash  the  plates  and  glasses,  and 
I  never  brought  back  any  water  to  drink,  and  it  always 
makes  the  wine  go  down  better  !  " 

He  was  on  the  point  of  sallying  out  when  Maurin  ap- 
peared. The  poor  fellow  had  no  idea  that  at  that  moment 
the  distance  between  him  and  the  gendarmes  was  so  short. 
They  had  been  spying  on  him  ever  since  his  meeting  with 
Tonia,  and,  concealing  their  presence  more  cleverly  than 
at  other  times,  they  watched  him  into  the  hut,  and  laid 
their  plans  accordingly. 

"  There's  smoke  coming  from  the  chimney,"  said 
gendarme  Sandri.  "  That  means  they're  going  to  break- 
fast there.  So  there's  no  hurry.  But  how  are  we  going 
to  do  ?  Maurin's  not  the  man  to  give  in  without  a  fight. 
Shall  we  let  them  sit  down  to  their  meal,  eh  ?  " 

"  Ho  !  is  that  you,  Maurin  ?  "  cried  Pastoure,  as  he 
saw  his  friend  walk  in. 

"  Yes,  it's  me  ;  good  day  to  you,  Pastoure.  Ha !  it 
smells  fine  here.  Keep  an  eye  on  your  cooking,  while  I  go 
to  the  well  and  wet  my  chops.  That's  always  good  for 
man  or  beast." 
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"  Fetch  some  drinking-water,  Maurin,  I'd  clean  for- 
gotten." 

By  this  time  Maurin  had  unslmig  his  gun  and  put  down 
his  game-bag. 

"  Wliere's  the  old  gun  ?  "  he  asked.  "  A  gun's  always 
a  companion.  I'll  see  if  it's  not  too  badly  rusted.  I  may 
put  up  a  bunny  !  " 

"  I've  beaten  all  round  this  place,"  declared  Pastoure, 
"  and  there's  not  a  blessed  thing,  believe  me." 

"  Something  may  have  come  since  then.  One  never 
knows." 

"  There's  nothing,  I  tell  you,  nothing — neither  fur  nor 
feathers." 

"  Then  I  can  take  out  the  old  gun  without  running 
risks." 

"  It's  all  rusty,  take  your  own  instead." 

"  But  you  say  there's  nothing,  so  I  shan't  want  to  fire. 
I'm  going  to  take  the  old  percussion  fellow." 

"  Well,  then,  if  you  don't  fire  at  a  partridge,  have  a  shot 
at  a  mark  to  find  how  it  goes,  and  then  you  must  reload. 
Look,  here's  some  caps." 

Maurin  left  the  hut,  the  water-jug  in  his  hand  and  the 
old  gun  hanging  by  the  strap  over  his  shoulder. 

Before  he  has  gone  t\^'enty  yards,  he  stops  in  surprise 
and  dehght  to  see  his  dog  pointing. 

Hercules'  attitude  is  unmistakable. 

"  Noum  de  pas  Diou  !   a  rabbit !  " 

He  deposits  his  crock  on  the  ground  ;  then  with  a  shout, 
burr  !  starts  the  game,  and  bringing  the  gun  to  his  shoulder, 
pulls  the  trigger.  .  .  .  Snap  !  a  miss-fire. 

"  Voleur  de  sort  !  "  cries  Maurin.  "  It  looks  as  if  it  had 
been  contrived  on  purpose  to  annoy  me.  A  rabbit  under 
my  nose,  and  my  proper  gun  at  home,  what  luck  !  " 

He  could  see  the  well  quite  near,  sixty  yards  away.  To 
start  another  rabbit  between  where  he  was  and  the  well, 
that  was  not  to  be  expected.  Hercules  was  looking 
askance  at  the  gun,  wondering  why  on  earth  the  old  thing 
said  snap  !  instead  of  hang  ! 
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Maurin  passed  a  fine  straw  down  the  touch-hole,  made 
sure  the  powder  \\'as  properly  exposed,  primed  afresh, 
picked  up  his  jug,  and  slinging  his  weapon  again  over  his 
shoulder,  stepped  out  for  the  well. 

But  half-way  there  he  pulled  up  once  more.  Hercules' 
tail  was  stuck  out  horizontally,  stiff  and  rigid,  except  for 
the  tip  which  was  quivering  nervously.  They  were  up 
wind.  This  shaking  tip  told  Maurin  as  plain  as  print 
— partridges  ! 

He  put  his  crock  down  again  quietly,  handled  his  old- 
fashioned  gun,  and  .  .  .  whirr,  a  covey  of  partridges  rose 
with  a  prodigious  noise  of  flapping  wings. 

He  took  aim,  again  full  of  regret  for  his  good  double- 
barrel.    He  pulled  the  trigger  ;    snap  !  another  miss-fire. 

"  Brigand  de  sort  !  "  screamed  Maurin  ;  "  it's  enough 
to  drive  a  fellow  mad  !  Here's  a  pretty  state  of  things  ; 
'pon  my  soul !    This  is  getting  a  bit  too  much  !  " 

Hercules  looked  up  at  his  master  in  bitter  disappointment 
and  gave  a  short  bark — which  was  flat  against  his  first 
duty  as  a  good  pointer. 

"  Well,  my  poor  lad  !  "  Maurin  said  to  the  dog,  "  the 
sport's  over  for  to-day  ;  here  we  are  at  the  well.  The 
birds  are  far  enough  by  now  "  ;  and  he  added  angrily  to 
himself  :  "A  little  more  and  I'd  feel  Uke  smashing  such  a 
damned  gun  to  pieces  !  " 

He  looked  contemptuously  at  the  old  rusty  barrel  and 
worm-eaten  stock. 

"  The  strap's  the  only  thing  any  good  about  it,"  he 
snarled.  "  All  the  same,  I'll  put  some  fresh  priming,  and 
have  a  shot  at  my  hat  to  see  what  happens.  Yes,  yes,  I 
ought  to  have  taken  my  hammerless.  .  .  .  I'll  never  use 
any  other  gun  again." 

Carefully  and  conscientiously  he  introduced  a  fine  straw 
into  the  touch-hole,  withdrew  it,  made  certain  the  powder 
would  be  reached  by  the  flash,  and  reprimed. 

"  Another  six  paces  and  I'm  at  the  well.  Well,  I'm 
prepared  now  if  I  see  anything  else  !  .  .  .  Halloa,  what's 
that  ?  " 
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Hercules  stood  motionless  with  outstretched  neck. 
The  way  the  animal's  ears  stuck  up  plainly  said  :   hare  ! 

This  time  Maurin  had  a  good  mind  to  leave  his  dog 
pointing  and  run  back  for  his  proper  gun. 

"  But  then,  it  won't  miss-fire  three  times  running, 
surely  !  "  He  set  down  the  crock,  examined  the  cap, 
removed  it  and  put  on  another  instead,  which  he  pressed 
down  firmly  on  the  nipple  with  the  palm  of  his  hand  ;  all 
this  without  losing  sight  of  Hercules  and  in  front  of 
Hercules'  nose  a  certain  thick  tuft  of  tangled  and  inter- 
twisted gorse  and  broom,  which  had  grown  up  close  against 
the  wall  of  the  well. 

At  that  moment  the  hare  bolted ;  it  was  a  large  one  and 
in  full  view.  Maurin  aimed ;  and,  as  we  know,  for  Maurin 
to  aim  and  to  kill  were  the  same  thing.  .  .  . 

"  He's  as  good  as  bagged  !  "  he  thought  to  himself. 

He  waited  for  the  best  distance — five-and-twenty 
yards — ^pressed  the  trigger.  .  .  .  Snap  !  a  miss-fire  again  ! 
Hercules  gave  two  barks  this  time,  in  a  perfect  paroxysm 
of  vexation  and  chagrin. 

Then  Maurin,  that  great  Nimrod,  Maurin  the  great, 
Maurin,  King  of  the  Maures,  filled  like  his  dog  with  un- 
speakable exasperation,  angry,  savage,  beside  himself, 
seized  his  old  gun  by  the  middle  of  the  barrel,  and  beating 
the  butt  with  concentrated  fury  on  the  well-head,  deliber- 
ately broke  it  up.  .  .  .  Bang !  this  time  the  charge 
exploded,  rousing  the  echoes  among  the  hills  for  a  good 
couple  of  leagues  round  ! 

At  the  well-known  and  well-loved  sound,  Hercules,  now 
sure  of  his  bird,  gallops  round  in  a  futile  search.  But, 
meantime,  what  extraordinary  accident  is  this  that  is 
happening  to  Maurin  and  his  gun  ?  The  broken  butt, 
torn  away  bodily  from  the  barrel,  which  remains  in 
Maurin's  hand,  but  still  attached  to  it  by  the  sling-strap, 
whirls  swiftly  round  with  the  violent  swing  given  it  by 
the  poacher's  arm  .  .  .  the  strap  winds  itself  twice  round 
his  neck,  tightly  compressing  the  windpipe,  while  the 
heavy  stock  hits  him  a  severe  blow  on  the  forehead. 
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Stunned  and  beaten,  he  drops,  not  knowing  what  can  have 
happened  !  He  is  up  again  directly,  but  as  he  is  still 
struggling  with  hasty  hands  to  loose  the  strap  that  is 
throtthng  him,  what  is  this  he  sees  all  of  a  sudden  ?  He 
sees,  either  side  of  him,  two  grinning  gendarmes  who 
exclaim  :     "  In  the  name  of  the  law,  we  arrest  you  !  " 

Maurin  was  on  his  feet  again  by  this,  a  trickle  of  blood 
flowing  from  his  face.  He  looked  at  his  two  adversaries, 
and  said  quietly  : 

"  You  needn't  be  so  proud  about  it ;  I've  pretty  much 
arrested  myself,  haven't  I  ?  " 

The  men  seemed  hardly  to  know  what  to  do  with  their 
prisoner  now  they  had  caught  him.  It  was  all  so  utterly 
unexpected ;  it  was  disconcerting !  They  stood  there 
silent  and  dumbfounded  at  their  own  audacity,  embar- 
rassed by  their  own  success. 

Then  Maurin  broke  into  a  laugh  : 

"  You've  grown  thinner,  Sandri,  since  our  last  merry 
meeting.  .  .  .  Your  apple  cheeks  have  lost  some  of  their 
colour." 

At  the  noise  of  the  explosion  Pastoure  had  peeped  out 
of  the  hut,  and  had  easily  guessed  what  was  wrong. 
Without  any  manifestation  of  surprise,  he  drew  back  again, 
and  next  moment  issued  from  the  door,  bringing  Maurin 
his  game-bag. 

"  Take  it,"  he  said  ;  "  you've  had  no  breakfast.  I've 
popped  the  whole  rabbit  inside — it's  cooked  to  perfection, 
and  all  that's  needful  besides.    A  pleasant  walk  to  you  !  " 

"  You  may  thank  your  stars,  Pastoure,"  Sandri  told 
him,  "  we've  no  orders  out  against  you.  Your  turn's  to 
come." 

Pastoure  threw  a  look  at  Maurin,  and  the  pair  under- 
stood each  other  instantly.  Without  this,  indeed,  Maurin 
felt  assured  Pastoure  would  keep  near  him  to  help  him  out 
of  his  dilemma.  But  what  their  eyes  said  for  the  moment 
was  :  it's  close  on  noon,  and  a  tasty  roast  rabbit's  just  the 
sort  of  thing  to  smooth  down  the  most  uncompromising  of 
gendarmes. 
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"  March  !  "  ordered  Sandri. 

"  Isn't  it  about  feeding-time  ?  "  grumbled  his  comrade. 
"  Happy  thought !  "  exclaimed  Pastoure.  "  Make 
your  breakfast  here,  gendarmes.  Maurin's  caught ;  that's 
settled.  You  have  your  orders,  and  no  one  blames  you 
for  doing  your  duty — far  from  it !  Well,  have  breakfast 
here  with  us.  If  he  undertakes  not  to  try  to  escape  while 
we're  eating,  he'll  keep  his  word.  Then,  afterwards,  you 
can  go  on  your  way  rejoicing." 

Maurin  held  his  tongue,  looking  angry  and  scornful  and 
vexed. 

"  No,  no  ;  many  thanks  !  .  .  .  We'll  make  a  halt  at 
La  Verne  for  our  midday  meal,"  replied  Sandri,  who 
felt  suspicious.  "  Oh  !  we've  got  two  rabbits  with  us, 
.  .  .  and  both  of  them  cooked  already  !  " 

Maurin  only  shrugged  his  shoulders  ;  but  the  mention 
of  La  Verne  had  instantly  started  a  new  idea  in  his 
head — an  expedient  that  might  secure  his  escape. 

"  If  you're  afraid  of  my  escaping,"  he  said  to  Sandri ; 
"  tie  my  hands,  and  then  I  can't." 

So  saying,  he  held  out  his  two  hands  with  his  wrists 
brought  together.  Pastoure,  not  knowing  what  to  make 
of  it,  opened  his  eyes  in  amaze,  but  did  not  say  a  word 
beyond  muttering  to  himself  :  "  Patience,  patience,  it'll 
all  be  plain  one  day." 

Then  Maurin  told  him  :  "  Look  after  the  dog,"  and 
signed  to  the  latter  :    "  Stay  with  Pastoure,  lad  !  " 

Tlie  gendarmes  proceeded  with  an  air  of  triumph  to 
bind  his  wrists.  When  this  was  completed,  he  observed  : 
"  Yes,  I  see  now  I  was  right  in  keeping  out  of  your  way  !  " 
And  calm  and  dignified,  his  hands  crossed  behind  his 
back,  as  if  he  held  them  so  of  his  own  free  will :  "  Now," 
he  cried  in  a  tone  of  command,  "  follow  me,  Messieurs 
les  Gendarmes  !  " 

Meantime,  as  Maurin  and  his  captors  moved  away, 
Pastoure  was  talking  to  himself  out  loud  in  the  solitude 
of  his  hut,  where  he  was  busy  over  his  preparations  for 
departure : 
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"  When  things  are  all  going  right,  so  a  man  thinks,  he's 
Just  as  like  as  not  to  find  they're  all  going  wrong  ;  I  was 
telling  myself  just  now,  '  They'll  never  take  him,'  and 
now  they  have  taken  him !  Talk  of  ill-luck,  and  it 
brings  ill-luck.  No  ;  a  man  should  never  talk,  even  when 
he's  all  alone.  The  more  talk,  the  more  mischief.  If  folks 
never  said  one  word,  the  world  would  be  a  better  place. 
It's  always  chatterers  spoil  everything.  Politics  is  just 
one  everlasting  chatter — haven't  they  a  chamber  on  pur- 
pose for  it  ? — and  that's  what  does  all  the  harm.  Do  what 
you've  got  to  do  mumchance.  Never  talk  of  the  wolf,  or  may- 
hap you'll  see  his  tail.  Who  are  the  chief  babblers  ?  Why, 
women  !  And  who  make  all  the  mischief  ?  Why,  women  ! 
If  you  only  speak  to  say  hold  your  tongue,  you've  said 
too  much.  If  you'd  spoken  up  to  those  gendarmes  (and 
a  murrain  on  them,  iron  de  I'air !),  where  would  you 
be  now,  poor  Pastoure  ?  For  what  would  make  me  speak 
to  such  cattle,  except  to  say  what  I  thought  of  'em  ? 
And  if  I'd  done  that,  what  sort  of  a  pickle  should  I  be  in 
at  present,  eh  ?  I  shudder  to  think  of  it ;  yes,  I  should 
be  along  of  them,  between  'em  or  marching  in  front, 
in  no  state,  anyway,  to  be  carrying  my  gun  and  my  mate's 
gun  !  They  said  they'd  be  breakfasting  at  La  Verne  ; 
and  they  said  too  much,  because  now  I  know,  and  I  can 
follow  'em  all  the  easier,  so  that  when  he  escapes — and 
he'll  escape,  never  fear,  that  old  fox,  he'll  slip  betwixt 
their  legs  like  a  rabbit,  he'll  bolt  under  their  noses 
like  a  hare  ! — so  that  when  he  escapes  I  can  give  him 
back  his  gun,  which  might  get  stolen  here.  You'll  have 
two  guns  to  carry,  Pastoure,  and  four  shots  to  fire  there- 
fore. .  .  Ah  !  if  I  could  kill  with  both  barrels  twice  over  ! 
That  would  be  making  the  powder  talk  to  some  purpose  ! 
Yes,  if  that  good-for-nothing  old  gun  I  saw  lying  in  a 
thousand  bits  by  the  wall,  hadn't  talked  when  it  shouldn't, 
maybe  the  gendarmes  would  never  have  come.  But  how's 
one  to  know  when  to  be  quiet  ?  A  gun's  made  to  speak. 
.  .  .  There,  to  think  of  it,  in  my  worry  I've  left  the  crock 
and  the  remains  of  the  old  gun  over  yonder.    I'd  better 
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go  and  pick  'em  up.  Bits  of  old  iron  will  always  come  in 
useful.  A  gun-barrel  is  a  pipe,  if  it's  nothing  better,  and 
if  it  were  no  use  but  to  blow  out  an  ass,  it  would  still 
be  handy,  for  the  men  of  Gonfaron.  .  .  .  Bah  !  if  I 
hadn't  been  gabbing  so  I  shouldn't  have  forgotten  to  pick 
up  the  gun  and  the  crock.  .  .  .  Well,  well,  a  man  should 
make  his  head  save  his  legs,  and  that's  just  what  I 
didn't  do." 

With  that  he  marched  ofiE  after  the  missing  articles, 
saying,  as  he  came  back  : 

"  And  now,  Pastoure,  my  lad,  eat  up  your  dry  bread ; 
but  drink  a  drop  of  a'iguarden  with  it.  That'll  keep  you 
on  your  legs  !  " 

He  said  to  the  fire,  as  he  doused  it  with  water  :  "  Out 
with  you,  fire ;  when  you're  not  doing  good,  you  may 
very  like  be  doing  harm,  just  like  a  human  being."  He 
said  to  the  door,  as  he  went  out  and  pulled  it  to  :  "  Shut, 
door  !  Creak  away,  old  lady ;  you  talk  like  an  angry 
wench.  Creak  away,  only  do  as  I  bid  you.  .  .  .  Yes,  you're 
another  of  'em,  you  talk  too  much."  Then  he  added  : 
"  Good-bye,  good  breakfast  we  were  going  to  have  to- 
gether, we  two.  One  is  handcuffed  like  a  thief,  and  the 
other's  trailing  after  the  first,  like  a  couple  of  geese.  Tron 
de  I'air  !  a  murrain  on  the  gendarmes,  say  I." 

As  he  got  under  way,  he  was  delighted  to  catch  a  distant 
glimpse  of  the  party  he  was  after ;  they  were  making 
in  the  direction  indicated,  straight  for  La  Verne,  and  he 
was  glad  to  be  certain  they  were  really  going  there  as 
they  said.  Again  he  began  talking  away  to  himself  and 
gesticulating,  as  he  plodded  on  with  his  own  dog.  Pan-pan, 
and  Hercules  too  following  obediently  at  his  heels. 

"  Women  !  Yes,  it's  women  make  men  act  like  fools  ! 
If  he  hadn't  gone  to  see  that  girl,  I'll  wager  the  gendarmes 
would  never  have  caught  him  !  To  spy  on  Maurin  they 
were  always  prowling  round  the  wench ;  so  it  was  easy 
enough  to  track  him  down,  and  they  trapped  him  like  a 
partridge  in  a  snare.  .  .  .  And  hare  and  wild-boar  are 
trapped  too.     Every  animal  comes  to  the  snare  for  the 
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bait  it  likes — and  love  is  the  king  of  baits.  Where  do 
they  ambush  for  the  African  lion  ?  Why,  at  the  water- 
holes,  to  be  sure !  And  that's  where  they've  caught 
Maurin  !  Naught's  to  be  done  now  but  wait.  I  had  a 
wife  myself  once.  Well,  she's  dead  ;  and  where  would 
they  catch  me  now  ?  Why,  nowhere.  The  water-hole's 
empty,  and  I'm  a  free  man.  We've  all  got  to  drink, 
only  don't  let  folks  know  where  your  usual  water-hole  is. 
I've  my  brother's  house,  where  I  go  sometimes,  and  he's 
a  good  brother,  he  is  ;  but  he  never  blabs,  and  no  one 
knows  my  habitat." 

He  pulled  up,  cast  a  look  after  the  gendarmes  who  were 
just  disappearing  in  the  distance  behind  the  opposite 
slope  of  the  hill,  heaved  a  sigh,  and  resumed  his  way  and 
his  soliloquy  : 

"  The  day  I  was  married,  five-and-twenty  years  ago — 
what  a  fool  a  man  must  be  to  marry — they  came  to  arrest 
me  too,  the  gendarmes  did,  along  of  a  bit  of  a  wretched 
fine  I  hadn't  paid.  They  arrived  the  very  evening  of  my 
wedding-day.  It  was  a  bit  too  strong,  that  was  !  That 
night  they  came  knocking  at  my  door  and  throwing  it 
open,  they  say  :  '  Are  you  the  man  they  call  Pastoure  ?  ' — 
'  Yes,  I  am.' — '  Then  come  along  with  us  !  ' 

"  My  wife,  who'd  been  married  that  morning,  had 
hardly  been  two  minutes  abed.  So  I  had  an  answer  pat 
for  them,  and  I  simply  told  'em  :  '  To-morrow  morning  as 
early  as  you  please  ;  but  to-night,  the  thing's  impossible.' 
Well,  they  wanted  to  haul  me  off  all  the  same  ;  but  the 
Mayor — it  happened  at  Roquebrune — who  was  a  sensible 
man,  hearing  what  they  were  after,  came  in  and  told  'em  : 
'  Leave  him  alone  till  to-morrow  ;  he  hasn't  been  sen- 
tenced to  sleep  away  on  his  wedding-night,  anyway  !  ' 

"  And  that's  why  my  boy  Pastoure,  Pastoure  Firmin, 
was  bom,  who  has  been  after  the  game  and  the  girls  for 
many  a  year  now,  the  scamp  !  .  .  .  And  that  same  blessed 
evening,  just  as  I  was  got  into  bed  with  my  wife — it  makes 
me  laugh  now  to  think  of  it ! — I  suddenly  bethought  me 
of  something  I'd  forgotten.     You  see  what  women  bring 
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a  man  to,  to  forget  his  most  urgent  affairs  !  She  saw  I 
was  bundHng  on  my  clothes  again  and  she  asked  :  '  Where 
are  you  going  to  ?  * — '  Take  it  easy,  lass,'  I  told  her,  '  till  I 
come  back.  I've  clean  forgot  to  water  the  mule  !  ' — 
'  You  can  go  later  on,'  said  she. 

"  But  nevertheless  I  went  right  away  ;  I  was  glad  to 
show  her  that,  even  if  women  do  make  us  forget  some- 
thing we've  got  to  do  for  a  moment,  one  soon  remembers 
again  and  sticks  to  doing  it,  if  one  is  a  man  !  Unfor- 
tunately, I  told  the  storj^  to  a  mate,  and  I've  been  joked 
about  the  thing  all  my  life  since !  ...  As  I  said,  my 
friends,  there's  always  too  much  talking  going  !  .  .  .  Ve, 
ve  f  'tention,  Hercules  !  Easy  does  it,  Pan-pan !  .  .  .  Two 
guns,  'pon  my  word,  it's  a  deal  to  manage.  ...  Oh  ! 
what  a  fine  hare  !  .  .  ." 

A  hare  bolted,  no  doubt  the  same  one  Maurin  had 
failed  to  bag  half  an  hour  before. 

Pastoure's  shot  was  more  fortunate. 

"  He's  hit !  "  he  cried.  "  Go  fetch.  Pan-pan  !  Maurin 
down  yonder  will  have  heard  my  shot,  and  it'll  show 
him  I'm  after  him  all  right,  for  I  used  his  gun,  and  he'll 
know  it  among  a  thousand.  .  .  .  He's  bound  to  escape 
'em  somehow,  voleur  de  sort !  They're  the  chaps  will  go 
back  home  with  an  empty  bag,  this  journey  !  " 

After  tying  the  hare's  paws  together,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  carry  it  slung  to  his  shoulder-belt  like  a  bagpipes,  he 
paused  and  stood  motionless  a  moment  or  two,  the  dead 
hare  held  high  in  both  hands  looking  Uke  a  trophy  of 
victory.  His  head  was  on  one  side  and  his  ear  strained 
to  catch  any  distant  sound. 

But  hearing  nothing  he  dropped  his  long  arms  and  settled 
his  hare  comfortably  on  his  back. 


CHAPTER    XLIV 

In  which  the  King  of  the  Maures  proves  himself  for  the  nonce  as 
artful  a  diplomatist  as  ever  was  Louis  XI. 

It  had  a  strange  effect,  all  the  same,  on  Maurin,  as  he 
said  himself  afterwards  in  telling  the  story,  to  be  marched 
thus,  his  hands  lashed  together  like  a  dead  boar's  feet 
over  the  pole,  through  the  wild  woods  where  every  step 
recalled  the  delights  of  his  free,  unfettered  life.  He  said 
nothing  at  first,  buried  in  silent  thought  and  turning 
over  his  chances  of  escape,  afraid  if  he  spoke  to  Sandri 
he  might  fire  up  and  damage  his  own  case  by  heaping 
further  insults  upon  him. 

He  was  a  man  of  sound  sense  and  clear  brain,  yet  there 
was  one  silly  notion  kept  running  persistently  in  his 
head  :  "  The  first  living  creature  I  met  this  morning 
was  old  Mise  Rabasse,  that  no  one  can  ever  tell  whether 
she's  a  man  or  a  woman.  .  .  .  Whenever  I  meet  Rabasse 
like  that  before  any  other  soul,  my  rule  is,  back  quick  to 
some  house  where  I  leave  my  gun  and  never  touch  it  again 
all  day  long !  Tlie  old  witch  bodes  misfortune,  and 
everything  that  has  happened  to  me  since  this  morning, 
such  a  string  of  ill  chances  in  next  to  no  time,  is  all  along 
of  meeting  old  Rabasse.  If  now  I  can  meet  a  young  man, 
then  the  spell  will  be  broken,  and  only  then  !  "  Strange 
anomaly  !  Maurin  would  never  willingly  have  let  on  that 
he  believed  either  in  God  or  Devil ;  yet  he  was  quite  con- 
vinced that  it  was  old  Rabasse  had  made  his  gun  miss- 
fire  three  times  running,  and  enabled  the  gendarmes  to 
arrest  him  !  Yes,  the  greatest  men  have  their  weak  sides. 
The   unknown   has   claims  there  is  no  gainsaying,  and 
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the  man  who  shuts  the  door  against  religion,  leaves  a  rat- 
hole  open  for  superstition  to  creep  in  by. 

Suddenly  Grondard  appeared  in  the  path,  when  they 
were  already  near  La  Verne,  and  \Aithin  sight  of  the 
chestnuts  surrounding  the  Priory,  and  Maurin  told  him- 
self : 

"  Grondard's  black,  but,  anyway,  he  is  a  young  man ; 
so  the  spell's  well  broken — and  by  my  enemy  in  person  !  " 

He  smiled  with  the  satisfaction  the  thought  gave  him, 
to  Grondard's  great  surprise.  But  presently,  when  he 
had  come  close  to  the  charcoal-burner,  he  halted  in  the 
narrow  path,  and  the  gendarmes  behind  followed  his  ex- 
ample. Then  looking  at  the  fellow  with  the  contempt  that 
quickly  succeeded  his  first  feeling,  he  broke  out  in  an 
angry  voice  : 

"  If  it's  you,  as  I  suspect,  who've  been  spying  on  me 
this  morning  and  betra5dng  me,  you've  done  a  bad 
day's  work  for  yourself,  you  vile  beast,  let  me  tell  you ! 
You're  well  named  the  Besti,  you  and  your  father  before 

you." 

"  That  was  the  name,"  growled  Grondard  with  an  evil 
smile,  "  they  gave  my  father.    It  isn't  mine." 

"  The  Besti  could  only  beget  another  Besti,  so  Besti  you 
were  bound  to  be,  even  if  you  were  a  bastard!  Yes, 
you've  brought  a  wasps'  nest  about  your  ears,  for  remember 
this,  when  all  the  countryside  sees  Maurin  handcuffed 
and  in  gaol,  the  folks  will  rise  as  one  man  to  bear  witness 
that  I  am  an  honest  fellow  and  you  a  scoundrel.  When 
it's  found  that  the  thing  is  serious,  and  the  courts  mean  me 
ill,  the  very  pines  and  chestnuts  of  the  woods  here  will 
speak  up  for  me  to  say  who  I  am — yes,  and  who  you  are, 
too  !  When  they  learn  I  am  really  in  trouble,  the  men  of 
Gi^nfaron  themselves  v>t\\  forget  my  little  galegeade  and 
blame  their  Mayor  for  not  having  seen  a  joke  and  set  the 
law  in  motion  for  the  heinous  crime  (alas,  poor  France  !) 
of  having  clapped  a  pair  of  partridge  ^vings  on  the  crupper 
of  a  pretty  little  ass  ;  he  never  showed  a  scrap  of  resentment 
at  my  bit  of  joke,  which  did  nobody  any  harm.     Why, 
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even  the  folks  at  Le  Plan-de-la-Tour  would  testify  I 
thought  I  was  doing  right  and  saying  right  when  I  stopped 
their  mendicant  shivering.  I  saw  no  need  for  his  making 
himself  their  laughing-stock  because  he  was  poor  and 
wretched,  and  I  see  none  now.  They'll  know  how  foohsh 
they've  been  when  they  see  the  consequences. 

"  Then,  all  these  people  will  rally  to  my  defence  and 
set  on  you  !  Yes,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  justice,  and 
when  its  time  comes,  fools  quit  their  folly  and  get  under- 
standing. Then  the  wicked  repent,  and  what  is  hid  is 
made  plain.  I  speak  that  you  two,  who  have  taken  me — 
it  was  only  your  duty  to  obey  orders — may  remember 
what  I  say.  Do  you  hear,  Sandri  ?  It's  not  a  bit  of  love- 
making  with  a  wench  can  ruin  an  honest  man  who  has 
never  played  anybody  false. 

"  And  that's  why,  my  poor  Grondard,  you'll  show  up 
so  black.  Yes,  we  shall  see  your  soul's  worse  smirched 
than  your  dirty  face.  Your  nasty  villainies,  and  your 
father's,  will  come  out  of  their  holes,  like  slugs  and  snails 
and  all  sorts  of  nasty  slimy  creatures  under  a  shower. 
The  pines  and  chestnuts  of  these  woods  are  on  my  side, 
and  will  be  against  you  and  your  father  and  your  sisters, 
because  they've  witnessed  your  blackguard  ways  and  your 
abominations,  and  they  can  tell  some  pretty  tales.  All 
your  ugly  secrets  will  come  to  light.  You'll  have  to  face 
the  men  you've  robbed  in  some  corner  of  the  woods  when 
the  sun  was  behind  the  hill ;  the  women  you've  insulted 
and  mishandled,  and  the  children  who  will  come  forward 
to  say  how  you're  worse  than  the  foulest  of  foul  beasts, 
vermin  it's  lawful  to  hunt  dowoi  and  kill  at  all  times  and 
seasons.  Thieves  and  robbers,  that's  what  you  are. 
Your  only  safety  lay  in  the  general  cowardice,  but  there'll 
be  no  more  of  that,  now  Maurin  has  to  be  set  free.  Yes, 
it's  only  just  and  right,  and  if  you  come  to  grief  you've 
only  yourself  to  blame  !  You  invited  your  fate,  and  must 
bear  it  without  a  word.  Odious  villain  that  you  are  !  all 
you  can  do  is  to  hold  your  tongue,  like  a  polecat  slinking 
to  its  earth,  because  it  knows  once  seen  it's  done  for. 
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And  now  stand  aside  and  let  us  pass,  my  gendarmes  want 
their  breakfast." 

The  two  officers  had  made  Grondard  a  sign  not  to  speak  ; 
they  wanted  to  let  Maurin  say  his  say,  hoping  he  would 
blurt  out  something  compromising  against  himself.  But 
they  were  disappointed,  he  only  railed  indignantly  against 
wrong  and  injustice,  as  any  honest  man  might. 

Sandri  was  beginning  to  form  a  shrewd  guess  that 
possibly  the  best  thing  that  could  happen  to  Maurin  would 
be  to  find  a  public  opportunity  of  defending  himself  openly 
and  above  board  before  an  assize  court  or  other  tribunal, 
and  he  came  near  regretting  he  had  ever  arrested  him. 

"  Come,  Maurin,  enough  said,"  he  snarled.  "  Forward 
now.    Out  of  the  way,  Grondard." 

The  latter  worthy  would  fain  have  kept  Maurin,  bound 
as  he  was,  under  his  cruel  black  bear's  paw,  and  he  drew 
aside  with  a  grumble  of  reluctance  : 

"  Good-bye  for  now,  Maurin ;  he  laughs  best  who  laughs 
last !  "  and  he  plunged  into  the  woods. 

It  was  not  long  before  Maurin  and  his  captors  reached 
La  Verne.  This  is  an  ancient  Priory,  of  round- arched, 
Romanesque  architecture,  all  now^  in  ruins.  The  jambs 
and  lintels  of  doors  and  windows,  the  key-stones  of  the 
vault,  brackets,  corbels,  and  niches  are  of  the  fine  black 
serpentine  from  the  Cogolin  quarries,  and,  like  precious 
stones  over  a  beggar's  rags,  adorn  the  dilapidated  walls, 
where  grass  and  weeds  grow  in  the  gaping  crevices. 

The  Priory  is  planted  at  the  very  edge  of  a  plateau,  that 
juts  out  like  a  promontory  above  a  precipitous  ravine. 
Below  the  masonry  of  the  walls,  other  walls,  of  native 
rock,  fall  sheer  into  the  abyss,  and  seem  to  prolong  the 
work  of  men's  hands  unbroken  to  the  bottom,  so  that 
from  below  the  building  appears  as  lofty  as  the  hill  on 
which  it  stands.  From  top  to  bottom  masses  of  old  ivy 
clothe  the  fabric,  like  gigantic  shapes  of  branching  foliage 
figured  in  some  brobdingnagian  herbal. 

It  is  yet  another  ornament,  choicer  even  than  the  old 
sculptured  stones,  this  fretwork  of  ivy,  enwrapping  the 
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monastic  walls  in  a  mantle  of  dark  green  velvet,  broken 
into  folds  where  the  shadows  lie  deep,  and  edged  with 
fringes  of  purple  and  gold  at  dawn  and  sunset.  In  its 
depths  the  birds  build  their  nests  in  springtime,  while  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year  their  favourite  haujit  is  among  its 
rustling  leaves.  The  red-breasts  gather  there  in  thousands 
in  the  autumn  to  quarrel  and  fight,  till  the  sharp,  shrill 
echoes  of  their  mimic  duel  sound  like  the  clash  of  two 
fairy  swords  no  bigger  than  needles. 

The  thrush,  which  loves  the  holly  berries,  comes  in 
November  with  its  tchick,  tchick,  faint  and  far-away  as 
the  call  of  some  tiny  forest-elf  a  single  pine-leaf  would 
hide  bodily.  The  blackbirds  with  their  yellow  beaks 
whistle  prettily.  The  wood-doves  coo.  The  wood-owl, 
or  goat-sucker,  too,  may  be  heard,  making  wayfarers  in 
the  distant  high  road  fancy  the  goatherd  is  calhng  home 
his  white  goats  from  the  pastures.  They  are  all  white, 
the  goats  in  the  Maures,  small  creatures  with  great  horns 
curved  like  lyres. 

And  there  are  wasps,  too,  that  hum  about  the  ivy  and 
form  their  nests  in  its  hollows,  and  fly  down  to  the  torrent 
to  drink. 

And  all  this  abounding  life,  all  these  happy  living  things, 
among  the  spreading,  towering  ivy  boles  that  have  clung 
for  centuries  to  the  ancient,  hollowed  walls,  unconsciously 
bless  God,  who  not  alone  has  given  them  their  leafy  shelter, 
but  caused  these  walls  to  be  raised  for  them,  with  courts 
and  roofs,  cells  and  chapels,  pleasant  refuges  from  the 
winds  of  heaven.  There,  too,  the  tarantula  and  the  lizard 
lurk  in  sun- warmed  comers  and  the  crannies  of  the  shel- 
tered walls,  and  look  out  on  the  world  with  their  timid 
grey  eyes. 

Yes,  the  old  Priory  stands  grandly  there  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  Maures  mountains,  close  on  its  forest  of  old 
chestnuts,  trees  so  huge  and  old  there  is  hardly  a  trunk 
where  two  men  cannot  find  a  shelter.  Age  and  storms 
have  hollowed  them  nearly  all  into  mere  shells — so  many 
natural  sentry-boxes  Pastoure  calls  them,    Tliej^  are  black 
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within,  silvery  without,  and  when  they  are  in  leaf  all  the 
forest  hums  with  the  melody  of  their  liquid  music. 

Maurin  passed  under  the  arch  of  the  great  gateway,  and, 
followed  by  the  two  gendarmes,  stepped  into  the  first 
court,  where  a  fountain  sings  and  a  little  colony  of  country 
folk  have  taken  up  their  quarters.  It  was  once  the  Main 
Court  of  the  Priory  ;  now  fowls  peck  about  there  for 
food,  and  foul,  steaming  emanations  rise  from  the  dung- 
hills before  the  cottage  doors. 

They  knocked,  but  no  one  answered.  Suddenly,  how- 
ever, Fanfarnette,  the  little  goat-girl,  appeared  out  of  a 
hole  in  the  tumble-down  walls. 

"  There's  nobody  here  for  the  moment,"  she  told  them. 
"  There's  a  wedding  somewhere  or  another,  and  all  the 
folks  from  here  have  gone  to  it." 

She  stared  at  Maurin  with  a  look  of  impudence,  an  air 
of  defiance  that  surprised  him. 

"  The  deuce  !  "  said  Sandri ;  "  but  you  have  a  loaf  of 
bread  you  can  sell  us,  anyway  ?  " 

"  I've  enough  for  myself,  and  barely  that." 

"  And  wine  ?  " 

"  There's  the  fountain." 

Then  she  planted  herself  in  front  of  Maurin,  and,  looking 
him  straight  in  the  eyes  : 

"  So  it  hasn't  brought  you  luck,  killing  the  Secourgeons' 
eagle  ?  Must  I  go  and  give  'em  news  of  you,  the  Secour- 
geons ?    The  good  wife  will  be  sadly  grieved." 

The  elfish-looking  child  gave  Maurin  an  unpleasant, 
uncanny  feeling,  as  if  she  were  some  nightmare  creature, 
some  figment  of  the  fancy,  and  neither  girl  nor  woman. 
Her  looks  embarrassed  him,  and  he  shifted  his  eyes  under 
her  scrutiny  !  Then,  with  a  loud  scream  of  laughter,  she 
vanished  into  a  crevice  among  the  ruins,  shouting  back 
to  the  gendarmes  : 

"  Go  and  drink  at  the  fountain  !  " 

The  men  pulled  a  wry  face.  Pastoure  had  done  well  to 
count  on  the  disaster  which  even  now  threatened  them. 

"  It's  one  o'clock,"  groaned  Sandri. 
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"  Yes,  and  we're  miles  away  from  everything  here  !  " 
echoed  his  companion  lugubriously. 

Thereupon  Maurin  took  up  his  parable  : 

"  Sandri,  what  I've  got  in  my  bag,  by  my  mate  Pas- 
toure's  forethought,  we'll  share  amongst  us." 

"  There's  no  refusing  your  offer.  You  shall  be  paid 
though." 

"  In  that  case,"  said  Maurin  decidedly,  "  you  shan't 
have  a  scrap." 

"  Very  well,  then  we'll  take  it,"  declared  the  second 
gendarme. 

"  Now's  the  time,"  said  Maurin,  "  to  see  if  a  brace  of 
gendarmes  will  be  so  brave  as  to  rob  one  poor  man." 

"  We  will  requisition  the  supplies,"  said  Sandri's  com- 
rade in  correction  of  his  first  phrase. 

Still  the  two  ofiicers  only  looked  at  each  other  in  uncer- 
tainty as  to  their  rights, 

"  We  will  share  and  share  alike,  like  brothers,"  resumed 
Maurin,  "  on  one  condition,  mind  you,  (and  I'll  consider 
myself  paid,  well  paid),  that  you  untie  my  hands  long 
enough  for  me  to  eat  my  grub — and  I  want  it  badly  !  " 

"  You're  thinking  to  escape  us  !  "  said  Sandri  sternly. 
"  You  take  us  for  fools." 

"  But,"  cried  Maurin,  feigning  surprise,  ".didn't  I  ask 
you  myself  to  tie  me  up  just  now  when — you  must  own 
as  much — you  daren't  do  it  ?  But  for  that  I  should  be 
far  enough  by  now  perhaps.  The  fact  is,  look  you,  I 
shan't  be  sorry,  as  you  heard  me  tell  Grondard,  to  have  it 
out  \vith  the  judges  once  for  all,  and  tell  them  a  thing  or 
two  they  ought  to  know." 

"  He  speaks  plausibly  enough,"  averred  Sandri's  com- 
panion ;  "  but  if  once  we  untie  him,  he'll  bolt  for  certain  !  " 

"  Well  then !  "  returned  Maurin,  "  here's  what  you 
can  do.  Let's  go  to  the  monks'  burying-ground,  in  the 
cloisters,  where  the  little  rooms  they  lived  in,  their  cells, 
are  all  round.  Put  me  in  one  of  those  for  a  prison.  Barri- 
cade the  door  and  leave  me  there  by  myself,  only  with  my 
hands  free,  so  that  I  can  eat  like  a  human  being,  and  in 
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exchange  you  two  shall  have  your  fair  share  of  my  victuals 
and  drink.  Roast  rabbit — wild  rabbit — is  a  dish  for  a 
king  !  " 

"  Agreed  !  "  said  the  second  gendarme.  "  He  talks 
sense.    I  should  never  have  thought  of  that." 

So  they  betook  themselves  to  the  old  monks'  burial- 
ground,  surrounded  by  the  cloister  arcades,  under  which 
open  the  half-ruined  cells. 

"  On  this  side,"  Maurin  explained,  pointing  to  the 
north  walk  of  the  cloister,  "  the  rooms  open  on  to  the  pre- 
cipice, so  for  your  security  of  mind  I  shall  be  best  in  one 
of  those." 

He  knew  very  well  they  would  never  dream  of  giving 
him  any  other.  The  gendarmes  selected  a  cell  with  the 
most  scrupulous  and  suspicious  care.  Leaning  out  of  the 
window — the  woodwork  was  gone,  and  the  sill  half  broken 
down — you  looked  down  a  precipice  sixty  feet  high !  The 
room  had  been  used  apparently  at  some  time  as  a  safe 
receptacle  for  a  labourer's  tools.  It  had  a  door,  which 
had  been  repaired,  and  was  strong  and  serviceable,  open- 
ing from  within  outwards. 

Maurin  was  unbound. 

"  If  you  had  told  me,"  he  sighed,  "  that  my  mother's 
womb  and  my  coffin  would  not  be  my  only  prisons,  I 
should  have  been  mighty  surprised !  No,  I've  never  had 
my  hands  tied  before,  nor  my  tongue  neither.  Here, 
gendarmes — and  God  bless  you  ! — here's  the  roast  rabbit, 
and  it  smells  fine  of  the  thyme  and  rosemary  Pastour6 
stuffed  it  with  before  he  put  it  in  the  pot.  .  .  .  Give  me 
a  third  of  it,  and  my  share  of  the  bread.  Worse  luck  !  I've 
only  two  flasks  of  wine ;  you  take  the  biggest.  Here's  a 
drop  of  alguarden  too.  Now  let's  each  fall  to,  for  it's 
high  time.  I'm  hungry  as  a  hunter.  .  .  .  Ah  !  my  poor 
lad,  Hercules,  if  you  were  here  now  you'd  be  a  puzzle, 
seeing  there's  three  of  us  already  to  dine  on  a  rabbit  only 
big  enough  for  two  !  " 

What  it  cost  him  to  be  polite  to  the  gendarmes  may  be 
imagined.    He  would  far  rather  have  come  to  blows  with 
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them  ;  but  a  man  must  be  diplomatic  at  times.  The 
King  of  the  Maures  at  that  moment  was  a  match  for 
Louis  XI  himself  at  Peronne. 

The  famished  gendarmes  took  the  provisions,  which 
they  duly  paid  for  by  granting  Maurin  the  use  of  his  two 
hands  for  an  hour.  For  what  had  they  to  fear  ?  Had 
they  not  shut  the  door  and  then  A^edged  it  to  with  a 
ponderous  cabrin  (balk  of  wood)  that  happened  to  be 
lying  there  as  if  on  purpose  ?  For  a  moment  they  thought 
of  sitting  with  their  backs  against  it,  but  the  fact  is  the 
threshold  and  the  flags  all  about  were  so  horribly  filthy 
with  the  fowls'  droppings  that  they  went  a  little  further 
off  and  sat  down,  still  at  no  great  distance,  on  two  big 
stones,  under  one  of  the  cloister  arches. 

Once  seated,  they  fell  to  on  the  roast  rabbit  without  a 
word ;  for  silence  is  golden  for  hungry  men  in  a  hurry. 

Besides,  it  was  incumbent  on  them  to  keep  their  ears 
open  for  the  slightest  sound  from  the  temporary  prison. 
Suddenly  : 

"  Dunderheads  !  "  exclaimed  Sandri,  "  we've  left  the 
fellow  his  game-bag  !  " 

Nobody  can  remember  everything.  They  sprang  up 
and  ran  to  unbar  the  door ;  but  Maurin  had  done  the 
trick  before  they  could  open  it.  He  had  taken,  first  of  all, 
the  long,  strong  length  of  fine  rope  he  always  carried  in  his 
bag,  and  also  his  hunting-knife  in  its  sheath,  and  had 
hidden  the  lot  in  a  hole  in  the  wall  concealed  by  the  thick- 
leaved  ivy,  leaning  out  of  the  window  and  reaching  down 
as  far  as  he  could.  He  could  hear  his  gaolers  coming,  and 
they  were  hardly  at  the  door  before  he  asked  them  in  the 
voice  of  a  man  with  his  mouth  full : 

"  D'ye  want  anything  ?  " 

And  accordingly,  when  the  door  flew  open,  the  gendarmes 
found  him  sitting  quietly  on  the  ground,  his  game-bag  open 
in  front  of  him,  his  bottle  in  his  hand,  all  ready  for  a 
drink,  eating  away  leisurely  like  a  man  who  has  nothing 
better  to  do. 

"  Your  game-bag,  give  it  here,"  they  demanded. 
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"  Take  it,"  said  Maurin,  "  but  you're  not  very  obliging. 
D'ye  think  I'm  going  to  blow  it  up  like  a  balloon,  sit  down 
on  top  of  it,  and  fly  away  out  of  the  window  ?  " 

They  examined  the  open  bag  and  found  nothing  sus- 
picious inside.  So,  after  casting  a  look  at  each  other  to 
ask  if  there  was  any  other  precaution  to  be  taken,  they 
took  their  departure  with  the  words  : 

"  Come,  he's  quiet  enough.  .  .  .  There,  Maurin,  we'll 
leave  you  your  bag." 

They  slammed  to  the  door  again  and  barred  it  with  the 
cabrin  as  before. 

Maurin  listened  to  their  departing  footsteps,  and  could 
presently  hear  them  talking  together  in  low,  lazy  voices, 
evidently  enjoying  the  satisfaction  of  a  rest,  and  the  sense  of 
perfect  security.  Peeping  through  a  hole  in  the  door  he 
could  even  see  them  seated  placidly  side  by  side.  Then, 
keeping  a  furtive  watch  on  them  from  time  to  time, 
hastily  and  adroitly  he  set  about  his  preparations  for 
the  escape  he  had  planned.  There  was  nothing  whatever 
inside  the  little  room  to  fasten  his  rope  to — not  a  nail  in 
the  door,  not  a  bar  to  the  window.  So  he  cut  one  of  the 
strongest  ivy  boughs  growing  on  the  wall  outside — moving, 
noiselessly  all  the  while,  like  a  fox  that  hardly  stirs  the 
covert.  .  .  .  Then,  with  a  bit  of  his  rope,  he  lashed  a 
stone  of  some  size,  crossing  the  cords  over  and  under, 
to  one  end  of  the  knotted  staff  the  ivy  had  provided.  To 
the  other  end  he  attached  the  rest  of  the  rope,  and  threw 
the  latter  out  of  the  window  so  as  to  hang  down  all  its 
length.  This  left  the  staff  suspended  inside  from  the 
ledge  ;  it  was  not  long  enough  to  let  the  stone  touch 
the  ground  when  the  rope  was  drawn  taut  from  without. 
He  was  saved  !  He  knew  he  could  climb  down  by  means 
of  this  contrivance,  as  far  as  a  point  where  the  matted 
ivy  made  a  sort  of  bridge  between  the  wall  and  the  top 
of  an  oak  to  which  it  clung,  with  a  thousand  interlacing i 
boughs  and  twining  roots.  What  held  the  rope  secure  was^ 
the  fact  that  it  would  have  needed  a  weight  many  times 
greater  than  Maurin's  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the 
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vertical  lever  formed  by  the  weighted  staflF.  Maurin  was 
familiar  with  every  turn  and  trick  of  the  game  ;  he  knew 
text  and  notes  by  heart,  as  they  say. 

All  this  was  effected  at  lightning  speed.  Casting  a  last 
glance  through  the  hole  in  tiie  door,  he  saw  the  gendarmes 
sitting  drinking  in  full  reliance  on  the  adequacy  of  their 
precautions.  He  tlirew  his  game-bagr  across  his  back,  put 
his  leg  over  the  sUl,  rested  his  feet  in  a  crack  in  the  wall, 
and  hung  by  one  hand  to  the  ^window-ledge,  while  \vith 
the  other  he  drew  in  the  cord  to  liim,  till  the  staff  was  held 
tight  and  secure  against  the  inside  of  the  wall  below  the 
window  opening.  This  done,  he  soon  found  firm  footholds 
in  projecting  boughs  of  i\y,  and  so  shd  rapidly  down, 
partly  supported,  party  guided  by  the  rope,  while  the 
startled  blackbirds  fled  in  every  direction.  .  .  .  The  noise 
of  his  descent  was  soon  completely  lost  in  the  never-ceasing 
rustle  of  the  stone-pines  and  chestnuts. 

Once  safe  in  the  oak,  he  tied  the  end  of  the  taut  rope 
to  a  bough,  for  fear  the  noise  of  the  stone  falling  back  into 
the  room  should  attract  his  enemies'  attention.  He 
deemed  himself  safe  at  last.  From  his  e\Tie  in  the  tree-top 
he  tossed  down  his  faithful  game-bag,  leaving  nothing 
aloft  but  his  empty  bottle. 

The  gendarmes  were  busy  draining  the  last  drops  of  the 
brandy  from  Maurin's  flask,  and  heedless  of  all  precaution, 
were  laughing  and  joking,  deUghted  \nth  the  success  of 
their  capture,  and  a  hundred  miles  from  suspecting  what 
had  befallen. 

In  another  ten  minutes  he  was  far  enough  !  He  judged 
it  best  to  make  in  the  opposite  direction  to  where  the 
officers'  horses  were.  .  .  .  They  were  bound  to  have  left 
them  in  the  road  by  the  cantine.  So  he  raced  for  Collo- 
brieres.  "  Pastoure,"  he  thought  to  himself,  ''  will 
certainly  have  guessed  he  must  aim  for  there." 

At  that  moment  Pastoure  was  seated  in  the  great 
chestnut  wood,  eating  a  slice  of  bread  and  an  onion  dipped 
in  salt.  He  was  near  a  spring,  and  was  saying  to  liimself, 
with  many  gesticulations  : 
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"  I  hear  nothing  anywhere  ;  yet  it's  strange  if  a  cunning 
dog  like  Maurin  should  be  still  between  their  fingers. 
No,  I  can't  believe  that !  I  said  nothing,  but  he  under- 
stood me,  as  he  always  does,  my  good  mate  !  He's  no 
ass,  not  half  an  ass,  he  isn't !  Yes,  without  ever  a  word 
passing  betwixt  us,  we  know  what's  what,  better  than  even 
the  lawyers  do  in  their  lawyers'  dens,  because  when  we 
go,  we  know  the  way,  we  do.  I'm  his  best  chum,  I  am, 
and  folks  often  wonder  why  ;  that's  because  they  can't 
see  inside  my  noddle.  Else  they'd  see  how  it  is  :  whatever 
he  does,  I'd  love  to  do  myself,  if  I  could  !  but  as  I  can't,  I 
help  him  to  do  'em.  And  if  a  man  would  do  well,  let  him 
copy  me  !  " 

A  soft  hoot  of  an  owl  sounded  through  the  dripping 
woods,  so  perfectly  mimicked  that  even  the  old  chestnuts 
themselves  might  have  been  deceived.  A  picateou 
(woodpecker)  flew  off,  startled  by  the  cry.  But  Pastoure 
knew  better,  and  glancing  after  the  picateoii,  he  said  : 

"  Oh  !  if  the  birds  start  being  fools,  what's  to  become 
of  the  gendarmes  in  that  line  ?  .  .  .  Poor  picateou ! 
don't  you  know  that  owl  is  a  man  ?  It's  Maurin  calling 
me.     Bravo,  good  Maurin  !  " 

The  owl  repeated  its  cry  several  times  over  at  equally 
spaced  intervals. 

"  Yes,  that's  the  number,"  said  Pastoure.  "  It's  him, 
and  no  mistake  .  .  .  " — and  he  gave  back  hoot  for 
hoot. 

Again  the  night-bird  uttered  the  same  series  of  cries, 
a  fixed  number,  with  equal  intervals  of  silence — a  language 
that  spoke  as  clear  as  day  to  Pastoure. 

"  At  Collobrieres,"  said  the  latter  to  himself,  "  at  Mous- 
tegat's.     Good  !  " 

He  set  off  in  the  direction  of  Collobrieres  ;  but  at  a 
crossing  of  two  paths,  he  saw  Maurin  standing  waiting  for 
him. 

Pastoure  said  not  a  word.  The  tears  started  to  his  eyes. 
He  handed  Maurin  his  gun,  who  took  it  and  kissed  it 
with  an  artless  impulse,  full  of  touching  sincerity. 
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"Te!"  exclaimed  Pastoure,  "kiss  me  too,  and  let  me 
kiss  you  back  !  " 

At  night  they  took  shelter  with  a  poacher  of  Collobrieres, 
to  whom  Maurin,  in  presence  of  a  numerous  gathering  of 
friends,  told  the  story  of  those  miss-fires  which  had  led 
to  his  arrest.  Then  he  related  all  the  particulars  of  his 
escape  amid  mighty  roars  of  laughter  and  a  salvo  of 
resounding  slaps  of  horny  palms  on  friendly  thighs,  while 
the  tobacco  fumes  hung  about  the  room  as  thick  as  the 
smoke  of  a  whole  regiment  in  action  ! 


CHAPTER  XLV 

"  And  wherefore  do  you  laugh,  sweetheart.  Rosette,  ray 
pretty  maid  ? " 

Matjrin's  remarkable  harangue  was  not  without  its  effect 
on  our  friend  Grondard,  and  the  latter  began  to  ask  himself 
what  advantage,  after  all,  he  was  likely  to  reap  from  his 
enemy's  arrest.  He  was  half  sorry  now  he  had  ever 
induced  the  gendarmes  to  interfere  in  his  private  affairs. 

The  Besti  was  one  of  those  narrow,  impulsive  minds 
which  can  never  see  more  than  one  thing  at  a  time.  This 
one  object  they  ardently  desire,  and  instantly  and  reck- 
lessly set  about  its  attainment. 

But  from  this  object  they  can  be  diverted  by  the  sug- 
gestion of  another  as  often  as  desired,  just  as  the  Espada 
distracts  the  bull  by  waving  the  red  cloak  before  his  eyes. 
By  this  time  Grondard  was  convinced  he  had  little  or 
nothing  to  gain  by  Maurin's  arrest,  which  he  had  so 
foolishly  coveted.  He  and  his  sister  would  only  be  hooted 
in  the  streets  of  the  tOAvn  when  the  trial  took  place  ; 
all  their  villainies  would  be  denounced  one  after  the  other 
by  hosts  of  people  who  had  hitherto  held  their  tongues 
from  fear  of  consequences.  His  father's  assassination 
would  be  condoned.  Really,  thought  Grondard,  it  would 
have  been  far  better  to  do  the  work  himself,  and 
wait  for  a  chance  of  getting  quits  with  his  enemy  in 
some  byway  of  the  woods  by  driving  a  knife  into  him. 
n  at  that  moment  the  Judge  had  questioned  Grondard 
as  to  the  suspicions  he  had  voiced  against  Maurin,  Gron- 
dard would  have  sworn  he  had  no  suspicions  whatever 
against  anybody. 

Such   were  his   thoughts   when   he  came  upon  Tonia 
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as  he  passed  the  Forester's  lodge  ;    he  stopped  to  tell  the 
news  that  Maurin  was  arrested. 

"  Oh  !  I  am  sorry,  I  am  grieved  !  "  she  cried,  and,  unable 
to  keep  back  her  tears,  she  ran  quickly  into  the  house. 

"  Oh,  ho !  "  thought  Grondard,  as  he  shuffled  off, 
turning  things  over  in  his  mind,  so  far  as  such  a  brute 
can  be  said  to  have  a  mind.  "  Oh  !  ho  !  a  secret's  a  thing 
can  always  be  turned  to  profit.  .  .   ." 

Tonia  was  alone  in  the  liouse,  and  as  she  went  about  her 
household  business,  Avept  unrestrainedly,  like  a  very  Mag- 
dalen. Great  tears  as  big  as  olives  rolled  down  her  dark 
peach-like  cheeks,  and  when  her  father  suddenly  came 
into  the  room,  it  was  impossible  to  hide  them  from  him. 

"  Crying,  girl  ?  Wliy,  what's  wrong  ?  "  he  asked, 
with  more  severity  than  sympathy  in  his  voice. 

She  said  nothing. 

"  What  has  come  to  you  ?     Speak  out,  I  say." 

Still  no  answer. 

"  Have  you  cut  your  finger  or  scalded  yourself  ?  " 

A  forest-keeper  came  in  at  that  moment. 

"  Brigadier,"  he  began,  "  I  have  come  to  tell  you  a 
piece  of  news  that's  about,  and  it's  true.  The  poacher 
Maurin  of  the  Maures  has  been  arrested  by  Alessandri. 
He  was  seen  at  La  Verne  by  a  little  goat-girl  who  knows 
him  well  by  sight.     His  hands  were  tied  !  " 

"  Ah  !  that's  news  indeed,"  cried  Orsini. 

"  No  doubt  he  will  be  passing  by  the  cantine,  where  the 
gendarmes  had  left  their  horses." 

The  forest-keeper  withdrew.  Orsini  looked  hard  in  his 
daughter's  face. 

"  So  that's  why  you  were  crying  ?  "  he  said. 

At  this  she  gave  a  despairing  sob,  a  child's  convulsive, 
choking  sob.  Even  Corsican  girls,  courageous  as  they  are 
when  occasion  demands,  will  weep  hke  this  in  the  pangs 
of  grief  or  love — when  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  done 
to  avert  the  impending  evil. 

Orsini  sat  down  and  struck  his  fist  on  the  table. 

"  Madonna  !  "  he  cried,  using  the  word  as  a  short  form 
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of  oath,  "  I  have  never  said  one  word  about  the  fellow  to 
you  since  your  pilgrimage,  nor  have  you  to  me.  I  thought 
it  was  for  the  best,  and  that  so  you'd  forget  your  infatuation 
by  degrees,  if  we  held  our  tongues,  as  the  smoke  of  a  dying 
fire  thins  away  and  disappears.  But  no  !  look  how  you're 
crying  your  eyes  out  now  for  the  brigand  !  Well,  I  must 
go  and  see  him,  if  needs  be  ,  .  .  and  tell  him  to  mind  what 
he's  about !  " 

"  But  what,"  groaned  Tonia  desperately  through  her 
tears,  "  what  can  you  do  ?  how  can  you  hinder  him, 
father,  from  being  in  prison,  and  me  from  loving  him  ?  " 

The  sharpest  sorrow  does  not  rob  a  woman  of  her 
cunning  when  she  is  in  love.  So  now  the  artful  Tonia 
actually  turned  her  present  wretchedness  to  profit ; 
knowing  how  passionately  her  father  loved  her,  she  seized 
this  opportunity  of  making  a  clean  breast  once  for  all 
of  her  true  feelings — secured  by  her  tears  against  his 
violence  ;  he  could  not  strike,  he  could  not  kill  her  now 
for  very  pity. 

"  Ah  !  bougre  de  nom  de  sort !  "  shouted  Orsini,  using 
one  of  the  sonorous  Provencal  oaths,  as  he  did  sometimes  ; 
"  that's  worse  than  all !  I  never  suspected  that,  never, 
never  !  " 

Then,  struck  with  a  sudden  dreadful  thought,  he  sprang 
up,  ran  to  where  his  daughter  stood  busied  in  arranging 
her  household  napery,  and  grasping  her  by  the  shoulders,^ 
swung  her  sharply  round  to  peer  into  her  face.  But  she 
could  not  bear  his  scrutiny,  and  shielded  her  shamefacec 
eyes  with  both  arms,  which  he  instantly  dragged  doAvn 
again  by  main  force.  Then,  in  a  slow,  calm  voice,  which 
by  its  very  calmness  expressed  his  stern,  unshakable 
resolution :  ^ 

"  There's  nothing  else,  is  there  ?  "  he  asked,  "  no  ' 
'  misfortune,*  eh  ?  ...  If  I  thought  there  was,  misere  de 
moi  !  I  could  not  answer  for  myself  !  There's  no  holding 
a  girl,  once  she's  in  love  !  .  .  .  But  answer  my  question, 
Tonia  !  Tell  me,  Tonia,  if  I  must  kill  you,  tell  me,  tell  me  ! 
Why   should   you   cry   so   bitterly  if   there  was  nothing 
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worse  than  a  poacher  fellow  sent  to  gaol  ?  Why  should 
you  cry  so  despairingly,  just  when  a  dungeon  is  going 
to  do  the  very  thing  you  besought  Our  Lady  to  do  for  you 
— part  you  from  him,  and  drive  from  your  heart  the  thought 
of  a  scamp  black  enough  to  be  hauled  before  the  Courts  ? 
Who  can  say  if  this  is  not  the  miracle  you  prayed  for  ? 
For  it's  nothing  less  than  a  miracle  to  clap  hands  at  last 
on  this  fellow,  to  run  this  game  to  earth.  Yes,  Sandri 
has  well  won  his  brigadier's  stripes  for  you  this  day ! " 

The  more  her  father  said,  the  more  she  realised  the  risk 
she  was  running  by  letting  the  poignancy  of  her  grief 
be  seen.  She  dried  her  tears  quietly,  making  a  great 
effort  over  herself  to  appear  calm.  Then,  having  to  all 
appearance  regained  her  composure  : 

"  Yes,  father,"  she  said,  "  I  said  no  more  about  him  to 
you,  because  I  believed  myself  cured  of  my  trouble  ;  I 
thought  no  more  about  him  either,  but  now,  it  is  too  true, 
I  am  thinking  of  him  all  day  long.  Too  true,  if  Maurin 
were  in  Sandri's  place,  I  should  be  happy,  and  have 
nothing  to  regret ;  too  true  again,  I  am  ever  grateful  for 
the  service  he  rendered  me,  and  it  breaks  my  heart  to  see 
such  a  man  in  prison  and  haled  there,  his  hands  tied  behind 
his  back.  And  when  I  think  they  are  going  to  pass  by  here 
directly  .  .  .  with  him  !  .  .  .  " 

She  looked  through  the  window  and  gave  a  sharp  cry  : 

"  There  they  come  !  " 

She  started  back  to  avoid  seeing  Maurin,  whom  she 
supposed  to  be  with  the  gendarmes,  whose  uniforms  she 
had  caught  a  glimpse  of  through  the  pines.  .  .  . 

Sandri's  intention  had  been  to  call  for  the  horses  at 
the  cantine  of  Le  Don,  where  they  had  left  them,  without 
going  to  Orsini's  at  all,  anxious  to  escape  the  necessity  of 
confessing  the  ludicrous  mishap  that  had  befallen  him, 
but  in  this  he  reckoned  without  his  host ;  his  future  father- 
in-law  promptly  hailed  him  : 

"  Sandri !  Sandri !  ...  So  it's  not  true  what  they  tell 
me — or  have  you  entrusted  the  CoUobrieres  fellows  with 
the  honour  of  seeing  him  safe  in  gaol  ?  .  .  .  Come  along 
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in  a  moment  and  have  a  glass,  and  we  can  talk  it 
over." 

Sandri  was  forced  to  comply. 

"  Good  day,  Tonia  !  "  he  greeted  his  fiancee.  ..."  Your 
eyes  are  very  red,  aren't  they  ?  " 

"I've  just  been  mincing  onions,  that's  the  reason," 
she  said. 

"  And  your  prisoner,  Sandii  ?  queried  Orsini. 

Sandri  hesitated,  and  before  he  could  make  up  his  mind 
to  speak  : 

"  The  beggar  has  escaped,"  confessed  the  second  gen- 
darme straight  out. 

Tonia  looked  at  Sandri.  His  face  was  miserably  pale, 
and  he  was  gnawing  his  moustache.  She  had  great 
difficulty  not  to  burst  out  laughing;  Without  a  word,  she 
set  glasses  for  everybody  on  the  table  and  the  needful 
bottles  ;  then  she  went  over  to  the  hearth  and  began 
lifting  and  replacing  over  and  over  again  the  lids  of  her 
saucepans  and  spice- jars  which  stood  in  a  row  on  the  high 
mantel-shelf. 

"  Escaped  !  "  Orsini  repeated  the  word  as  he  filled  the 
glasses.  "  Impossible  !  how  did  you  manage  ?  When 
you've  caught  a  bird  of  his  sort,  you  take  care  to  tie  him 
up  such  a  way  he'll  sooner  throttle  himself  with  the  rope 
than  get  loose  !  " 

"  Wliat  would  you  have  ?  he's  as  cunning  as  an  old  dog 
fox.     He  played  us  a  trick." 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  tell  the  humiliating  tale 
in  detail. 

"  You  see,  Orsini,"  Sandri  began  in  an  explanatory  tone 
and  A^ith  a  manifest  effort  at  self -exculpation,  "  we  were 
hungry,  very  hungry.  .  .  .  And  hunger's  a  thing  that 
confuses  a  man's  wits.  Really  we  could  think  of  nothing 
but  our  dinners  for  the  moment.  Any  other  time  we 
should  have  had  more  nous.  And  then,  the  artful  beggar, 
you  must  know,  had  lulled  our  suspicions  to  sleep  by 
his  way  of  going  on.  He  quite  seemed  to  want  to  have 
done  with  all  the  threats  levelled  at  him ;  he  himself 
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desired  to  be  brought  up  and  tried,  to  get  the  thing  settled 
one  way  or  the  other,  whctlier  he  were  condemned  or 
acquitted.  At  any  rate,  that's  wliat  I  gathered,  he  spoke 
so  plausibly  about  it  all— oh  !  so  plausibly  that  I  talked 
it  over  with  my  comrade  here  as  we  sat  eating  our  victuals 
together,  and  he  thought  as  I  did,  as  he  will  testify  himself 
if  you  ask  him." 

Sandri's  fellow-gendarme  dropped  his  chin  in  sign  of 
assent,  only  to  lift  it  again  directly,  his  glass  following  it. 

"  The  devil  must  have  been  locked  in  with  him  in  that 
cell ;  I  tell  you  it  was  not  possible — (we  had  looked  care- 
fully to  see)  it  was  not  possible  to  reach  the  ivy  boughs 
from  the  window.  At  least  we  thought  so.  .  .  .  None 
that  came  anywhere  near  the  window  were  thicker  than 
the  quills  of  a  pigeon's  wing  .  .  .  His  game-bag  we  did 
remember  to  search  .  .  .  but  too  late  no  doubt." 

"  It  had  held  a  roast  rabbit,"  put  in  the  other  gendarme, 
"  a  cursed  rabbit  that  smelt  so  good  and  made  us  clean 
forget  everything  else !  " 

"  The  fellow,"  resumed  Sandri,  "  never  made  a  sound. 
.  .  .  True,  we  ought  to  have  gone  and  taken  a  look  at  him 
oftener,  perhaps,  or  we  might  have  challenged  him  now 
and  again — but  the  whole  business  did  not  last  above  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  !  " 

Tenia  was  listening  with  all  her  ears. 

"  We  might  have  done  all  sorts  of  things,"  groaned  the 
second  gendarme  dismally,  "  which  we  did  not  do.  .  .  . 
Oh  !   the  fine  fellow  !  " 

Orsini  thought  the  gendarme  meant  Maurin. 

"  Well,  he  must  have  fairly  bewitched  you  for  you  to 
be  praising  him  up  at  this  time  of  day  !  " 

"  I  can't  deny  it.  He  was  done  to  a  turn,  and  stuffed 
with  fragrant  thyme,  fit  to  make  anybody  lick  their  chops." 

"  Oh  !  I  see ;  it's  not  Maurin  you're  cracking  up  so, 
after  all." 

"  Lord  !  no  ;  but  the  rabbit  we  had  for  our  breakfast 
.  .  .  though,  when  all's  said  and  done,  it  was  that  same 
rabbit  caused  all  the  mischief.    But  for  it,  Maurin  would 
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be  paying  you  a  visit  at  this  moment  along  with  us.  ,  .  . 
Remember  it  was  Maurin  gave  us  the  rabbit,  and  the  wine, 
too,  and  all  the  rest ;  and  I  see  now  it  was  for  the  express 
purpose  of  enslaving  us  to  the  pleasures  of  eating  and 
drinking.  How  could  we  suspect  a  benefactor  who  fed  us 
so  well  when  we  were  so  desperately  hungry  ?  " 

"  That  is  exactly  what  should  have  made  you  suspicious," 
sneered  Orsini. 

Tonia  was  still  listening  with  the  most  absorbed  atten- 
tion, and  she  smiled  to  herself. 

"  Yes,  we  realised  that  when  it  was  too  late,"  Sandri 
owned  shamefacedly. 

"  And  when  at  last  it  struck  us  we  had  better  sing  out 
to  see  if  he  was  still  safe — really  we  thought  escape  was 
out  of  the  question,  and  we  only  challenged  the  prisonerj 
alas  !  too  late  in  the  day,  just  to  make  security  doubly 
sure — we  got  no  answer.  I  said  I  would  get  up  and  go 
over  for  a  look.  But,  '  no,  never  mind,'  said  my  mate,  '  if 
he  doesn't  answer,  it's  only  his  fun,  or  hkely  enough  he's 
dropped  off  asleep.  .  .  .  Why,  we  can  see  the  door  from 
here,  it  isn't  thirty  steps  away  ;  d'you  suppose  he  can  ! 
fly  away  out  of  window  ?  He'd  have  to  be  the  ass  of 
Gonfaron  in  person  for  that ! '  The  joke  set  us  both 
laughing,  reminding  us  of  the  droll  trick — it  was  droll, 
say  what  you  will — Maurin  played  off  on  the  men  of 
Gonfaron.  .  .  .  All  the  same,  a  few  minutes  afterwards, 
'  I'm  going  to  have  a  look,'  said  I,  '  if  the  beggar's  killed 
himself.  One  never  knows.'  So  we  unbarred  the  door. 
Not  a  thing  in  the  place  save  an  empty  bottle  and  a 
middling-sized  stone  with  some  coarse  string  wound  round 
it  and  fastened  to  one  end  of  a  stick  that  stood  up  straight 
against  the  wall.  We  looked  out  of  window,  and  would 
you  believe  it  ?  four  yards  of  rope  joined  this  counter- 
weight inside  with  the  boughs  of  an  oak  down  below.  .  .  . 
The  bird  was  flown  !  For  indeed,  to  slide  down  a  thread 
like  that,  it  wanted  a  picateoti's  claws  and  wings,  and 
not  a  man's  hands  and  feet.  Then,  I'm  bound  to  say,  we 
looked  at  one  another,  my  mate  and  I,  in  a  mighty  siUy 
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way.  No,  we  weren't  exactly  proud  and  happy,  and  we 
both  regretted  bitterly  we  had  ever  eaten  his  rabbit, 
which  was  the  true  reason  we've  made  such  fools  of  our- 
selves and  guarded  our  prisoner  so  badly." 

It  was  too  much  for  Tonia's  gravity.  So  far  she  had 
managed  to  conceal  her  satisfaction  ;  but  now,  what  with 
her  joy  at  her  lover's  escape  and  what  with  the  sense  of 
the  ludicrous,  the  girl  burst  into  peals  of  wild,  uncontrol- 
lable merriment,  laughing  till  the  tears  ran  down  her  face. 

Sandri  got  up,  and  throwing  her  a  savage  look,  said 
angrily  : 

"  I  understand  now  why  your  eyes  were  red,  Tonia, 
when  I  first  came  in.  Your  laughter  now  gives  me  only 
too  sure  a  key  to  your  tears  just  now.  .  .  ." 

And,  masking  his  pique  as  a  baffled  police  officer  under 
his  angry  jealousy  as  a  lover,  he  declared  brutally  : 

"  There  must  be  an  end  of  this,  Tonia  !  I  give  you  fair 
warning.  If  I  see  anything  of  the  sort  for  the  future, 
however  small,  I  shall  leave  off  visiting  you  as  a  wooer. 
If  you  want  a  husband,  you'll  have  to  look  elsewhere." 

"  I'm  only  laughing,"  she  replied,  regaining  her  serious- 
ness, "  I'm  only  laughing  at  what  is  laughable,  as  I  have 
a  right  to  do.  .  .  ." 

"  That's  so,"  put  in  the  other  gendarme  ;  "  the  girl — 
and  a  pretty  girl  she  is — has  every  right,  Sandri,  to  laugh 
at  our  clumsiness." 

"  You,"  shouted  Sandri  furiously,  "  you  hold  your 
tongue  !  " 

Then,  seeing  his  daughter  had  some  right  on  her  side  this 
time  and  lacked  a  champion,  Orsini  took  up  the  word  with 
a  fine  assumption  of  dignity  : 

"  You  will  do  as  you  think  best,  Sandri,  but  I'd  rather, 
when  all's  said  and  done,  see  my  girl  laugh  than  cry. 
She's  a  good  girl,  don't  forget  that.  You  threaten  to 
break  off  the  match  ;  well,  you're  free  to  do  it.  A  man 
would  need  to  be  fond  of  humble  pie  not  to  tell  you  that 
and  repeat  it  too,  after  what  you've  just  said  yourself  ! 
And  let  me  tell  you,  too,  if  you're  often  going  to  do  as 
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finely  as  you  have  to-day,  your  brigadier's  stripes  will  be 
long  of  coming — it  would  be  a  miracle  else.  .  .  ,  And  if 
they  don't  come,  why,  there's  no  need  to  seek  a  pretext  for 
breaking  off,  as  the  bargain  will  be  null  and  void  without 
any  act  of  yours  !  " 

Alessandri  was  choking  with  vexation. 

"  Grood-bye,"  he  said.  "  We  shall  meet  again  another 
day,  and  then  we  can  discuss  the  thing  afresh.  Enough 
for  to-day  !  A  man  may  be  forgiven  if  he's  a  bit  vexed 
to  see  the  hare  he  thought  was  safe  in  ,his  bag  shp  out  and 
go  gallivanting  across  the  fields.  It's  not  so  easy  to  keep 
your  temper  when  you've  come  to  grief  and  hope  for  a  bit 
of  sympathy,  and  your  fiancee  bursts  out  laughing  in  your 
face  as  if  she  had  heard  a  fine  piece  of  news  !  .  .  .  Good- 
bye for  now  ;   we  shall  see  what  comes  of  it !  " 

He  stalked  out  of  the  house,  followed  by  his  henchman, 
while  Orsini  only  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  set  to  work 
to  relight  his  old  pipe. 

"  Thank  you,  father,"  said  Tonia  gratefully,  "  it  was 
kind  of  you  to  defend  me." 

"  I  have  only  you,  Tonia,"  he  said  simply,  adding 
presently  with  a  lofty  scorn,  the  comic  side  of  which  he 
entirely  failed  to  see  : 

"  After  all,  what  do  I  really  know  about  this  fine  gen- 
darme ?  They're  a  bit  overmuch  for  our  patience,  at 
last,  these  grand  soldier  men  who  come  swaggering 
around  and  suddenly  whip  off  our  girls  from  us,  when 
we've  reared  'em  to  be  tall,  handsome  wenches  !  " 

This  particular  girl  was  an  artful  minx  as  well  as  a 
handsome  wench,  and  going  up  to  her  father,  she  put 
her  pretty  lips  coaxingly  to  his. 


CHAPTER    XLVI 

How  and  why  Maurin  made  a  princely,  if  unwilling,  present  to  a 
gendarme ;  he  regales  his  friends  with  the  moving  tale  of  the 
June  Hare. 

A  FEW  days  after  this,  M.  Cabissol  received  information 
that  Maurin  was  to  be  hunted  down  by  the  united  pohce 
forces  of  all  the  Maures.  He  sent  him  warning  by  his 
friend  Pastoure,  letting  him  know  at  the  same  time  that 
M.  Rinal  was  prepared  to  give  him  refuge  in  his  house  as 
long  as  it  might  appear  necessary  for  him  to  keep  in 
hiding. 

Maurin  arrived  at  M.  Rinal's  under  cover  of  night, 
without  even  Cigalous  knowing  anything  of  the  matter. 
Indeed,  those  concerned  had  made  a  point  of  telling  him 
nothing.  M.  Cigalous  was  the  Mayor,  and  might  have 
been  compromised  by  the  possession  of  such  a  secret. 

Maurin,  unable  to  his  poignant  grief  to  roam  the  woods 
in  daylight,  used  to  sally  out  every  night  and  lie  in  wait 
for  a  shot  at  hares  or  possibly  a  wild-boar — a  form  of 
sport  he  rather  despised  in  ordinary  times  ;  but  there,  a 
man  must  live,  and  necessity  has  no  law. 

In  this  fashion  he  spent  something  like  a  fortnight  with 
M.  Rinal.  For  the  time  being  M.  Cabissol  also  took  up  his 
abode  at  Bormes,  pretending  he  was  there  for  the  shooting, 
while  Pastour^  paid  frequent  visits  to  the  same  locality. 
Both  of  them,  Pastoure  as  good  as  dumb,  Cabissol  pleas- 
antly garrulous,  passed  more  than  one  merry  night  with 
Maurin  and  his  host. 

One  evening,  Maurin,  who  had  spent  the  whole  after- 
noon, as  usual,  in  the  garret  he  occupied  at  M.  Rinal's, 
announced  his  intention  of  not  going  out  that  night  either. 
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Pastoure,  who  had  come  for  him,  was  amazed,  and  M. 
Cabissol  and  M.  Rinal  seemed  hardly  less  surprised. 

"  But  why  won't  you  go  out  to-night  ?  " 

"  Because  of  an  encounter  I  had  with  the  Bormes 
gendarmes  last  night  and  a  little  present  I  made  'em." 

"  Oh,  ho  !  tell  us  all  about  it,  Maurin." 

M.  Rinal,  comfortably  ensconced  in  an  old  arm-chair 
by  the  fireside,  was  smoking  a  cigarette  ;  extending  his 
slim,  elegant  hand  in  its  soft,  fleecy  lace  ruffles,  he  offered 
one  to  M.  Cabissol,  who  had  settled  himself  among  the 
cushions  of  a  sofa  covered  with  some  rich  Oriental  material. 

Maurin  and  Pastoure,  notwithstanding  invitations  from 
the  master  of  the  house,  refused  any  such  luxury,  which 
only  made  them  feel  ill  at  ease  ;  they  preferred  a  couple 
of  stools  of  hard  oak  and  without  backs. 

"  Tell  us  about  it,  Maurin,  do  !  But  first,  light  up  your 
pipes." 

Wlien  these  were  going  satisfactorily,  Maurin  began  his 
story. 

"  I  was  trudging  home  last  night  with  a  hare  I  had  shot, 
an  eight-pounder  fellow,  as  big  as  a  wolf !  It  filled  your 
game-bag,  Pastoure,  and  more  than  filled  it — it  was  your 
bag,  you  know,  I  had  taken  out  with  me,  with  your  leave, 
old  man  ! — 'cause  mine's  as  big  as  a  trunk,  and  I  thought 
I  shouldn't  want  it ;  I  didn't  reckon,  you  see,  on  killing 
more  than  one  hare,  as  indeed  I  had  no  right  to. 

"  Well,  I  was  tramping  along  with  my  bag,  that  is  your 
bag,  slung  over  my  shoulder,  and  my  hare  inside  ;  it  must 
have  been  quite  ten  pounds,  my  lad  !  a  thing  like  a  young 
calf !  I  had  struck  across  country,  to  avoid  the  high  road 
and  any  chance  of  falling  in  with  unpleasant  company. 

"  But — you  understand,  don't  you,  M.  Rinal  ? — at  a 
particular  point,  not  very  far  from  Bormes,  I  had  to  quit 
the  wood  and  cross  the  road.  Once  over  the  road,  I  meant 
to  take  to  the  woods  again  on  the  other  side,  and  so  get 
into  the  paths  I  know,  and  reach  here  by  cUmbing  over 
the  hill. 

"  Eh  he  !   just  imagine  my  ill-luck,  M.  Cabissol ;   just 
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when  I  was  feeling  safe  in  the  loneliness  of  the  big  woods, 
and  might  have  supposed  I  was  a  hundred  thousand  miles 
from  any  gendarmes— if  I'd  given  the  gentry  so  much  as  a 
thought — lo  !  the  very  thing  I  least  expected  happened. 
You  must  know  there  was  a  tiny  little  crescent  of  a  new 
moon  in  the  sky,  like  a  sickle  almost  worn  away  to  nothing 
by  being  ground  so  often. 

"  I  could  make  out  my  track  well  enough — I  could  have 
followed  it  blindfolded  by  mere  force  of  habit.  Well,  I 
was  coming  down  the  hill,  and  presently  I  was  upon  the 
road  crossing  its  flank  which  I  had  to  get  over.  I  was  on 
the  bank  above  the  ditch  ;  down  I  jump  into  the  roadway, 
a  yard  or  so  below  me,  and  lo  and  behold  !  I  light  slap  in 
front  of  a  gendarme  standing  in  the  shadow  of  a  cork-oak. 
He  had  heard  me  coming,  I  suppose.  .  .  .  He  was  out 
after  game,  too  ! 

"  Noum  de  pas  Diou  que  mi  diou  !  Paoure,  tu  Moourin. 
sies  perdu  !  (By  the  Lord  God  A'mighty,  poor  old  Maurin, 
you're  done  for  !)  He  didn't  expect  me,  however,  quite  so 
soon,  I  think,  for  he  stood  stock  still,  as  much  astounded 
and  dumbfounded  and  flabbergasted  as  I  was  myself ; 
but,  anyway,  he  puts  up  his  two  hands  to  grip  me. 

"  But  just  then  a  happy  thought  flashes  through  my 
head,  an  inspiration  from  heaven  !  I  whip  my  bag  off  my 
shoulder,  and  without  one  word,  plump  it  in  his  arms, 
bag  and  hare  and  all.  You  know  it  was  a  monstrous  great 
hare,  you  never  saw  a  bigger,  my  lad  !  a  beast  as  ponder- 
ous as  an  ox  ! 

"  And  pop  !  I'm  off  like  a  rabbit,  and  disappear  among 
the  heather  before  the  fellow  can  tell  what's  up,  or  tell  me 
from  Adam.  It  makes  me  laugh  to  think  of  it !  I  don't 
know  what  the  devil  he  may  have  done  next  with  a  package 
like  that  in  his  arms  !  Perhaps  he's  stuck  there  still ! 
Just  think,  man,  a  hare  the  like  no  one  ever  saw,  a  creature 
as  huge  and  heavy  as  a  camel !  .  .  .  A  sad,  sad  pity  ! 
But  there,  to  save  my  skin,  I  was  downright  glad  to  give 
it  him  !  " 

Pastoure  raised  his  left  hand,  and  taking  his  pipe  from 
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his  mouth,  held  his  fist  straight  out,  the  thumb  sticking 
up  very  stiff  in  the  air. 

"  What  I  regret  the  most,"  observed  Maurin,  "  is 
Pastoure's  game-bag  ;  but  one  thing  is  a  comfort — his 
name  wasn't  on  it." 

Pastour6  said  nothing,  but  his  gesture  expressed  "  don't 
care  !  "  plainly  enough. 

"  Well,  well,"  Maurin  concluded,  "  it's  a  funny  affair, 
anyway  !  Yes,  we're  in  the  right  to  say  the  game's  not 
sure  yet,  even  in  the  game-bag.  You  can't  be  certain  of 
your  dinner  till  it's  on  your  plate." 

Maurin's  audience  sat  a  while  longer  discussing  his 
adventure,  and  making  merry  at  the  thought  of  the  gen- 
darme's surprise. 

That  night  sporting  stories  formed  the  staple  of  the 
conversation.  M.  Cabissol,  commenting  on  peasant 
avarice,  had  expressed  the  opinion  that  a  countryman, 
having  trapped  an  illicit  hare,  would  rather  die  than  give 
it  up  to  the  gendarmes,  as  Maurin  had,  but  the  latter 
protested  indignantly  : 

"  You  know  a  host  of  things,  M.  Cabissol,  and  I  have  a 
great  respect  for  you ;  but  if  you  think  that,  I  tell  you  you 
don't  know  my  people.  Listen  here,  sir,  and  I'll  tell  you 
what  happened  to  Pitalugue  last  Spring — and  with  that 
Maurin  began  the  story  of 

The    June    Hare. 

"  Pitalugue  was  ploughing  his  field  in  the  level  plain 
below  Bormes. 

"  Suddenly,  dragging  the  ropes  which  served  him  as 
reins,  he  pulled  up  his  horse  softly  and  silently,  and  his 
eyes  fixed  in  an  eager  stare,  gazed  hard  at  a  particular 
furrow  in  yesterday's  ploughing,  twenty  paces  ahead  of 
him  and  on  his  right,  down  wind. 

"  No,  he  was  not  mistaken ;  the  sort  of  grey,  brown, 
red  package  yonder  that  never  stirred  was  a  hare — fast 
asleep  !  Noum  de  pas  Diou  !  but  she  ivas  a  hare  !  ...  as 
big,  as  big  as  a  big  dog,  my  lads ! 
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"  But  how  to  secure  her  ?  Well,  the  first  thing  was  to 
keep  quiet  and  think — only  quick  about  it  and  make  up 
your  mind  rapidly  ! 

"  So  Pitalugue  set  to  work  to  think,  standing  stock  still, 
his  two  hands  convulsively  gripping  the  plough-handles, 
behind  his  old  horse. 

"  Luckily  there  was  a  wind,  and  no  flies  !  Because  why, 
if  there  had  been  any,  any  flies  I  mean,  the  horse,  stamping 
to  get  rid  of  'em,  would  likely  have  awoke  the  hare  with 
the  noise — though  indeed,  she  was  as  sound  asleep  as  lead, 
'pechere  ! 

"  Then  Pitalugue  thought  to  himself  :  '  If  only  I  could 
see  one  of  my  youngsters  yonder,  I  would  beckon  him  to 
bring  me  my  gun  ;  but  I  don't.  When  a  man  ploughs 
he  should  always  carry  arms  !  .  .  .' 

"  Presently  Pitalugue  left  his  plough  in  the  furrow, 
and  advanced,  stepping  quietly,  quietly,  upon  the  sleeping 
puss. 

"  This  is  what  he  hoped  to  do.  When  he  got  close  up 
to  the  hare,  so  that  it  was  almost  right  under  his  feet,  he 
would  stoop  gently  over,  and  then,  then  suddenly,  he 
would  let  his  body  go,  full  weight,  crash !  on  top  of  her, 
the  way  the  heavy  stone  drops  in  a  weight-trap.*  .  .  . 
Like  that  he  would  crush  her  under  his  ponderous  carcase. 
Else,  to  catch  her  fairly  with  his  hands,  as  you  might  pluck 
a  fig  from  a  tree,  no  use  thinking  of  such  a  thing  !  A  hare's 
a  very  strong  and  active  animal,  let  me  tell  you. 

"So  it  was  settled  he  should  use  his  body  like  a  trap 
in  the  way  described.  And  even  then,  by  dint  of  wriggling 
and  struggling,  she  might  possibly  get  herself  loose  again. 

"  He  crept  nearer  and  nearer  ;  but  the  hare  never  woke. 
What  a  hare  it  was,  my  lad  !  like  a  small  Algiers  donkey  ! 
.  .  .  Pitalugue  threw  one  more  look  towards  the  farmhouse ; 
but  no,  there  was  not  a  soul  to  be  seen. 

*  A  trap  for  catching  rats  or  small  birds,  consisting  of  a  heavy  flat 
stone  supported  by  four  small  twigs,  to  one  of  which  the  bait  is  tied. 
On  this  being  pulled,  down  comes  the  stone  and  traps  the  victim 
underneath. 
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"  Then,  with  fell  resolution,  he  dropped  like  a  block  of 
ashlar,  right  on  to  the  still  sleeping  hare.  She  only  woke 
to  feel  him  atop  of  her,  but  then  she  gave  a  scream — you'd 
have  thought,  lad  !  it  was  three  hundred  rats  that  had  all 
caught  their  tails  at  once  in  the  crack  of  a  door. 

"  He  could  feel  the  heart  thumping  in  the  animal's  body, 
as  it  fought  and  struggled  under  him,  and  he  yelled 
triumphantly  :  '  Hi,  ve  !  I've  got  her  ! '  Then  he  tried 
to  get  hold  of  the  four  legs,  two  in  each  hand. 

"  '  Ah  !  but  it's  a  fine  stroke  of  business  !  I've  managed 
it  this  time  !  ...  To  think — no  gun,  and  yet  what  a 
clever  man's  wits  can  do  ! ' 

"  When  at  last  he  rose  to  his  feet,  he  saw  his  wife  and 
his  four  children  coming  towards  him. 

"  The  eldest  of  his  three  '  young  scamps '  carried  the 
gun  ;  his  youngest  little  girl  trotted  along  in  front  of  her 
mother.  They  had  all  seen  Pitalugue's  manoeuvres  from 
a  distance,  and  quite  understood  what  he  was  at !  A 
peasant  out  in  the  fields  sees  all  that  happens  as  far  as 
eyes  can  carry,  and  merely  by  the  way  a  man's  arms  go,  he 
can  guess  from  far  away  whether  he's  scratching  for  a 
flea  or  a  fly. 

"  Pitalugue  called  out  to  his  eldest,  who  was  pretty  close 
up  by  this  time  : 

"  '  Pitalugue,  lad  !  I  have  some  string  in  my  jacket 
pocket,  go  and  fetch  it ;  the  jacket's  hanging  on  the  nearest 
olive.' 

"  But  Pitalugue  junior  was  not  the  boy  to  be  without 
string  of  his  own,  and  very  soon  the  hare  was  tied  up  by 
its  four  legs,  while  the  circle  of  father,  wife,  and  four 
children  stood  gaping  round. 

"  '  Father,  don't  hurt  her,  father  ! '  said  the  smallest 
child,  standing  on  tiptoe  to  see  this  big  wild  rabbit 
that  wriggled  and  writhed  its  best,  but  without  finding 
any  way  out  of  the  scrape  it  was  in. 

"  The  animal  once  tied,  everybody  wanted  to  feel  how 
fat  it  was ;  but  the  little  girl  contented  herself  with 
stroking  the  poor  beast's  fur. 
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"  '  Eh,  what  a  hare  !     She  weighs  a  good  eight  pounds  ! ' 

"  '  Vat,  va'i  I  eight  pounds  !  She'd  turn  the  scale  at 
ten,  at  the  very  least.' 

"  '  If  you'd  got  to  buy  her,  you'd  be  paying  something 
about  seven  or  eight  francs  ! ' 

"  '  Ah  !  ga,  va'i !  seven  or  eight  francs  at  this  time  of 
year  !    why  !  you  wouldn't  get  her  for  fifteen.' 

"  '  My  word  !  they'd  be  glad  enough  at  Paris  to  get 
hold  of  such  a  hare,  in  June  !  .  .  .' 

"  '  Hare  ! '  exclaimed  the  eldest  lad.  '  I've  not  eaten 
hare  above  once  or  twice  in  all  my  life.' 

"  '  It's  good,  eh  ?  ' 

"  '  Better  than  chicken,  it  is  ! ' 

"  '  When  are  we  going  to  eat  her  ?  '  asked  the  youngest 
of  the  three  lads. 

"  But  at  that  moment  Mise  Pitalugue  cried  out : 

" '  Bou  Diou !  She's  in  milk,  pechere !  She's  a 
mother  ...  no  doubt  her  little  ones  are  somewhere  near, 
looking  out  for  her.  ,  .  .' 

"The  woman  squeezed  the  poor  panting,  terrified 
creature's  teats ;  and  drops  of  milk  appeared  at  the  tip 
of  the  nipples. 

"  '  Annoying  ! '  growled  the  man,  and  all  stood  round, 
silent  for  the  moment,  and  feeling  put  out  and  disappointed. 

"  '  Why  annoying  ?  '  asked  the  eldest  boy.  '  Won't 
she  be  good  to  eat  ?  ' 

"  '  It's  annoying  she's  got  young  ones,'  said  his  mother. 
'  It's  a  pitiful  thing,  after  all,  to  think  they're  going  to 
die  in  a  hole  ! ' 

"  The  hare,  securely  tied  by  the  legs,  was  deposited  on 
the  ground,  while  they  all  sat  round  to  hold  a  council  of 
war. 

"  At  that  precise  moment,"  remarked  Maurin,  "  I 
happened  to  be  passing,  and  came  up  to  see  what  was  going 
on.     They  explained  the  whole  thing  to  me." 

"  I  was  with  Maurin,  too,"  Pastoure  put  in  in  corrobora- 
tion. He  had  been  carefully  following  all  the  details  of 
the  story,  moving  his  lips  all  the  time  as  if  he  were  re- 
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peating  to  himself  word  by  word  all  that  Maurin  was  saying. 
The  latter  went  on  : 

"  '  What  are  we  to  do  ?  '  Pitalugue  asked  me.  '  It's 
good  eating,  hare  is  !  And  then,  why,  there's  enough  to 
make  a  square  meal  for  all  six  of  us.  That  makes  a 
difference,  you  know,  in  a  poor  house  like  ours  !  .  .  .  Now 
what  are  we  to  do,  Maurin  ?  ' 
"  I  said  : 

"  '  /  can't  tell  you,  Pitalugue.  The  hare's  yours,  and 
it's  one  of  those  cases  where  a  man  must  decide  for 
himself.     But  if  I  was  you,  I  would  let  her  go.' 

"  '  It's  her  little  ones  worry  me,'  sighed  Pitalugue.  '  I 
can't  get  all  those  poor  little  leverets  out  of  my  head.' 

"  '  They'll  cry  fit  to  break  a  body's  heart,"  said  the 
woman. 

"  '  And  starve  to  death  without  being  any  good  to 
anybody,'  added  Pitalugue. 

"  Then  the  youngest  little  girl  began  to  sob  : 
"  '  I  don't  want  her  to  be  killed,  father  !     Father,  you 
mustn't  kill  her  ! ' 

"  '  There  now,'  said  the  mother,  '  don't  vex  the  child. 
....  It's  fifteen  francs  chucked  out  of  window  .  .  .  but 
let  her  go,  all  the  same.' 

"  Then,  taking  great  care  not  to  break  her  paws  in  doing 
it,  they  unfastened  the  strings.  But  no  sooner  was  the 
hare  untied  than  the  whole  family,  Pitalugue  and  his 
wife  and  the  boys,  changed  their  minds  again.  They  had 
not  the  heart  to  let  her  go. 

"  '  It's  a  crying  pity !  such  a  tasty  bit,  and  such  a 
dinner  as  she'd  make  !  A  hare  worth  twenty  francs  at 
very  lowest.  .  .  .  Fasten  the  string  back  on  her  paws, 
quick,  Pitalugue  ! ' 

"  But  the  little  girl  whimpered  : 

"  '  Let  her  go  away  home,  father !  .  .  .  Her  little  ones 
are  crying  for  her — and  besides,  I  do  want  so  much  to  see 
her  run  !  .  .  .' 

"  '  They're  not  far  away,  likely,  her  little  ones,'  observed 
her  father  .  .  .  '  she'll  have  three  or  four,  I  expect.  .  .  . 
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Well,  we  must  keep  an  eye  open,  and  we  can  kill  'em  when 
they're  grown  big.  No,  children,  it's  cruel  to  trap  and  kill 
animals  when  they  have  young  ones.  .  .  .' 

"  You  see,  gentlemen,  pity  carried  the  day. 

"  '  Look  out !  '  cried  Pitalogue  ;  '  are  you  ready  ? 
Nobody  sorry  ?  .  .  .  One,  two,  three  !  .  .  .  adessias ! ' 
(good-bye  !) — and  the  poor  beast,  once  its  feet  were  on 
the  ground,  was  off  like  a  flash  of  lightning.  ..." 

Here  Pastoure,  carried  away  by  the  vividness  of  his 
recollections,  broke  in  on  his  friend's  narrative  to  cry 
excitedly  : 

"  Ah  !  gentlemen  ...  if  you  could  have  seen  the  way 
she  ran,  that  poor  mother  !  " 

"  Well,  and  now,  who  says  my  people  have  no  hearts  ?  " 
Maurin  asked  triumphantly,  by  ^^'ay  of  winding  up  his 
story. 

"  Bravo  !  "  applauded  M.  Rinal  with  feeling.  "And  now 
I'm  off  to  bed.  .  .  .  And,  Maurin,  you  must  promise  me 
not  to  go  out  at  all  for  a  while  to  come,  either  by  night  or 
day.     To-morrow  we'll  have  some  more  talk,  eh  ?  " 

"  Delighted,"  said  M.  Cabissol ;  "  and  the  more  so  as  I 
have  heard  something  about  a  great  personage,  the  hus- 
band of  a  certain  lady  whose  influence  in  Paris  we  have 
quite  secured  in  Maurin's  favour — a  most  diverting  story 
which  I  am  burning  to  tell  you." 

"  Egad  !  sir,"  said  M.  Rinal,  "  you  really  make  me 
wish  it  were  to-morrow  !  .  .  ." — and  thereupon  the  four 
friends  separated  for  the  night. 


CHAPTER  XLVII 

Which  the  reader  had  best  omit,  as  it  records  only  a  profoundly 
learned  and  profoundly  tiresome  discussion  held,  in  the  presence 
of  Maurin  of  the  Maures  and  Pastoure,  betwixt  M.  Rinal  and 
M.  Cabissol,  and  which  only  ended  on  the  latter's  undertaking  to 
tell  the  company  a  diverting  gaUgeade. 

The  day  after  that  on  which  he  had  narrated  the  June 
Hare,  Maurin  was  not  idle. 

Anxious  to  be  of  use  to  his  host  as  a  means  of  testifying 
his  gratitude,  he  regularly  spent  his  afternoons  at  a 
carpenter's  bench,  mending  a  door  or  a  window-shutter, 
a  table  or  a  chair  leg.  He  was  a  handy  man,  as  they  say, 
and  on  a  desert  island,  provided  the  shipwreck  had  left  him 
a  few  tools  more  or  less,  he  would  have  been  able  to  knock 
together  a  pinnace  almost  as  well  as  the  ship's  carpenter 
himself. 

That  evening,  after  dinner,  at  which  M.  Cabissol  was 
present  and,  needless  to  mention,  a  chicken  was  dished  up 
unthout  Us  head,  the  conversation  took  an  uncommonly 
philosophic  turn. 

When  Pastoure  arrived,  and  sitting  down,  as  usual, 
without  a  word  on  his  hard  stool,  proceeded  to  light  up, 
the  argument  between  the  avocat  and  the  old  surgeon 
was  in  full  blast. 

The  two  sportsmen  listened  open-mouthed,  trying  hard 
to  follow  the  discussion,  and  actually  understanding  a 
part  of  what  was  said — though  not  all. 

There  was  a  reason  for  this  ;  the  disputants  were  talking 
of  Nietzsche  and  that  philosopher's  views  as  to  the  senti- 
ment of  pity — a  subject  which  Pitalugue's  letting  go  the 
hare  had  led  up  to. 

346 
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The  German  thinker,  in  discussing  pity,  says  in  so  many 
words  : 

"  The  weaker  sort  nowadays  regard  it  as  the  virtue 
par  excellence  ....  Let  us  beware  of  pity.  We  must 
harden  our  hearts." 

"  He  is  quite  right,"  declared  M.  Rinal.  "  If  Robes- 
pierre and  Marat  had  been  pitiful,  the  French  Revolution 
and  the  emancipation  of  the  world  would  have  been 
impossible." 

"  And  yet,"  retorted  M.  Cabissol,  who  at  heart  was 
with  M.  Rinal,  but  enjoyed  contradicting  him  merely  to 
rouse  his  combativeness,  "  and  yet  you  cannot  bear  to  see 
a  fowl's  head  on  your  plate  ?  " 

"  Fowls  are  innocent  of  wrong.     All  animals  are. 

"  Maurin  is  a  sportsman ;  it's  his  business  to  kill 
animals. 

"  He  kills  them  for  a  living.  The  lower  life  must  be 
sacrificed  to  the  higher,  and  the  latter  has  a  right  to  be 
pitiless  when  it  is  a  question  of  self-preservation  and 
assuring  the  possibility  of  reproduction.  The  merciful  are 
protectors  of  life,  but  it  is  their  office  to  protect  it,  from 
the  highest  motives,  the  supreme  pity,  against  the  first 
impulses  of  their  instinctive  pity,  which  might  give  the 
victory  to  the  really  pitiless.  .  .  .  Believe  me,  this  is  the 
foundation  of  Nietzsche's  doctrine." 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  Maurin  had  gathered  the 
general  drift,  for  he  growled  out : 

"  It's  better  to  kill  the  devil  ..." 

"  Than  for  the  devil  to  kill  you."  Pastoure  the  silent 
concluded  the  sentence. 

"  The  difficulty  is,"  M.  Rinal  continued,  "  to  distinguish 
between  the  really  hard-hearted  individuals  capable  of 
sacrificing  humanity  en  masse  to  their  own  personal 
convenience,  and  the  other  class,  those  who  are  inexorable 
only  as  a  means  of  furthering  the  general  good." 

"  A  dangerous  doctrine  !  " 

"  Nay !  a  life-giving  doctrine.  And,  mind  you,  in 
everyday  life,  and  every  day  of  it,  we  must  learn  to  crush 
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down  in  one's  heart,  with  pain  and  grief,  all  compassion 
towards  those  we  love,  in  order  to  assure  their  moral  pro- 
gress, and  so  help  them  to  be  happy  at  some  future  day. 
This  is  the  basis  of  all  education.  Had  not  Our  Lord  his 
hours  of  indignation  ?  Nietzsche  has  invented  no  new- 
thing  !  All  the  same,"  went  on  M.  Rinal,  "  I'm  not  over 
fond  of  your  philosophers,  because  they  claim,  each  and 
all  of  them,  to  have  discovered  the  definite  and  final  for- 
mula of  truth.  But  truth  is  disseminated  here  and  there, 
and  it  is  not  yet  within  the  power  of  any  human  being 
to  piece  together  the  scattered  fragments.  The  secret, 
the  key  of  this  reconstitution,  has  been  hidden  since  the 
beginning  under  a  faery  stone  or  in  some  Sibyl's  cave. 
There  is  more  truth  to  be  found  in  the  desultory  intuition 
of  simple-hearted  folk  in  general,  and  of  poets  in  particu- 
lar, than  in  all  the  pretentious  systems  of  philosophers. 
Philosophers  are  only  poets  who  have  missed  their  vocation, 
and — what  is  more  serious  in  its  consequences — men  of 
ordinary  literary  ambition,  at  least  in  the  majority  of 
instances." 

"  What  do  you  mean  to  imply  ?  " 

"  I  mean  to  imply  that  they  are  after  all  artists,  whose 
main  preoccupation  is  their  own  fame.  The  wish  to  make 
a  sensation  ruins  their  sincerity.  The  universe  appears  to 
us  inconsistent  and  contradictory  with  itself ;  our  mind 
is  still  incapable  of  conceiving  that  the  strife  of  op- 
posing forces,  the  conflict  of  antinomies,  life  and  death, 
good  [and  evil,  is  the  very  precondition  of  order  in  the 
world. 

"  Now,  try  as  they  will,  philosophers,  whose  logic  is  dis- 
concerted by  the  inexpUcable,  end  by  making  it  their  chief 
aim  to  be  original.  They  must  needs  found  a  system 
that  is  unlike  the  system  of  their  predecessors  ;  otherwise 
they  are  merely  their  scholars,  whereas  they  want  to 
pose  as  masters.  Nietzsche  is  at  bottom  a  poor  fellow 
with  a  tender  heart,  who  wears  his  garments  inside  out. 
How  strange  are  these,  and  what  quaint  colours  !  Turn 
back  the  Nessus'  shirt  that  clings  to  his  tortured  flesh,  and 
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you  will  see  pity  underneath.  He  hates  it  because  it  will 
be  his  death.  A  sublime  poet,  part  incomprehensible, 
part  maddened  by  his  own  fatal  agony,  he  admired  energy 
because  he  felt  himself  a  weakling,  he  preached  hard- 
heartedness  because  he  was  too  ruthful." 

M.  Cabissol  coughed. 

"  Pity,  yes,  pity,"  he  interrupted,  "  is,  in  the  last  resort, 
an  instinctive  act  whereby  we  put  ourselves  mentally  in 
the  place  of  the  person  who  suffers  ;  we  see  ourselves  by 
virtue  of  an  exercise  of  the  imagination  which  makes  us 
share  his  pain  ;  and  it  is  ourselves  we  solace  or  wish  to 
solace  in  him — from  selfish  motives  solely." 

"  Even  so  conceived,"  said  M.  Rinal,  "  pity  is  noble. 
It  is  the  protection  of  each  in  all,  of  all  by  each.  It  dis- 
plays vividly  before  the  mind's  eye  the  mystery  of  unity 
in  infinitude." 

"  Words  can  express  everything.  All  theses  can  be  main- 
tained," cried  M.  Cabissol.  "  Wliere  is  truth,  I  ask  you 
that  ?  " 

"  In  ever5i;hing,  I  answer  you  ;  life  is  not  self -deceived. 
The  ape  sniffs  out  a  poisonous  fruit  and  refuses  it. 

"  The  necessity  of  morality  precedes  in  mankind  any 
and  every  formulated  system  of  morality.  This  need  is  a 
physiological  fact,  like  hunger. 

"  And  man,  taken  in  the  mass,  in  so  far  as  he  is  a  moral 
being,  behaves  when  faced  with  ideas  as  the  ape  does  with 
fruits  ;  he  knows  by  intuition  the  doctrines  that  are  poi- 
sonous, or  if  he  does  take  them,  he  never  makes  them  his 
habitual  diet." 

M.  Cabissol  coughed  again. 

"  If  he  tastes,  he  may  die  of  it,"  he  observed. 

"  Incidentally,  yes  ;  but  so  far  as  the  race  is  concerned, 
so  far  as  humanity  in  general  is  involved,  man  resists  all 
the  poisons  his  brain  secretes,  for  the  will  to  live  is  in- 
finitely effective,  and  independent  of  his  reasoning  faculties. 
The  original  impulse  proves  the  stronger.  Vague  but 
boundless  hope,  so  near  akin  to  faith,  is  like  the  need  for 
morality,  a  physiological  fact." 
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Pastour6  was  prodigiously  impressed,  and  hit  upon  a 
famous,  if  not  original,  remark  : 

"  It's  mighty  fine  ;  I  didn't  understand  one  word  of 
it  all." 

"  At  the  same  time,"  went  on  M.  Rinal,  "  the  ideal,  the 
dream  of  the  best  and  most  beautiful,  originating  in  the 
human  brain,  is  a  fact.  We  may  very  well  allow  that  this 
dream  is  a  stage  towards  the  positive  realisation  of  the 
noblest  fancies. 

"  There  seems  to  me  no  absurdity  in  affirming  that  God, 
thus  understood,  albeit  He  does  not  yet  exist  for  anyone 
who  has  not  the  conception  of  Him,  has  already  a  real 
existence  for  whoever  loves  Him  !  .  .  . 

"  Why,  in  the  infinite  order,  should  not  progress  be 
indeterminate,  yet  infinite  ?  It  needs  no  genius  in  these 
days  to  see  that,  in  the  social  order,  all  is  developing  and 
advancing  to  a  higher  plane." 

"  You  think  so  ?  "  put  in  M.  Cabissol. 

"To  be  sure  I  do  !  When  we  fail  to  recognise  the  fact 
it  is  because  we  forget  the  past.  Yet,  through  all  cruelties, 
triviahties,  anomaHes  of  our  social  life,  it  is  easy,  if  we 
compare  the  modern  conditions  of  existence  with  what  we 
know  of  the  past,  to  see  that  everything  is  improved. 
A  small  amelioration  is  enough  to  warrant  the  hope  of 
another  to  follow.  From  day  to  day  man  finds  himself 
more  comfortably  installed  upon  the  globe,  and  thereby 
enjoys  leisure  better  to  enjoy  than  ever  before,  and  better 
to  comprehend  the  beauties  of  nature  and  of  the  arts." 

"  What !  do  you  really  suppose,"  queried  M.  Cabissol, 
"  do  you  really  suppose  the  people  care  anything  for  art  ?  " 

"  No,  not  much  yet ;  but  give  them  time.  Educate 
them.  Now  Maurin  there,  who  is  listening  to  our  dis- 
cussion .  .  .  and  Pastoure — well,  their  way  of  telling  a 
story  or  listening  to  one  proves  they  have  the  power  of 
appreciating  life  and  thought  and  artistic  expression." 

"  I  am  bound  to  say  I  often  tell  myself  the  very  opposite 
(I  beg  Maurin's  pardon  for  saying  so) — that  the  masses 
are  blind,  stupid,  incapable  of  refinement.    All  they  think 
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of  is  the  tavern.  Without  men  hke  you  of  the  middle  class, 
who  advise  and  lead  them,  they  would  not  even  be 
capable  of  fighting  for  the  liberties  they  cannot  comprehend, 
and  which  they  fondly  suppose  they  win,  because  you  sur- 
render them.  What  is  the  social  organism  without  the 
middle  class  that  holds  the  reins  of  government  ?  A  herd 
of  ignoramuses,  a  mob  envious,  weak-witted  and  ill- 
conditioned — in  a  word,  the  people  !  " 

"  But,"  protested  M.  Rinal  vehemently,  "  the  middle 
class — the  governing  class,  as  you  call  it— is  the  people — 
a  super -people,  if  you  will,  but  still  the  people  ;  and  re- 
member, the  people  of  to-day  will  be  the  super-people  of 
to-morrow.  No  doubt  the  world,  looked  at  superficially, 
is  dull-witted  and  ill-conditioned  and  contemptible,  but 
is  it  not  a  fine  thing,  a  thing  to  admire,  that  out  of  all  this 
chaos  is  finally  evolved  an  ideal  of  a  higher  humanity,  a 
faint  yet  luminous  gleam  of  hope,  a  vision  of  man  gentler 
and  stronger  and  more  civilised  ?  And  these  men  of  the 
middle  class,  these  bourgeois  whom  they  blame — I  blame 
them  myself — and  despise — I  despise  them  too — is  it  not 
a  superb  sight,  after  all,  to  see  them  constitute  them- 
selves the  instruments  of  the  evolution  of  that  proletariat 
to  which  they  will  eventually  lose  some  portion  of  the 
advantages  they  now  enjoy  ?  " 

"  Nay,  they  lose  nothing  by  it,"  urged  M.  Cabissol 
timidly.  "  Indeed,  they  gain  an  accession  of  power 
for  the  moment.  That  is  compensation  enough  for 
them." 

"  And  what  use  do  they  make  of  this  power  ?  Why,  to 
prepare  their  own  fall  in  the  near  future  !  .  .  .  I'm  out 
of  all  patience  with  you. 

"  By  what  right  do  you  suspect  their  honesty  of  pur- 
pose ?  Why  not  doubt  mine  ?  What  have  I  to  gain,  for 
instance,  by  the  advancement  of  Maurin  and  Pastoure, 
or  any  other  of  the  millions  of  the  French  proletariat  ? 
Nothing  whatever.  I  preach  a  doctrine  which  serves  their 
ends,  but  can  only  be  of  disservice  to  myself,  since  I  court 
no  suffrages  either  for  Deputy  or  Municipal  Councillor. 
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And  why  do  I  side  with  them  ?  Because  I  love  them  with 
a  fooHsh,  unreasoning  love,  and  because  I  love  justice." 

"  Oh  !  you,  you  !  .  .  .  you  are  a  lay  saint,"  growled 
Cabissol. 

"  Noum  de  pas  DioH  !  "  swore  Maurin,  "  you  make  my 
flesh  tingle,  M.  Rinal,  the  grand  way  you  speak.  Ah  !  if 
we  had  a  few  men  of  your  like  to  send  up  to  the  Chamber, 
we'd  soon  make  a  new  France  of  it.  What  say  you, 
Pastoure  ?  " 

"  I'm  with  you,  and  I  think  the  same,"  declared  the 
simple-minded  giant. 

M.  Cabissol  was  buried  in  thought. 

"  So,"  he  began  again  at  last  after  a  long  silence,  "  you 
really  believe  there  is  another  type  of  progress  besides 
industrial,  material  progress  ?  I  say  no.  True,  man  in- 
stalls himself,  as  you  say,  more  and  more  comfortably  on 
the  globe,  but  he  remains  the  same  ill-conditioned  brute 
beast  he  always  has  been  and  always  will  be." 

"  My  dear  Cabissol,"  said  M.  Rinal,  "  I  will  tell  you  what 
I  was  thinking  of  while  Maurin  was  telling  us  yesterday  his 
pretty  story  of  the  June  Hare.  ...  A  few  years  before 
the  French  Revolution,  a  band  of  young  men,  all  related 
more  or  less  closely  to  the  worshipful  Members  of  the 
Parliament  of  Aix,  were  returning  one  evening  from  a 
party  of  pleasure  in  the  country.  They  were  not  without 
agreeable  women  to  bear  them  company,  and  they  were 
merry,  excited  both  by  the  free  conversation  and  the 
good  wine  they  had  indulged  in  during  the  day.  Near  the 
town  they  encountered  a  peasant  plodding  home  on  his 
ass,  and  it  was  who  could  make  most  fun  out  of  the  fellow. 
From  one  thing  to  another,  the  countryman  giving  them 
back  gibe  for  gibe,  and  galegeade  for  galegeade,  they  got 
presently  to  asking  him  to  join  them  in  playing  at 
holding  a  Parlement.  If  he  agreed  to  take  the  part  of 
the  accused  in  the  play  they  were  going  to  improvise,  he 
should  have  a  silver  crown  for  his  pains.  The  peasant 
good-naturedly  enough  fell  in  with  their  whim.  They 
found  the  thing  highly  diverting,  and  warmed  to  the  sport 
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— and  after  condemning  the  yokel  to  death  as  a  joke  .  .  . 
they  hanged  him  in  good  earnest ! 

"  The  crime  was  never  punished.  A  regular  trial  would 
have  compromised  the  names  of  two  well-known  and 
illustrious  judges  ! 

"  It  all  shows  what  a  conception  of  the  mequality  of 
men  had  been  reached  by  some,  at  any  rate,  of  the  great 
ones  of  those  days,  the  men  whom  the  Revolution  was  to 
humble.  These  men  of  rank  and  name  and  birth  could 
do  anything,  dare  any  outrage  against  the  rights  of  the 
low-bom  crowd. 

"  A  whole  caste,  or  at  any  rate  (Avhich  comes  to  the 
same  thing)  the  proudest  members  of  a  proud  caste, 
deemed  themselves  so  far  above  the  mass  of  the  people 
that  they  took  any  licence  they  chose  with  them.  It  was 
a  new  Nero,  become  legion  now,  incarnation  of  omnipotence 
and  pride.  It  was  the  tyranny  of  a  single  class  of  citizens 
over  all  the  rest,  and  in  criminal  acts  committed  against 
whoever  did  not  belong  to  its  own  ranks  it  tasted  the 
delight  of  unnatural,  sadic  satisfactions.  This  was  what  the 
Revolution  came  to  sweep  away  summarily,  pitilessly, 
in  the  name  of  a  higher  pity  long  overdue. 

"  As  a  contrast  to  this  murder  of  the  countryman  of  Aix, 
hanged  by  the  sons  and  kinsmen  of  the  noblesse  de  la  robe 
of  Aix  in  the  way  of  jest  (an  exceptional  event,  I  admit, 
but  one  that  could  no  longer  happen  in  these  days — except 
perhaps  in  the  heart  of  darkest  Africa,  and  against  negroes, 
and  from  the  same  motives  of  diseased  pride),  the  moral 
evolution,  moral  progress  of  our  emancipated  civilisation 
of  to-day,  replies  with  the  story  (equally  exceptional,  I 
fully  admit)  of  the  June  Hare,  which  Maurin  told  us 
yesterday. 

"  Yes,  man  has  grown  better,  kinder  to  men,  and  even 
to  animals. 

"  I  will  add  but  one  word  more.  Even  genius  does  not 
lift  a  man  above  his  fellows.  The  savant  or  the  artist  is 
worthy  of  the  general  respect  only  when,  far  from  isolating 
himself  in  works  of  pride,  inaccessible  to  the  common 
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herd,  he  becomes  rather  the  great  heart,  the  aggregate 
heart,  so  to  speak,  of  humanity,  which  gives  itself  freely 
for  the  masses,  to  console  them  and  heal  their  sorrows. 

"  But  enough  of  this,"  concluded  M.  Rinal.  "  Come, 
Cabissol,  you  promised  us  a  diverting  story,  so  let  us 
have  it." 

Thereupon  Cabissol  began  the  tale  of  The  Labrador 
Ducks. 


CHAPTER    XLVIII 

The  surprising  history  of  the  Lalrrador  Ducks. 

The  family  of  the  d'Auriols  has  long  been  famous  in 
Provence,  from  the  eighteenth  century  onwards. 

It  was  about  the  year  1786  that  the  illustrious  grandsire 
of  this  noble  clan,  a  baker  by  profession,  pronounced  the 
historic  phrase  whereof  every  Proven9al  has  heard  the  fame : 
loti  sioii  d'Oouriiou  :  men  fotdi. 

If  you  have  forgotten  the  story,  let  me  refresh  your 
memory. 

A  certain  Jean,  a  native  of  Auriol,  had  gone  to  spend  his 
Sunday  at  Roquevaire.  There  he  went  to  church  to  hear 
the  sermon.  This  had  the  effect  of  sending  the  whole  con- 
gregation off  to  sleep,  and  Maitre  Jean,  the  soundest 
sleeper  of  them  all,  began  to  snore  shamelessly  under  the 
preacher's  very  nose.  At  this  the  Cure,  striking  his  fist 
a  resounding  thump  on  the  pulpit  ledge,  thundered  at 
them : 

"  You  will  be  damned,  every  one  of  you,  ye  men  of 
Roquevaire  !  " 

"  Oh  !  iou,"  cried  Maitre  Jean,  waking  up  with  a  start, 
"  Oh  !  iou  sioii  d'Oduriiou  :  men  fouti  !  "  That  is  to  say, 
"  Oh  !  I'm  from  Auriol :  I  don't  care  !  " 

There  are  three  descendants  in  existence  at  the  present 
moment  of  this  d' Auriol,  founder  of  the  family  glory. 

The  eldest,  Jean  d' Auriol,  a  Doctor  of  Eaws,  lives  at  his 
native  Auriol,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  moderate  but  suffi- 
cient competence. 

His  younger  brother  Paul,  a  man  of  fifty,  is  Secretary 
at  the  Mairie  of  Auriol.  Mayors  come  and  go,  but  Paul 
remaias.     He   is  to  the   Mairie  of   Auriol   what  perma- 
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nent  officials  are  to  Ministers  of  State — and  the  town 
prospers. 

The  youngest  of  the  three — he  comes  of  a  second  mar- 
riage— is  only  thirty-three.  His  name  is  Pierre,  which 
gives  us  a  trilogy  of  Jean,  Pierre,  Paul. 

The  only  married  one  of  the  brotherhood  is  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Mairie,  and  at  the  date  of  the  opening  of  my 
story,  four  years  ago,  his  son  Theodule  was  barely  sixteen, 
and  on  the  point  of  passing  his  examination  as  a  Bachelier 
is  Sciences. 

Now  the  youngest  of  the  three  d'Auriol  brothers,  Pierre, 
after  quitting  the  Paris  J^cole  Normale  Superieure,  was  for 
some  while  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  the  College  of  Auriol. 

Aggrieved  at  what  he  deemed  a  slight — the  sort  of 
minor  injustice  a  wise  man  must  put  up  with  patiently 
every  day  of  his  life — he  sent  in  his  resignation.  He  was 
an  Idealist. 

Thrown  on  his  own  resources  at  a  moment's  notice,  and 
without  a  halfpenny  in  his  pocket,  the  young  lunatic  soon 
found  himself  convinced  that  University  degrees  and 
diplomas  are  of  no  sort  of  use  to  a  man  who  wants  to  gain 
his  daily  bread. 

He  was  succoured  at  first  by  his  brothers  Jean  and  Paul 
d'Auriol,  but  could  not  endure  the  humiliation  of  accept- 
ing their  generosity  for  any  length  of  time.  So  he  went 
off  to  Paris  to  push  his  way.  There,  while  giving  lessons  at 
so  much,  or  rather  so  little,  an  hour,  at  a  crammer's,  he 
set  to  work  to  write  novels  and  plays,  but  could  find  neither 
manager  nor  publisher  prepared  to  stage  or  print  his  works. 
He  had  talent  enough,  but  was  entu-ely  lacking  in  that 
quahty  of  push  which  leads  to  success.  He  thought 
modesty  a  virtue,  or  at  any  rate  an  ornament,  the  young 
idiot ! 

One  fine  morning  a  Jew  walked  into  his  garret : 

"  Mossoo,"  the  fellow  began,  "  I  am  insdructed  by  my 
glient,  a  man  of  fazhion,  to  offer  you  a  brice  for  a  manu- 
script blay  for  him  to  but  his  name  to.  Here's  two  tousand 
francs." 
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The  bargain  was  soon  struck,  and  Pierre  thought  the 
best  thing  he  could  do  was  to  take  ship  for  New  York. 

When  he  returned  to  Europe,  his  unpractical  ways  as  a 
philosophic  Idealist  having  ensured  the  utter  failure  of  all 
his  efforts,  his  entire  fortune  consisted  of  a  pair  of  ducks 
in  a  very  handsome  cage  bearing  on  a  shiny  brass  plate  the 
inscription  : 

Labrador  Ducks — Very  rare. 

It  was  the  eccentric  parting  gift  of  an  American  multi- 
millionaire as  he  showed  him  the  door  at  the  end  of  his 
engagement  as  tutor  to  his  son.  He  had  hired  him  to  teach 
the  lad  French,  and  not  the  Philosophy  of  IdeaHsm  ! 

On  arriving  at  Havre,  Pierre  d'Auriol  found  the  magnifi- 
cent cage  something  of  an  encumbrance,  but  decided  to 
have  it  carried  to  his  hotel  along  with  his  unpretending 
trunk. 

Then  he  went  to  the  nearest  cafe  and  called  for  the 
day's  papers,  which  he  glanced  through  eagerly. 

Suddenly  his  eye  was  caught  by  a  headline  in  heavy 
type: 

Grand  Agricultural  Meeting  at  Auriol: 
Handsome  Prizes. 

"  So,"  said  Pierre  to  himself,  "  so  here's  news  fresh  from 
my  native  village.  No  doubt  my  brother  will  be  mentioned, 
my  brother  who  is  Secretary  at  the  Mairie,"  and  he  read 
the  article  through. 

The  little  town  of  Auriol  was  organising  an  important 
agricultural  exhibition  ;  there  were  a  large  number  of 
different  sections — horticulture,  agriculture,  pisciculture, 
aviculture,  poultry,  turkeys  .  .  .  ducks. 

His  eyes  lit  up ;  here  was  an  opportunity  to  get  rid  of 
his! 

"  An  award  of  four  thousand  francs  will  be  made  to  the 
exhibitor  who  shows  the  finest  pair  of  prize  ducks  ! 

"  Exhibitors  are  informed  that  they  can  secure  in  advance 
cages,  of  three,  six,  nine,  or  twelve  square  feet,  for  the  use 
of  their  birds.    Give  name,  Christian  name,  and  address — 
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which  must  be  legibly  written.  These  faciUties  are  given 
gratis. 

"  N.B, — If  on  the  opening  day  of  the  Meeting,  the 
space  directed  by  letter  to  be  reserved  is  not  occupied, 
a  fine  of  one  hundred  francs  per  square  yard  will  be 
payable. 

"  Address  all  applications  to  M.  Z.  .  .  .,  Superintendent 
of  Section  4,  number  so-and-so,  street  such-and-such, 
Auriol." 

Pierre  d' Auriol  wrote  off  a  full  letter  to  M.  Z.  ...  to 
reserve  a  space  of  six  feet  square  for  him,  \\'ith  a  trough 
and  running  water,  and  then  returned  to  his  hotel. 

In  the  courtyard  were  the  ducks,  which  greeted  him  with 
famished  quack  !  quacks  !  He  ordered  them  an  abundant 
feed,  and  informed  the  landlord  that  he  would  be  leaving 
next  day  or  the  day  after,  taking  the  precious  birds  with 
him. 

The  landlord,  however,  advised  him  to  despatch  them 
at  once. 

"  But,"  objected  Pierre,  "  they  won't  receive  exhibits 
at  the  Show  till  just  a  fortnight  from  to-day." 

"  Haven't  you  any  friend  in  the  place  who  would  give 
them  house-room  ?  .  .  .  And  then,  you  know,  you'll  get 
there  almost  as  soon  as  your  birds.  I'm  sure  they're  most 
interesting  ;  but  I'm  bound  to  say  they're  rather  in  the 
way  here.  And  then  .  .  .  supposing  the  whim  took  you 
to  stay  on  a  few  days  at  Havre  to  rest  after  your  voy- 
age ?.  .  ." 

"  Quack  !   quack  !   quack  !  "  went  the  ducks. 

"  Why,  of  course,"  thought  Pierre,  "  there's  my  brother 
Paul  at  Auriol,  Secretary  at  the  Mairie ;  I'll  send  on  my 
ducks  to  him." 

He  despatched  them  accordingly,  but  omitted  writing 
to  Paul.  He  spent  a  couple  of  days  at  Havre,  having  come 
across  an  old  schoolfellow,  after  which  he  loitered  ten 
days  or  so  in  Paris. 

When  finally  he  reached  his  brother's  house  at  Auriol, 
the  very  first  thing  he  asked  him  was  : 
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"  Well,  and  about  my  ducks  ?  ^Vhat  did  you  think  of 
them  ?  " 

"I  thought  them  very  good,"  said  Paul. 

Pierre  fell  half  fainting  into  a  chair,  with  the  despairing 
cry: 

"  Miserable  man  !    You  have  eaten  them  !  " 

"  And  what  the  deuce  did  you  expect  me  to  do  with 
'em  ?  " 

"  Man  alive  !  I  wrote  on  purpose  to  reserve  a  cage 
six  feet  square.  ..." 

"  Then  you  should  have  let  me  know." 

"  Those  were  show  birds,  worth  two  thousand  francs 
apiece,  as  they'd  have  won  me  the  first  prize,  and  that's 
four  thousand.  .  .  .  And  now  .  .  .  now  I'm  liable  to  a 
penalty  of  two  hundred  francs  !  And  all  I've  got  in  the 
world  is  thirteen  francs,  seventy-five  !  I  am  done  for ; 
done  for  for  good  and  all !  " 

"  Done  for,  why  so,  uncle  ?  "  asked  the  youngest  scion 
of  the  d'Auriols,  Theodule,  who  came  back  that  moment 
from  the  College,  which  he  attended  as  a  day-scholar. 

His  father  explained  the  circumstances  to  this  young 
gentleman  of  sixteen,  who  nearly  split  himself  with 
laughing. 

"  And  so  that's  what's  making  you  so  unhappy,  is  it  ? 
Why,  uncle,  I'll  get  you  out  of  the  mess  all  right,  only  let 
me  get  hold  of  it.  Tell  'em  to  bring  me  the  cage.  They 
haven't  eaten  that,  I  presume  ?  " 

While  this  was  being  fetched  from  the  lumber-room, 
Theodule  sallied  out.  When  he  came  back  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  later,  he  carried,  hanging  to  his  \\Tists  by  the  feet, 
head  downwards,  a  pair  of  magnificent  ducks,  a  very  fair 
match  for  the  two  he  had  helped  to  eat  a  day  or  two  before. 

He  shoved  them  into  the  cage  : 

"  You'll  have  no  fine  to  pay,  uncle ;  these  two  are 
Labrador  ducks,  as  this  noble  shiny  brass  plate  proves. 
Catherine  shall  polish  it  up  a  bit  more  presently." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  demanded  Pierre,  the  Idealist, 
anxiously. 
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"  I  can  make  a  pretty  shrewd  guess  !  "  observed  Paul, 
the  bureaucrat,  whom  years  of  official  life  at  the  Mairie  had 
long  since  trained  to  be  surprised  at  nothing  and  to  foresee 
most  things. 

"  I  mean,"  returned  Theodule,  the  opportunist  (he  was 
sixteen,  the  age  for  the  rhetoric  class  in  bygone  days  of  the 
old-fashioned  classical  curriculum),  "  I  mean  to  say  your 
Labrador  ducks  have  not  been  eaten — because  why  ? 
here  they  are.  And  I've  a  great  notion  I'm  going  to  make 
you  win  the  bally  four  thousand  francs  yet !  " 

"  But,  nephew,"  said  the  ex-Professor  of  Philosophy 
gravely,  "  that  would  be  a  fraud,  an  abominable  fraud." 

"  But,  uncle,"  returned  Theodule,  day-scholar  at  the 
College  of  Auriol  and  sixteen  years  of  age  (oh  !  Romeo, 
the  age  of  Juliet !),  "  your  scruples  do  you  honour,  uncle  ; 
only  will,  or  rather  can  you,  pay  the  two  hundred  francs 
fine  ?  " 

The  Professor  bowed  his  head  in  sign  of  defeat. 

"  No  ?  "  resumed  the  boy.  "  Then  let  me  act  for  you. 
You  see,  uncle,  you  belong  to  a  very  backward,  a  gro- 
tesquely dowdy  (excuse  the  expression)  generation ;  your 
ideas  are  simply  prehistoric — why,  they  date  from  seven 
or  eight  years  ago,  a  date  when  autos  were  hardly  known 
on  the  roads  !  So  let  me  take  the  business  in  hand.  Two 
hundred  francs  is  no  trifle,  and  four  thousand  is  a  big  sum  ! 
I'll  arrange  matters  for  you.  The  only  thing  that  bothers 
me  a  bit  is  my  coaching  for  this  confounded  bachelor's 
degree.  But  then,  who  cares  ?  The  farce  will  be  abolished 
very  soon,  and  then  its  holders  will  take  the  back  seat 
again  in  society  which  is  all  they're  entitled  to.  The 
common  sense  of  practical  men  alone  adjudges  social 
superiority,  that  is  the  superiority  money  confers — as 
is  but  right  and  fair  in  a  democratic  society  where  all  men 
are  equal,  a  society  based  on  the  inequahty  of  abihty  and 
knowingness  in  different  individuals." 

Pierre  d' Auriol  was  abashed  and  held  his  tongue,  for 
where  could  he  raise  tMo  hundred  francs  ? 

"  Quack  !     quack  !     quack  !  "   said   the   Auriol   ducks, 
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just  promoted  to  the  rank  and  privileges  of  Labradors — and 
it  muat  be  owned  they  betrayed  no  trace  of  the  Pro- 
ven9al  brogue. 

Next  morning  they  were  duly  conveyed  to  the  Exhibi- 
tion in  the  cage  testifying  to  their  place  of  origin. 

Three  months  later,  on  the  eve  of  the  distribution  of 
prizes,  the  fortunate  exhibitor,  their  master,  learnt  through 
the  indiscretion  of  a  newspaper  paragraph  that  he  had  won, 
thanks  to  them,  the  highest  award  of  four  thousand  francs. 

"  Well,  didn't  I  tell  you  so,  uncle  ?  " 

"  Nephew,"  repHed  the  latter,  "  a  joke  may  be  carried 
too  far.    Take  me  to  the  President  of  the  Section  '  Ducks.'  " 

The  nephew  remonstrated,  but  the  uncle  insisted,  and 
finally  they  set  off  together. 

Thanks  to  Theodule's  aplomb  and  his  masterful  way  of 
talking  to  the  employes,  they  were  actually  admitted  into 
the  committee-room  where  the  bigwigs  of  the  Exhibition 
held  their  sittings. 

The  Section  "  Ducks  "  was  in  session  at  the  moment. 
Theodule  stepped  up  and  said  a  word  or  two  in  the  ear  of 
the  chairman,  who  was  no  other  than  the  Prefet  in  proprid 
persond.  The  Prefet  got  up  at  once  in  evident  perplexity, 
begged  his  colleagues  to  go  on  with  their  deliberations 
without  him,  and  drew  Theodule  and  his  uncle  aside  into 
an  adjoining  room. 

"  M.  le  Prefet,"  began  the  Idealist  professor  ..."  my 
nephew  has  no  doubt  informed  you  briefly  of  how  things 
stand.  It  is  a  painful  situation.  I  cannot,  I  really  cannot 
rob  a  serious  exhibitor,  a  breeder  by  profession,  of  a  prize 
of  such  importance.  .  .  .  These  ducks  are  not  Labradors 
at  all  .  .  .  and  my  conscience  ..." 

"  That  is  not  the  point,  sir,"  the  Prefet  interrupted 
sternly.  "  You  have  deceived  us,  granted  !  But  from 
that  very  fact  it  follows,  we  have  allowed  ourselves  to  be 
deceived.  Now  our  mistake  would  overwhelm  us  with 
ridicule  if  your  conscience  compelled  you  to  reveal  our 
blunder  at  this  time  of  day.  Your  duty  now  is  to  hold 
your  tongue." 
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"  But,  M.  le  Prefet  .  .  ." 

"  Sir,"  said  the  Prefet,  in  the  peremptory  tones  of  a 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  (it  is  the  tone  adopted  by  every 
democrat  in  the  country  the  instant  he  becomes  a  func- 
tionary) ;  "  sir,  I  will  admit  no  excuses.  You  will  receive 
the  price  of  your  fraud  .  .  .  and  that  price  is,  as  you  are 
aware,  four  thousand  francs." 

"  But,  M.  le  Prefet  .  .  ." 

"  There  is  no  but,  sir  !  " 

"  What  you  ask  is  impossible,  M.  le  Prefet.  I  bought  a 
pair  of  ducks  from  the  poulterer's  at  Auriol  to  replace  a 
pair  that  really  came  from  Labrador — they  really  did — 
and  from  that  moment  ..." 

"  Sir,"  insisted  the  Prefet  haughtily,  "  the  Committee 
must  not  admit  it  has  been,  or  can  have  been,  deceived. 
The  ducks  you  exhibited  were  Labrador  ducks.  We  are 
more  capable  of  judging  surely  than  you.  You  will  take 
your  four  thousand  francs.  Not  another  word,  if  you 
please,  under  pain  of  my  displeasure  !  " 

"  M.  le  Prefet,  I  assure  you  my  sense  of  honesty  is  out- 
raged .  .  .  and  .  .  ." 

"  The  man  is  too  dull  for  anything  !  "  cried  the  Prefet, 
stamping  his  foot. 

"  He  is  a  bit  dull,"  said  Theodule  ;  "  you  must  excuse 
him,  M.  le  Prefet  .  .  .  he's  my  uncle,  my  father's  brother 
...  a  man  of  the  age  of  omnibuses  !  .  .  .  And  that's  not 
likely  to  brighten  a  fellow's  wits." 

"  M.  le  Prefet,"  Pierre  persisted,  in  a  tone  of  determina- 
tion, "  the  Auriol  papers  shall  publish  this  very  evening  a 
letter  from  me  giving  the  true  and  authentic  story  of  my 
two  ducks."     The  Prefet  turned  green. 

"  And  I  took  the  fellow  for  a  fool !  "  thought  he  ;  "  why, 
he's  a  knave,  and  a  cute  one  at  that !  " 

"  Sir,"  he  said  aloud,  in  a  shaking  voice,  "  you  are  not 
an  enemy  of  the  Republic,  I  trust  ?  Would  you  wish  to 
expose  it  to  ridicule,  sir  ?  " 

"  I  wish  to  see  an  honest  Republic,"  replied  the  Pro- 
fessor stolidly. 
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The  Prefet  pondered  a  moment  or  t\\  o  in  silence  ;  then 
his  face  Ht  up  with  a  smile  of  keenest  intelligence  com- 
bined with  the  blandest  benevolence. 

"  I  take  your  meaning  at  last,  sir,"  he  said ;  "  we  will 
supplement  the  four  thousand  francs  with  the  Doctor's 
hood." 

Theodule  burst  out  laughing,  while  his  uncle  shrugged 
his  shoulders  in  great  exasperation.  Then  Theodule, 
grasping  the  situation,  exclaimed  in  a  disparaging  tone  : 

"  The  Doctor's  hood  !   Doctor's  hood  !    Ho,  ho  !  " 

"  Is  it  not  sufficient  ?  "  resumed  the  Prefet.  "  Well,  be 
it  so,  gentlemen,  you  are  perhaps  right  .  .  .  and  more 
astute  than  I  supposed.  Do  not  expose  our  mistake.  .  .  . 
The  birds  are  Labrador  ducks,  inasmuch  as  we.  Members  of 
the  Show  Committee,  have  been  cajoled  into  saying  so.  .  .  . 
Be  discreet,  and  I  promise  you  we  will  get  the  Cross  for 
you.  .  .  .  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  eh  ?  .  .  . 
Is  it  a  bargain  ?  " 

"  M.  le  Prefet,"  said  Theodule,  with  a  certain  solemnity, 
*'  it  is  the  utmost  we  desired,  without  daring  to  hope  to 
get  it.    Thank  you." 

"  A  bargain  !  a  bargain  !  "  reiterated  the  Prefet,  as  he 
withdrew  hurriedly ;  "  it  is  a  bargain,  M.  Theodule  d'Auriol, 
and  you  may  count  on  my  gratitude.  You  have  saved 
what  I  value  more  than  my  life  !  " 

Pierre  d'Auriol  stood  rooted  to  the  spot,  his  mouth  open, 
looking  more  stolid  than  ever. 

"  Uncle,"  said  Theodule,  turning  to  him,  "...  this  is 
an  eye-opener  !  I  shall  abandon  my  studies,  and  devote 
myself  entirely  to  your  service.  In  a  week  you  will  be 
decorated ;  at  the  next  elections,  which  will  take  place  in 
two  years  from  now,  you  will  be  chosen  Deputy  ;  before 
three  years  are  out,  you  will  be  Minister,  of  whatever 
Department  you  select  ...  on  condition,  however,  you 
take  me  from  this  day  forth  as  your  Grand  Vizier." 

"  You  don't  mean  that ! "  gasped  the  Professor,  who 
was  beginning  to  shake  off  some  of  his  Idealism  ! 

The  distribution  of  awards  was  held  in  the  Roman  Amphi- 
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theatre  of  Auriol,  the  most  perfect  in  the  world  after  those 
at  Nimes  and  Aries. 

Pierre  d' Auriol  refused  to  go  up  to  receive  his  medal ; 
but  Theodule  took  his  place.  He  stepped  up  on  the 
platform  while  the  Sons  of  Harmony  of  Auriol  blared  out 
the  Marseillaise  in  enthusiastic,  if  rather  brazen,  tones. 

The  Prefet  read  out  the  awards  :  .  .  .  "  Chevalier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour — Pierre  d' Auriol  !  " 

At  that  supreme  moment  an  incident  occurred  which 
looked  very  like  ruining  the  whole  effect. 

The  poultry  dealer  who  had  sold  Theodule  the  two  bogus 
Labrador  ducks  came  up  and  whispered  in  his  ear  : 

"  I  recognised  the  birds,  and  I  know  they  are  mine  ! 
And  I  mean  to  tell  the  whole  truth  .  .  .  unless  they  give 
me  a  satisfactory  quid  pro  quo ;  it's  too  flagrantly  unjust 
altogether  !  " 

But  Theodule  was  equal  to  the  occasion. 

"  What  is  it  you  want  ?  "  he  asked  the  man.  "  You 
are  a  friend  of  justice  ;  therefore  you  are  on  our  side, 
and  I'm  sure  you  won't  abuse  your  opportunity." 

"The  Prefet,"  said  the  poulterer,  "commands  great 
influence  at  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior — I  know  it  for  a 
fact.  He  is  the  Minister's  bosom  friend.  I  wish  my  son 
to  be  named  Sous -Prefet." 

"  I  am  convinced,"  replied  Theodule,  "  the  Prefet  is 
like  you,  too  good  a  friend  of  justice  not  to  help  you  to  the 
very  best  of  his  power." 

Some  weeks  later  the  poulterer's  son  was  made  Sous- 
Prefet,  and  his  worthy  father  was  elevated  by  the  force 
of  circumstances  to  the  rank  of  Chevalier  of  the  Order  of 
Industrial  Merit. 

When  the  transactions  were  complete,  he  sought  a 
second  interview  with  Theodule  : 

"  Now,"  he  said  to  that  astute  individual,  "  I  want  you 
to  help  me  sell  my  business.  A  poultryman's  trade  is 
incompatible  with  my  new  dignity,  and  it  hurts  my  boy's 
feelings  into  the  bargain  !  " 

"  Very   good,    sir,"    chimed    in    Theodule,    without    a 
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moment's  hesitation,  "  I  will  buy  up  your  entire  stock, 
geese  and  goslings  and  all  !  " 

No  sooner  said  than  done  ;  the  lad  knew  what  he  was 
about.  With  the  four  thousand  francs  prize  his  uncle  had 
won — overawed  by  his  nephew's  business  talents,  the 
latter  had  ended  by  trusting  himself  entirely  to  his  guid- 
ance— he  became  possessor  of  a  piece  of  waste  land, 
which  he  surrounded  with  a  fence  of  rough  wooden  palings. 
Inside  the  enclosure  he  built  a  number  of  huts  and  coops 
of  boarding,  and  painted  up  over  the  rustic  gateway  in 
huge  letters  : 

At  the  Sign  of  the  Labrador  Duck. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  the  d'Auriols'  grand  poultry- 
farm — pheasant  breeding  was  included,  to  say  nothing  of 
ducks  and  geese,  and  poultry  of  every  description — 
flourished  exceedingly.  "  Capons  and  fatted  poultry 
of  every  description ;  two  million  eggs  hatched  out 
annually  !  " 

Model  farms  all  over  France  applied  to  the  Labrador 
Duck.  The  place  was  soon  too  confined  to  hold  all  its 
inhabitants, — broody  hens  and  laying  hens  and  birds 
cramming  for  table,  and  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  poultry. 
All  other  industries  were  abandoned,  and  all  the  available 
labour  gravitated  to  the  d'Auriols  !  Two  thousand  four 
hundred  workpeople  were  in  constant  employment, 
stoking  the  furnaces  and  cramming  the  geese  and  capons. 
The  Labrador  Duck  gave  work  and  wages  to  a  whole 
population — including  the  great  mass  of  electors. 

"It  is  high  time,  uncle,  to  be  getting  you  chosen 
Deputy." 

The  canvass  was  one  long  triumph,  Uncle  Pierre  following 
his  nephew  from  meeting  to  meeting  with  admirable 
docility.  The  nephew,  barely  eighteen  at  the  time,  was 
the  speaker  : 

"  Gentlemen, — You  will  be  electing  the  one  of  all  others 
who,  by  his  enterprise,  his  perseverance,  his  industrial 
genius,  has  made  the  fortune  of  the  countryside  !  " 
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Pierre  d'Auriol  came  out  head  of  the  poll  by  an  over- 
whelming majority.  .  .  .  He  was  broken-hearted. 

"  And  to  think,"  he  groaned,  "  that  had  I  been  a  fool 
or  a  knave,  I  should  have  been  every  bit  as  successful." 

"  Not  a  word  of  that,  uncle,"  replied  the  young  man ; 
"  it's  the  way  of  the  world,  and  you're  utterly  unworldly. 
Leave  practical  affairs  to  me  !  " 

Once  in  the  Chamber,  Pierre  quickly  regained  his  own 
self-respect  by  dint  of  good,  hard  work.  His  first  speech 
showed  there  was  no  more  high-principled  Member  in  the 
House — and  it  was  true. 

Whether  he  is  a  Minister  yet,  I  don't  mean  to  tell  you. 
But  I  may  mention  that  the  d'Auriols  have  no  prescriptive 
right  to  bear  that  illustrious  name  ;  you  will  not  find  it 
in  the  Official  Directory.  The  name  is  a  generic  title, 
or  rather  nickname,  conferred  by  popular  consent  on 
several  families  of  Provence. 

The  d'Auriols  I  am  speaking  of  are  called  .  .  . 

Here  M.  Cabissol  leant  over  and  whispered  a  name  in 
Maurin's  ear. 

"  Impossible  !  "  ejaculated  Maurin  in  amazement  .  .  . 
"  Then  it's  that  Merry- Andrew  who  married  my  little 
sweetheart  of  old  days  ?  " 

"  Pierre,  no  not  Pierre  !  but  Th^odule,"  said  Cabissol, 
looking  at  M.  Rinal.  "  It  was  Theodule  who  got  Caboufigue 
his  Cross,  at  his  wife's  urgent  request,  and  at  Maurin's 
suggestion.  She  is  twenty  years  older  than  her  husband — 
but  that  is  their  business." 

"  Well,"  said  Maurin,  "  folks  are  right  to  say  everything 
comes  round  in  the  end,  and  even  mountains  may  be 
removed  !  The  chap  had  a  fine  bit  of  luck,  after  all, 
when  he  got  a  pair  of  ducks  for  a  present.  They  have 
made  him  what  he  is.  And  Caboufigue's  a  lucky  beggar, 
too,  to  know  me  !  " 

"  It's  seldom  a  man  owes  his  success  to  merit ;  almost 
always  'tis  his  Labrador  Duck  does  the  trick,"  concluded 
M.  Cabissol.  "  Only  he  must  have  \\its  to  do  his  duck — 
or  his  uncle's  duck — justice  !     And  to  do  that,  you  must 
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be  an  opportunist  like  young  Tlieodule,  determined 
through  thick  and  tliin  to  push  resolutely  to  the  front. 
He  has  not  reached  the  age  yet  to  record  a  vote,  and 
already  he  is  one  of  the  most  poAv^erful  personages  in  the 
State,  a  sort  of  modern  and  up-to-date  '  Grey  Cardinal.' 
He  makes  and  unmakes  Prefets,  Governors,  and  Ministers. 
His  wife  fills  up  the  gaps  in  the  '  Immortal  Forty.'  All 
the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  who  visit  Paris  are  to  be 
seen  at  his  receptions,  and  his  breast  glitters  with  decora- 
tions. He  enjoys  a  score  of  sinecures  too,  and  has  just 
been  appointed  Conservator  of  Hieroglyphics  of  the 
Obelisk,  They  say,  if  he  chooses,  he  will  be  President  of 
the  Republic  .  .  .  when  he  has  come  of  age  !  There's 
only  one  drop  of  bitterness  in  his  cup — the  new  rescript 
which  won't  allow  him,  without  making  a  scandal,  to 
receive  before  thirty  the  Doctor's  hood,  which  he  confers 
twice  a  year  on  half  the  population  !  " 

"  My  dear  Cabissol,"  said  M.  Rinal  quizzically,  "  you 
are  a  fine  hand  too  at  a  galegeade ;  why,  several  times  in 
your  cock-and-bull  story,  I  actually  thought  you  were 
telling  the  truth  !  " 

"  Egad  !  "  laughed  Cabissol,  "  it's  a  deal  truer  than  the 
truth — and  that's  no  uncommon  thing  mth  stories." 

And  with  that  the  party  filed  off  to  bed. 


CHAPTER    XLIX 

Containing  the  laughable  story  of  the  Oreen  Hen;  the  denouement  c. 
the  loves  of  Tonia  and  the  King  of  the  Maures  supplied  by 
Grondard  the  villainous  ;  and  last  but  not  least,  Pastoure's  sub- 
lime disinterestedness  in  declining  a  very  high  appointment. 

The  following  evening  Maurin  had  something  to  say. 

"  Your  yesterday's  story  was  not  altogether  enlivening, 
M.  Cabissol,"  he  observed.  "  I've  been  turning  it  over  in 
the  night ;  it  is  meant  to  show  that  authority  over  others 
is  not  always  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  deserving. 
It  may  very  likely  be  true,  but  it's  not  pleasant  to 
tliink  of. 

"  Nor  is  it  over  and  above  pleasant,  perhaps,  to  reflect 
how  our  Republican  Government  encourages  a  host 
of  intrigues  !  " 

"  C!ome,  you  leave  the  Republic  alone,  Maurin !  " 
exclaimed  M.  Rinal.  "  The  morals  of  an  age  have  no 
necessary  connection  with  the  form  of  government.  One 
can  easily  picture  excellent  kings  and  even  good  tyrants  ! 
.  .  .  No  !  .  .  .  no  !  .  .  .  I'm  not  going  back  on  my 
principles.  Jacobin  as  I  am  !  The  ideal  of  the  Republic 
is  admirable — government  by  the  best  and  most  highly 
educated,  the  most  competent,  to  use  your  phrase  ;  but 
the  Republican  organisation  cannot  ensure  the  people's 
choosing  such  men  to  govern  them — and,  besides,  a  people 
may  very  likely  be  unworthy  of  its  liberties.  Give  us 
time  to  learn  our  rights  and  our  duties.  We  are  only 
new-bom  to  liberty,  we  must  mature.  Let  us  alone. 
And,  meanwhile,  let  us  enjoy  our  laugh  at  whatever  is 
laughable,  even  if  it's  one  of  the  things  we  deplore.  Come, 
M.  Cabissol,  another  of  your  droll  stories  !  " 

"  Do  you  know  the  tale  of  the  Green  Hen  ?  " 
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"  No,"  said  Maurin,  and  M.  Rinal  said  the  same,  while 
Pastoure  solemnly  shook  his  head. 

"  Then  here  goes,"  said  M.  Cabissol ;  "  it  has  set  me 
laughing  sometimes  only  to  think  of  it," — and  he  began  the 
following  narrative  : 

The   Green   Hen. 

"  The  world  is  wide,  and  very  extraordinary  things 
happen  in  it. 

"  I  knew — it  is  some  years  ago  now — an  old  yokel,  a 
rude  peasant  of  the  hills,  whose  name  was  Marius-Sidoine 
Cabasse. 

"  Cabasse  lived  in  the  little  farm-house  where  he  had 
been  bom,  far  away  in  wild  Provence  amid  the  rabbits 
and  fragrant  thyme,  far  away,  far  away  beyond  Draguig- 
nan.  Cabasse  had  never  seen  anything  beyond  the  hmits 
of  the  warren  that  shut  in  the  horizon  all  round  his  home. 
Where  the  goat  is  tied,  there  she  must  browse — if  it's 
only  on  a  house-roof. 

"  There  was,  at  the  very  same  time  in  the  American 
forests,  a  young  parrot  that  lived  and  ate  and  drank  and 
flew  about  and  screamed  in  happy  freedom. 

"  It  happened  that  this  parrot  was  caught  and  sold  to  a 
sailor  from  Marseilles.  From  that  time  forth,  without 
the  smallest  inkling  of  the  fact,  pechere  !  this  Brazilian 
fowl  (or  vowl  as  Cabasse  would  have  called  it)  fared  on, 
a  little  nearer  every  day,  over  earth  and  sea  and  air, 
for  Draguignan — or  to  be  more  strictly  accurate,  for  the 
farm-house  where  our  hero  lived. 

"  There  is  a  destiny  doth  shape  our  ends — and  the 
destiny  of  these  two  members  of  God's  creation  was  to 
meet  one  day,  contrary  to  all  expectation  and  in  spite  of 
a  thousand  difficulties. 

"  On  the  voyage  back  to  Marseilles  the  mariner  who 
was  Jacquot's  master  taught  him  to  speak  French — the 
French  of  Provence — and  the  bird  was  soon  quite  au  fait 
at  the  language,  without  understanding  one  word  of  what 
he  was  saying. 
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"  Is  education  a  blessing,  or  is  it  a  curse  ?  Distinguo, 
as  the  schoolmen  used  to  say  ;  it  all  depends  on  the  sort  of 
parrot. 

"  Listen  ;  the  other  day  I  asked  the  daughter  of  the 
mason  I  employ — she  has  her  teacher's  certificate,  mind 
you — '  Who  is  Victor  Hugo  ?  *  She  told  me,  without  a 
stammer,  "  He  is  the  King  of  Italy,  sir.'  I  wager  a 
parrot  would  never  have  said  anything  so  foolish  out  of 
his  own  head. 

"  Be  that  as  it  may,  Jacquot  was  by  this  time  more 
learned,  and  far  more  experienced  than  Cabasse,  inasmuch 
as  he  had  already  seen  men,  whereas  Cabasse  had  never  seen 
a  parrot. 

"  Besides,  it  must  be  allowed,  the  words  parrots  repeat 
sometimes  fall  so  wonderfully  pat  the  birds  give  quite  the 
impression  of  possessing  a  surprising  degree  of  intelligence. 
Indeed,  I  have  always  thought  the  feeling  a  very  natural 
one  which  a  pious  old  maiden  lady  used  to  express  : 

"  '  Every  night  on  going  to  bed,'  she  told  me  in  con- 
fidence, '  I  am  obliged  to  throw  a  cover  over  my  parrot's 
cage  ;  he  talks  so  plainly,  M.  Cabissol,  I  would  not  for  all 
the  world  undress  before  him  !  ' 

"  Our  parrot's  master  fell  ill  on  board  the  ship  the  very 
first  day  of  the  voyage,  which  bad  weather  lengthened  by 
a  fortnight.  The  bird  grew  very  tame  and  perched  night 
and  day  on  the  edge  of  the  sick  man's  hammock,  and  hour 
by  hour  got  more  perfect  in  its  knowledge  of  the  longshore 
lingo  known  as  moco,  which,  as  you  are  aware,  is  a  Proven9al 
dialect  laced  with  French,  of  a  highly  racy  sort. 

"  The  vessel  called  in  at  Marseilles,  then  finally  came  to 
anchor  one  fine  evening  in  the  mercantile  harbour  of 
Toulon. 

"  The  sailor  went  ashore  and,  overrating  his  parrot's 
tameness,  often  neglected  to  put  it  in  the  cage,  leaving 
it  free  to  fly  about  his  room.  .  .  .  One  day  C!oco  flew 
away  for  good. 

"  His  master  hurried  after  him,  shouting  '  Coco  !  Coco  ! 
Coco  !  '    but   it   was   no   use.     Now   running   along   the 
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ground,  now  taking  a  short  flight,  the  bird  kept  continually 
increasing  the  lead. 

"  When  darkness  fell,  he  gave  up  the  chase.  By  next 
morning  the  enterprising  Coco  had  reached  the  wooded 
heights  of  Coudon,  four  leagues  from  Toulon,  and  more 
than  two  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

"  From  that  vantage-point  Coco  could  see  the  broad 
Mediterranean  stretching  away  to  the  southern  horizon,  over 
his  head  the  bluest  sky  in  the  \^'orld,  and  Draguignan  to 
the  eastward. 

"  Next  day  but  one,  at  peep  of  day,  he  flew  off  toward 
the  capital  of  the  Department,  reciting  the  items  of  his 
repertoire  for  the  benefit  of  the  mountain  echoes — scraps 
of  sing-songs,  sailors'  oaths,  and  foc's'le  obscenities.  He 
breakfasted  as  he  went  along,  regaling  himself  with  an 
olive  here  and  an  almond  there  ;  then  set  off  again  at  a 
more  businesslike  pace  for  the  hills  surrounding  Dra- 
guignan. 

"  And  so  it  came  about  that  in  the  evening  of  the  third 
day,  a  little  before  sunset,  Coco  alighted  on  the  almond-tree 
that  grew,  slim  and  straight,  beside  the  winnowing-floor, 
not  thirty  yards  from  Marius-Sidoine  Cabasse's  farm- 
house, on  the  hill-side  above  Figani^res. 

"  Cabasse  was  petrified  with  amazement  to  see  this 
strange  unknown  fowl : 

"  '  O* ./  ve ./ '  he  ejaculated.     '  Oi  /  ve  f  a  green  hen  ! ' 

"  Then,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  he  ran  back  for  his 
gun,  and  standing  in  the  doorway,  raised  it  to  his  shoulder. 
.  .  .  Poor  Coco  !  to  have  crossed  the  rolling  ocean,  braved 
the  perils  of  the  seas,  outlived  so  many  dangers,  and  come 
at  last  to  fall  ignominiously  under  the  lead  of  a  Cabasse, 
who  did  not  know  the  difference  between  a  parrot  and  a 
hen  !     Alas,  poor  bird  !  alas,  poor  humanity  ! 

"  The  thunder  of  the  shot  roused  the  echoes  of  the  hills, 
and  reverberated  from  valley  to  valley.  What  a  mighty 
noise,  good  Lord  !  for  how  paltry  a  prize  !  The  fellow, 
who  had  never  seen  a  parrot,  ran  to  pick  up  his  bird,  and 
weighing  in  his  coarse  hand  the  poor  little  quivering  body 
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that  lay  there,  with  drooping  head  and  hmbs  twitching 
in  the  death  agony,  he  blew  back  the  feathers  ^^^th  his 
breath  to  see  if  it  would  roast  well  for  his  dinner.  Alas  ! 
all  he  beheld  was  a  poor  whitey-brown  skin  underneath, 
all  flabby  and  limp  and  wrinkled.  He  could  not  keep 
back  a  cry  of  bitter  disappointment : 

"  '  Oi"  /  but  he's  very  lean  !  ' 

"  To  which,  by  a  supreme  effort,  the  dying  bird  replied 
in  a  hollow  voice  with  the  words — the  last,  no  doubt  his 
master  had  taught  him  to  say  : 

"  '  I've  been  a  little  unwell ! ' 

"  Astounded  and  terrified,  the  man  dropped  the  parrot, 
and  plucking  off  his  hat  with  a  gesture  of  the  deepest 
humility  and  contrition,  faltered  : 

"  '  OA .'  'pardon,  mSssieu  .  .  .  Ze  vous  avais  pris  pour 
un  joizeau  .^ '  "  (Oh  !  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir  !  I  took  you 
for  a  bird  !) 

"  Voui  !  "  laughed  Maurin  ;  "  well,  that  is  a  droll  story ! 
It'll  give  me  something  to  laugh  at  as  long  as  I  live." 

Alas  !  next  day  Maurin  set  out  at  nightfall,  hoping  to 
kill  a  wild-boar ;    and  in  the  morning  he  did  not  return  ! 

"  Tonia,"  said  the  Brigadier  Orsini  to  his  daughter  that 
morning,  "  have  you  heard  ?  They  say  Grondard  has 
murdered  Maurin  !  " 

"  It's  not  possible  !  I  don't  believe  it,"  she  declared, 
but  she  was  alarmed  nevertheless.  "  Maurin  was  too 
much  on  his  guard.  .  .  .  Grondard' s  not  the  sort  to  kill 
such  a  man  as  Maurin,  even  by  surprise." 

"  Yes,  yes,  it's  only  too  true,"  announced  the  innkeeper 
at  Le  Don,  who  had  run  up  to  the  Forester's  lodge  to 
confirm  the  news.  "  Maurin  was  out  last  night  after  wild- 
boar  ;  he  had  just  fired  off  his  two  barrels,  when,  disarmed 
as  he  was,  and  seated  in  his  narrow  hut  of  branches,  he 
was  attacked  by  Grondard." 

"  But  how  do  people  know  ?  " 

"  It  seems  the  brute  is  proud  of  what  he  has  done.  He 
boasts  how  he  seized  the  moment  when  Maurin  was  ham- 
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pered  by  his  position,  as  he  crouched  among  the  boughs 
inside  the  low  roof  of  his  shooting-butt.  It  was  moonUght, 
and  Maurin,  looking  out  through  the  branches,  caught  the 
glitter  of  Grondard's  long  duck-gun  ;  it  was  coming  at  his 
chest,  and  he  gripped  the  barrel  with  both  hands.  At  that 
moment  Grondard  fired.  It  seems  Maurin  gave  a  roar 
like  a  lion  as  he  fell,  sending  his  murderer  flying  helter- 
skelter,  as  if  the  poor  fellow  had  been  still  alive,  pechere, 
and  able  to  wTeak  his  vengeance  on  the  coward  !  " 

Tonia  had  fainted  almost  before  the  words  were  out  of 
the  man's  mouth. 

When  Pastoure  told  the  same  story  that  evening  at  M. 
Rinal's,  Cabissol,  who  had  been  staggered  at  first,  declared 
after  a  few  moments'  reflection  : 

"  The  thing  strikes  me  as  impossible  ;  I  cannot  think 
Maurin  died  so — in  a  way  so  out  of  character,  so  inconsistent 
with  the  habits  of  a  lifetime,  so  illogical.  A  man  like 
Maurin  would  never  let  a  cur  like  Grondard  catch  him 
unawares.     He  would  hear  him  coming  and  baffle  him." 

"  You  forget  that  not  a  few  famous  lives  have  ended 
through  accident  or  assassination,"  M.  Rinai  suggested 
mournfully. 

"  Accidents  are  only  partly  accidental,  they  occur 
logically  as  a  rule,"  protested  M.  Cabissol.  "  Assassination 
— assassination  never  claims  a  Napoleon  for  victim.  Yes, 
I  say  there  are  men  who  master  fate,  and  Maurin  was 
one  of  them.     Maurin  is  not  dead  !  " 

"  You  forget  that  Maurin  is  not  a  character  in  a  novel. 
And  even  if  he  were  that,  and  nothing  else,  why  should  not 
his  life  story  end  at  its  best  and  highest  moment  ?  in 
virtue  of  what  rule  of  art  ?  If  novels  are  to  depict  life 
as  it  is,  they  must  have  the  right  to  end  abruptly.  And 
when  it  comes  to  real  life,  why,  the  novelist's  methods 
must  go  to  the  wall !  " 

But  M.  Cabissol  stuck  to  his  point : 

"  Nothing  will  remove  my  impression,  my  certainty  he 
is  not  dead.  He  has  found  his  Elba,  that  is  all ;  he  will 
come  back  to  us,  were  it  only  for  a  hundred  days." 
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There  was  a  pause  of  silence, 

"  I  loved  the  fellow  !  "  he  added  presently. 

"  And  /  loved  him  too  !  "  sighed  M,  Rinal,  who  was  fast 
losing  his  composure. 

"  If  he  was  dead,"  growled  Pastoure,  "  something  would 
tell  me  so  !  " 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  Cabissol,  "  sentiment  apart, 
Maurin's  death  would  give  me  at  the  present  moment 
the  impression  of  a  noble,  a  gallant  destiny  cut  short  in  an 
untimely  hour  .  .  .  And,  by  the  by,  do  you  know  this, 
Jean  d'Auriol  ..." 

"  What  Jean  d'Auriol  ?  " 

"  The  Doctor  of  Laws,  Jean,  the  brother  of  Paul  and 
Pierre." 

"  Grood.     And  what  were  you  going  to  tell  us  of  him  ?  " 

"  I  meant  to  bring  him  to  see  you  one  of  these  days  ; 
I  wanted  to  give  you  a  surprise.  He  has  begun  to  write, 
at  my  suggestion,  a  sori)  of  biography  of  Maurin  of  the 
Maures,  a  novel  in  a  way  of  speaking,  interspersed  with 
anecdotes  and  narratives  in  the  genre  of  our  popular  stories. 
Maurin's  death  will  be  a  blow  to  him  ;  he  was  contemplating 
a  long  series  of  adventures  to  come.  .  .  .  For  some  while 
I  have  been  sending  him  daily  a  budget  of  memoranda.  .  .  . 
He  wrote  to  me  only  yesterday  :  '  If  Maurin  lets  the 
gendarme  marry  Tonia,  my  book  will  have  a  very  un- 
satisfactory finish.'  " 

"  It  appears  to  me,"  said  M.  Rinal,  "  a  novehst  has  a 
right,  almost  amounting  to  a  duty,  to  invent  at  any 
rate  the  denouement.  Is  your  d'Auriol  no  better  than  a 
reaUst  ?  " 

"  Nay,  I  was  wrong,  it  seems,"  M.  Cabissol  explained, 
"  to  use  the  word  novel.  Jean  d'Auriol  aspires  to  be 
Maurin's  historiographer ;  he  knows  him  very  well,  too, 
and  loves  him.  He  holds  with  me  that  his  historj'',  hitherto, 
is  a  fine  and  full  exposition  of  one  aspect  of  the  southern 
character  and  temperament — the  genial,  jovial,  joking 
side." 

"  Alas  !  "  sighed  M.  Rinal,  "it  is  too  probable  that,  if 
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Maurin  were  to  die  now,  the  fair  Tonia  would  console 
herself  with  Sandri !  " 

"  Noum  de  pas  Diou ! "  vociferated  Pastoure,  "  I'd 
sooner  marry  her  myself,  though  I  have  taken  women 
d,  Vodi  (taken  a  horror  of  women),  rather  than  leave  her 
to  that  pasteboard  gendarme  !  " 

Then  followed  another  considerable  interval  of  silence. 

"  Mind  you,"  resumed  M.  Rinal  after  a  bit,  "  it  is  likely 
that,  in  ways  I  know  nothing  of,  and  for  some  reason  we 
cannot  fathom,  Maurin  has  thought  good  to  set  going,  all 
of  a  sudden,  a  report  of  his  death  !  " 

"  You  must  be  a  wizard,  dear,  good  M.  Rinal,"  cried 
Pastoure ;  "I'd  put  my  hand  in  the  fire  but  things  are  like 
that,  and  no  other  way,  .  .  .  Well,  good-bye,  gentlemen. 
.  .  .  I'm  off  for  news  !  " 

"  And  where  are  you  going,  Pastoure  ?  " 

"Leave  that  to  me,"  said  the  worthy  fellow ;  "  I  always 
manage  to  come  across  Maurin  in  the  long  run.  Dead 
or  alive  I  mean  to  find  him.  I  and  my  dog  Pan-pan,  once 
we're  on  a  trail,  we  run  our  quarry  to  earth  at  last,  never 
fear.  .  .  .  God  keep  you  in  health,  sirs ;  we  shall  meet 
again  before  long." 

So  Pastoure  took  his  departure  ;  presently,  when  he  found 
himself  alone  on  the  high  road,  under  the  moonhght,  he 
began,  as  usual,  to  talk  to  himself,  out  loud  : 

"  Dead,  our  Maurin  dead  !  don't  you  believe  a  word  of 
it,  good  people  !  He's  got  heaps  left  to  say  and  do, 
he  has,  and  each  better  than  the  last !  He'll  give  the  gen- 
darmes plenty  more  trudging  and  drudging  yet,  and  some 
more  proces-barbaux  to  scribble.  He's  not  killed  all  the 
hares  and  rabbits  yet !  nor  made  love  to  all  the  pretty  girls. 
Take  my  word  for  it,  and  remember  who  told  you  !  .  .  . 
We'll  invent  some  more  fine  galegeades  together  before  we 
die,  won't  us,  old  Maurin  lad  ?  .  .  .  No,  no,  he's  never 
dead !  To  begin  with,  let's  think  a  bit  .  .  .  where  was  it, 
now,  he  took  covert  last  night.  Why  he  told  me  before 
he  went ;  it  was  at  the  Suve  de  Rampaoii  ;  yes,  that  was 
the  place.     Well,  and  how  far  is  it  from  here  to  the  Suve  ? 
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A  short  league,  barely.  Very  well  then ;  knowing  his  dog 
as  I  do,  I'm  certain  sure  he'd  have  come  back,  good  old 
Hercules  would,  to  M.  Rinal's,  where  he  knew  I'm  to  be 
found  most  evenings.  Then  he'd  have  tugged  at  my 
jacket,  as  much  as  to  say  : 

"  '  Bow,  wow !  quick,  come  quick,  my  master  wants  you  ! ' 

"  It  wouldn't  be  the  first  time  that's  happened — par- 
ticularly that  time  Maurin  tumbled  into  a  hole  with  a 
sprained  ankle,  four  or  five  years  ago  now — Lord  !  how  the 
time  flies  ! — and  couldn't  get  out.  Yes,  his  dog  came  to 
fetch  me,  and  off  I  went,  after  the  dog — many's  the  man's 
not  half  as  much  good — and  got  him  out  of  his  difficulties. 
That's  one  reason  I  can  take  my  oath  Maurin's  not  dead, 
and  I  know  what  I'm  talking  about,  I  can  tell  you  !  .  .  . 
Still,  I  know  very  well  it's  his  fate  to  die  this  sort  of  a 
death  one  day,  but  something  tells  me  his  hour's  not  come 
just  yet.  .  .  . 

"  And  yet,  what  are  we  in  this  world  ?  Why,  no  great 
shakes — just  a  nothing,  a  nothing  at  all,  as  light  as  a 
feather,  and  death  works  its  will  as  it  chooses  !  Here 
to-day,  and  gone  to-morrow ;  if  one  goes,  t'other's  sure 
to  follow ;  but  true  again,  times  when  you  think  you're 
done  with  it  all,  why,  you  start  off  afresh,  and  other  times 
a  chap's  hardly  begun  before  it's  all  over  and  finished  w  ith. 
.  .  .  One  and  one  make  two,  and  two  and  one  make  three — 
and  accidents  will  happen  !  Thirty-one,  thirty-two — a 
short  life  and  a  merry  one  !  No  more  left,  but  there's 
always  some  to  spare  ;  the  rains  rain  on  the  just  and  on 
the  unjust ;  what's  writ  above,  you  can't  change  ;  one 
goes  in  front,  and  t'other  comes  after ;  if  your  time's  up, 
no  more  to  be  said ;  who's  to  live  and  who's  to  die,  that 
nobody  knows,  and  the  last  to  bed  must  shut  the  door.  .  .  . 

"  All  the  same,  whoever  keeps  the  books  must  have  a 
fine  clear  head  of  his  own  to  enter  up  all  the  comings-in 
and  goings-out,  the  births  and  deaths,  the  christenings 
and  marriages,  without  getting  'em  mixed  up  !  It's  more 
than  my  wits  would  stand.  So  it's  lucky  I'm  not  their  Saint 
at  Le  Plan-de-la-Tour ;    else  one  of  these  fine  mornings 
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I  should  find  I  had  to  take  over  the  Almighty's  duties  ! 
And  that's  the  sort  of  post  you  can't  fill  without  a  heap 
of  experience  ;  experience  only  comes  with  years,  and 
what  pleasure  is  there  when  you're  old  ?  That's  why  I 
wouldn't  take  God  Almighty's  place,  not  I !  No,  I 
wouldn't  have  it,  though  He  came  along  Himself,  with 
all  the  angels  after  Him  playing  their  flutes  and  tam- 
bourines all  together,  and  the  great  St.  Peter  to  back 
Him  up,  and  offered  it  me  on  bended  knees,  with  the  keys 
of  Paradise  borne  on  a  velvet  cushion,  double-gilt  and 
embroidered  vidth  flowers  by  the  Blessed  Virgin  herself ! 
*  No,  thank  you.  Lord,'  I  should  tell  Him,  '  it's  a  great 
compliment  you  pay  me,  but  really  it  would  be  over  much 
trouble  for  me  to  undertake  !  Ask  somebody  else,  if  you 
want  to  be  relieved  of  cares  of  State  !  At  your  work, 
good  God  !  what  w^ould  ever  become  of  me  ?  Only  to 
hear  the  fools  asking  you  every  day  in  their  prayers  to  give 
'em  the  moon,  must  be  enough  to  split  a  fellow's  head. 
And  to  do  justice,  in  so  many  different  countries,  all 
fighting  one  against  the  other,  however  should  I  manage 
it,  pauvre  de  moi,  seeing  you  don't  yourself — to  speak  with 
all  respect — quite  succeed  every  day  !  No,  no,  you  must 
excuse  me,  Mestre,  and  apply  elsewhere  .  .  .  because 
why,  look  you,  I'm  from  Auriol,  I  am.  .  .  .  And  those  who 
aren't,  why,  my  advice  to  them  is  just  to  say  they  are. — 
Amen.     So  be  it !  " 


THE   END 
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eyes  we  shall  be  surprised.  •  Derelicts  '  is  an  impressive,  an  im- 
portant book.  Yvonne  is  a  creation  that  any  artist  might  be  proud 
of."— 7>4^  Daily  Chronicle. 

Idols 

"  One  of  the  very  few  distinguished  novels  of  this  present  book 

season." — The  Daily  Mail. 

"  A  brilliantly  written  and  eminently  readable  book." 

— The  London  Daily  Telegraph. 

A  Study  in  Shadows 

"  Mr.  Locke  has  achieved  a  distinct  success  in  this  novel.  He  has 
struck  many  emotional  chords,  and  struck  them  all  with  a  Arm, 
sure  hand.  In  the  relations  between  Katherine  and  Raine  he  had 
a  delicate  problem  to  handle,  and  he  has  handled  it  delicately." 

—  The  Daily  Chronicle. 

The  White  Dove 

"  It  is  an  interesting  story.  The  characters  are  strongly  conceived 
and  vividly  presented,  and  the  dramatic  moments  are  powerfully 
realized." — The  Morning  Post. 

The  Demagogue  and  Lady  Phayre 

"  Think  of  Locke's  clever  books.  Then  think  of  a  book  as  differ- 
ent from  any  of  these  as  one  can  well  imagine — that  will  be  Mr. 
Locke's  new  book." — AVw  York  World, 

At  the  Gate  of  Samaria 

"  William  J.  Locke's  novels  are  nothing  if  not  unusual.  They  are 
marked  by  a  quaint  originality.  The  habitual  novel  reader  inevi- 
tably is  grateful  for  a  refreshing  sense  of  escaping  the  common' 
place  path  of  conclusion." — Chicago  Record-Herald. 


ANATOLE    FRANCE 

"  Anatole  France  is  a  writer  whose  personality  is  very  strongly  reflected  in  his 
works.  ,  .  .  To  reproduce  his  evanescent  grace  and  charm  is  not  to  be  lightly 
achieved,  but  the  translators  have  done  their  work  with  care,  distinction,  and 
a  very  happy  sense  of  the  value  of  words."  — Daily  Graphic. 

"  We  must  now  all  read  all  of  Anatole  France.  The  offer  is  too  good  to  be 
shirked.      He  is  just  Anatole   France,    the  greatest    living  writer  of   French. 

— Daily  Chronicle. 

Complete  Limited  Edition  in  English 

Under  the  general  editorship  of  Frederic  Chapman.  8vo.,  special 
light-weight  paper,  wide  margins,  Caslon  type,  bound  in  red  and 
gold,  gilt  top,  and  papers  from  designs  by  Beardsley,  initials  by 
Ospovat.        i^a.oo  per  volume  (except   Joan  of  Arc),  postpaid. 

The  Red  Lily.    Translated  by  Winifred  Stephens. 

The   Well   of   Saint    Clare.     Translated  by  Alfred 
Allinson. 

Mother  of  Pearl.     Translated  by  Frederic  Chapman, 
Containing : 

The  Procurator  of  Judea  Amycus  and  Celestine 

Our  Lady's  Juggler  Madam  de  Luzy,  etc. 

The  Garden  of  Hpicurus.  Translated  by  Alfred  R. 
Allinson,  Containing: 

In  the  Elysian  Fields  Careers  for  Women 

Card  Houses  The  Priory,  etc. 

The   Crime    of  Sylvestre    Bonnard.    Translated  by 
Lafcadio  Hearn. 

This  novel  was  "  crowned  "  by  the  French  Academy  in  1881,  the 
author  being  received  into  membership  in  1896. 

"The  highest  presentation  of  France's  many  qualities  and  gifts  is  to  be  found 
in  this  exquisite  book." 

Joan  of  Arc.     Translated  by  Winifred  Stephens.    2  vol- 
umes.    $8.00  net  per  set.     Postage  extra. 

*'  This  is  an  epoch-making  book.  .  .  .  Beneath  the  simplicity  of  the 
mediaeval  narrative  there  may  still  be  discerned  the  delicious  irony  and  the  deli- 
cate subtle  humor  of  the  novels." 

Winifred  Stephens  in  "  French  NtrvelisU  of  Today" 


DOLF  WYLLARDE 

I2ms     $1.50  each 

"  Dolf  Wyllaxde  sees  life  with  clear  eyes  and  puts  down  what  she 
sees  with  a  fearless  pen.  .  .  .  More  than  a  little  of  the  flavor 
of  Kipling,  in  the  good  old  days  of  Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills." 

— New  York  Globe. 

Mafoota 

A  Romance  of  Jamaica 

"  The  plot  has  a  resemblance  to  that  of  Wilkie  Collins'  '  The  New 
Magdalen,'  but  the  heroine  is  a  puritan  of  the  strictest  type ;  the 
subject  matter  is  like  'The  Helpmate.'" — Springfield  Republican. 

As  Ye  Have  Sown 

"  A  brilliant  story  dealing  with  the  world  of  fashion." 

Captain  Amyas 

"  Masterly." — San  Francisco  Examiner. 

"  Startlingly  plain  spoken." — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

The  Rat  Trap 

"  The  literary  sensation  of  the  year." — Philadelphia  Item. 

The  Story  of  Eden 

•'  Bold  and  outspoken,  a  startling  book." — Chicago  Record-Herald. 

"  A  real  feeling  of  brilliant  sunshine  and  exhilarating  air." 

— Spectator, 

Rose-White  Youth. 

*^*  The  love-story  of  a  young  gfirl. 

The  Pathway  of  the  Pioneer. 

*^*  The  story  of  seven  gfirls  who  have  banded  themselves  together 
for  mutual  help  and  cheer  under  the  name  of  "  Nous  Autres." 
They  represent,  collectively,  the  professions  open  to  women  of  no 
deliberate  training,  though  well  educated.  They  are  introduced  to 
the  reader  at  one  of  their  weekly  gatherings  and  then  the  author 
proceeds  to  depict  the  home  and  business  life  of  each  one  individ- 
ually. 

L.  C.  VIOLETT  HOUK 

The  Girl  in  Question 

Ornamental  cloth     i2mo     $1.30 

An  American  love-story  dealing  with  diplomatic  life  and  political 
intrigue.  The  romance  of  what  a  young  and  beautiful  girl  accom- 
plished  under  most  difficult  circumstances. 


A.  C.  FOX-DAVIES 

The  Finances  of  Sir  John  Kynnersley 

Ornamental  cloth.  i2mo.     f^l.jo 

Represents  an  arch  type  of  the  clever  swindler.  Filled  with  ex- 
citing episodes,  worthy  of  the  attention  of  Sherlock  Holmes. 

The  Dangerville  Inheritance  izmo.    $i.so 

A  Detective  Story 

"A  detective  story  of  which  Gaboriau  might  be  ^rowA."— London 

Post. 

"Of  the  Wilkie  Collins  pattern."— iV<fw  York  Times, 

"Plenty  of  excitement." — Detroit  News-Tribune, 

The  Mauleverer  Murders  i2mo.    $1.30 

A  Detective  Story 

*  As  an  inventor  of  puzzles  the  author  of  *The  Mauleverer  Mur- 
ders' is  entitled  to  honorable  rank.  We  have  not,  in  a  long  time, 
read  a  detective  story  in  which  the  crucial  secret  was  better  kept 
than  in  this  tale.  Decidedly,  this  is  a  detective  story  to  make  the 
Jaded  connoisseur  of  clever  sensationalism  'sit  up.'" 

— New  York  Tribune 

THOMAS  COBB 
The  Chichester  Intrigue 

Ornamental  cloth     i2tno     $1.50 
A  love-story  with  a  good  plot  based  upon  the  accidental  discovery 
of  a  package  of  love-letters,  which  came  into  hands  of  one  for 
whom  they  were  not  intended. 

'  J.  M.  DIVER 

Captain  Desmond,  V.C. 

Ornamental  cloth     l2mo    $1.50 
**  A  story  of  the  Punjab  frontier.    The  theme  is  that  of  Kipling's 

*  Story  of  the  Gadsbys' — a  brilliant  and  convincing  study  of  an 
undying  problem." — London  Post. 

The  Great  Amulet  izmo,    $1.30 

A  love-story  dealing  with  army  life  in  India. 

EMERY  POTTLE 

Handicapped.     An  American  Love-story. 

Ornamental  cloth.     i2mo.     %i.50. 

%*  A  stirring  romance  dealing  with  fashionable  life  in  New  York 
and  the  huntmg  set  in  the  country.  A  strong  love-story  based 
upon  an  unusual  theme. 


M.  P.  WILLCOCKS 

The  Wingless  Victory 

J  2  mo      Cloth     $1.50 

«A  moving  drama  of  passion,  of  frailty,  of  long  temptation  and 

of  ultimate  triumph  over  it." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"A   most  remarkable  novel  which  places  the  author  in  the  first 

rank.    This  is  a  novel  built  to  last." — Outlook. 

"  A  book  worth  keeping  on  the  shelves,  even  by  the  classics,  for  it 

is  painted  in  colors  which  do  not  fade." — Times. 

"  Fresh  and  fervent,  instinct  with  genuine  passion   and   emotion 

and  all  the  fierce  primitive  joys  of  existence.     It  is  an  excellent 

thing  for  any  reader  to  come  across  this  book." — Standard, 

"  A  splendid  book." —  Tribune. 

A  Man  of  Genius 

Ornamental  cloth     i2mo     $T.^O 
A  powerful  love-story. 

Widdicombe :  A  Romance  of  the  Devonshire  Moors 

l2mo     $1.^0 

THOMAS  BAILEY  CLEGG 
The  Bishop's  Scapegoat 

Ornamental  cloth     i2mo     $l.jlO 

A  romance  dealing  with  the  punishment  for  a  crime  committed 
many  years  ago. 

The  Wilderness.  i2mt.    $1.30 

"A  novel  of  strong  ethical  significance,  related  in  a  masterly  man- 
ner.     A  story  of  compelling  interest." 

The  Love  Child  i2mo.    $1.^0 

JOHN  G.  NEIHARDT 
The  Lonesome  Trial 

Illustrated    j2mo     $I.^O 
The  West  and  Frontier  Life 
Mr.  Neihardt's  stories  of    the  trapper  and   the  Indian  are  well 
known  to  the  readers  of  the  magazines  of  the  day.     They  pulsate 
with  the  spirit  of  Western  life. 
"  The  most  virile  and  original  note  since  Jack  London." 


GERTRUDE  ATHERTON 

Patience  Sparhawk  and  Her  Times        i2mo.    $1.30 

"Reached  a  genuine  height  in  American  fiction.     Powerful." 

—  Town  Topics. 

A  Daughter  of  the  Vine  i2mo.    $i.so 

The  Californians :  A  Novel  i2mo.     $i.so 

"  Her  Californians  are  studies  from  life." —  TAe  Dial. 

Senator  North  Decorative  doth.     i2mo.     $t.^o 

"  Has  genuine  historical  value." — Outlook. 

His  Fortunate  Grace  i2mo.    %i.23 

The  Aristocrats  Decorative  cloth.     i2mo.     %i.50 

"Deserves  more  than  one  reading." — New  York  Mail. 

HENRY  HARLAND 

The  Cardinal's  Snuff-Box                       i2mo.  $1.30 

Grey  Roses                                                i2mo.  $1.2^ 

Comedies  and  Errors                              j2mo.  $i.so 

The  Lady  Paramount                             i2mo.  $i.so 

Mademoiselle  Miss,  and  Other  Stories  i2mo.  $i.2s 

HENRY  SUDERMANN 
The  Undying  Past  i2mo.    $r.so 

"  A  romance  of  profound  and  absorbing  interest — a  transcript  of 
life,  sentiment  and  passion  that  holds  true  in  all  tongues  and  times." 

— Philadelphia  North  American. 

Regina ;  or  The  Sins  of  the  Father       i2Tno.    $i.so 

"  It  is  a  powerful  work  of  fiction,  imbued  with  the  Nietzschean 
scorn  of  conventional  morality  that  sweeps  like  a  wind-storm 
through  so  much  of  recent  German  literature." — The  Dial. 

RICHARD  LE  GALLIENNE 

The  Quest  of  the  Golden  Girl  i2mo.    $i._5o 

"  Charm  is  the  word  which  best  describes  the  pervading  quality  of 
this  book." — Critic. 


THE  NEW  POCKET  LIBRARY 

Uniform  Editions,     Boxed 

Printed  from  a  clear  type  upon  a  specially  thin  and  opaque  paper 
manufactured  for  the  series 

Anthony  Trollope.  i6  volumes  in  dark  olive  green  cloth 
or  leather,  boxed. 

Dr.  Thome  Barchester  Towers  The  Warden 

Framley  Parsonage     The  Bertrams  The  Three  Clerks 

Castle  Richmond         Orley  Farm  (2  vols.)  Rachel  Ray 

The  Macdermots  of  Ballycloran      Can  you  Forgive  Her?  (3  vols.) 

The  Small  House  at  AUington  (2  vols.) 

The  Kellys  and  the  O'Kellys 

Flexible  leather,  $i£.oo  net     Cloth,  $8.00  net     Express  jo  cents 

George  Borrow.     5  volumes  in  dark  olive  green. 

Lavengro  The  Romany  Rye  The  Bible  in  Spain 

The  Zincali  Wild  Wales 

Flexible  leather,  $j.Jo  net      Cloth,  $2.jo  net    Express  2^  cents 

Beaconsfield.  A  reissue  of  the  Novels  of  the  Earl  of 
Beaconsfield.  Each  with  an  Introduction  by  the  Earl 
of  Iddesleigh. 

Sybil  Tancred  Venetia  Contarini  Fleming 

Coningsby  Henrietta  Temple  Vivian  Grey 

r  The  Young  Duke  TAlroy 

\  The  Rise  of  Iskander  J  Popanilla 

(  The  Infernal  Marriage  |  Count  Alarcos 

l^Ixion  in  Heaven 

9  volumes  in  flexible  leather,  $6.jo  net     g  volumes  in  cloth,  $4.Jo  net 
Express  JO  cents 

George  Eliot 

Adam  Bede  The  Mill  on  the  Floss  Silas  Mamer 

Scenes  of  Clerical  Life 

^  volumes  inflexible  leather,  $j.oo  net    4  volumes  in  cloth,  $2.00  net 
Express  2J  cents 


GILBERT  K.  CHESTERTON 

Heretics.     Essays.     12 mo.     $r.^o  net.     Postage  12  cents. 
"Always  entertaining." — New  York  Evening  Sun 
"Always  original." — Chicago  Tribune. 

Orthodoxy.     Uniform  with  "  Heretics." 

j2mo.     $i.SO  net.    Postage  12  cents. 
"  Here  is  a  man  with  something  to  say." — Brooklyn  Life. 

All  Things  Considered.  Essays  on  various  subjects, 
such  as : 

Conceit  and  Caricature  ;  Spiritualism  ;  Science  and 
Religion  ;  Woman,  etc. 

i2mo.     $i.jo  net.     Postage  12  cents. 

The  Napoleon  of  Notting  Hill.    i2mo.    $i.jo. 

•'A  brilliant  piece  of  satire,  gemmed  with  ingenious  paradox." 

— Boston  Herald. 

CHARLES  H.  SHERRILL 

Stained  Glass  Tours  in  France.  How  to  reach  the 
examples  of  XIHth  XlVth,  XVth  and  XVIth  Century 
Stained  Glass  in  France  (with  maps  and  itineraries)  and 
what  they  are.  Ornamental  cloth.  i2mo.  Profusely 
illustrated.     $i.j;o  net.     Postage  14.  cents. 

«^*  it  Tjjg  author  wastes  no  time  on  technicalities,  and  it  will  be 
hard  for  the  reader  not  to  share  the  author's  enthusiasm." — New 
York  Sun. 

FRANK  RUTTER 

The  Path  to  Paris.     The  Record  of  a  Riverside  Journey 

from  Le  Havre  to  Paris.    62  Illustrations.    Cloth.    8vo. 

tS'OO  net.     Postage  20  cents. 

•^(.*  A  delightful  account  of  a  journey  along  the  banks  of  the 
Seme.  Impressions  and  adventures.  Descriptions  of  historic 
and  artistic  associations.  Of  special  value  are  the  remarkable 
illustrations  by  Hanslip  Fletcher. 


VERNON    LEE 

Uniform  sets  boxed.  8  vols.  Cloth.  $12.00  net.  Ex- 
press  extra.     $i.J0  net  each.     Postage  10  cents. 

Limbo  and  Other  Essays:  "Ariadne  in  Mantua" 

Pope  Jacynth,  and  Other  Fantastic  Tales 

Hortus  Vitae,  or  the  Hanging  Gardens 

The  Sentimental  Traveller 

The  Enchanted  Woods 

The  Spirit  of  Rome 

Genius  Loci 

Hauntings 

*jt*  ••  If  we  were  asked  to  name  the  three  authors  writing  in  Eng' 
lish  to-day  to  whom  the  highest  rank  of  cleverness  and  brilliancy 
might  be  accorded,  we  would  not  hesitate  to  place  among  them 
Vernon  Lee." — Baltimore  Sun. 

ELIZABETH    BISLAND 

The  Secret  Life.     Being  the  Book  of  a  Heretia 

i2mo.     $i.SO  net.     Postage  10  cents 

"A  book  of  untrammelled  thought  on  living  topics  .  .  .  extraor- 
dinarily interesting." — Philadelphia  Press. 
•'  Excellent  style,  quaint  humor,  and  shrewd  philosophy.** 

^Review  of  Reviews. 

W.  COMPTON   LEITH 

Apologia  Diffidentis.     An  intimate  personal  book. 

Cloth.     8vo.     $2.^0  net.     Postage  75*  cents. 

*^*  "  Mr.  Leith  formulates  the  anatomy  of  diffidence  as  Burton 
did  of  melancholy;  and  it  might  almost  be  said  that  he  has  done 
it  with  equal  charm.  The  book  surpasses  in  beauty  and  distinc- 
tion of  style  any  other  prose  work  of  the  past  few  years.  Its 
charm  is  akin  to  that  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson's  earlier  books,  yet 
Mr.  Benson  at  his  best  has  never  equalled  this.  ...  A  human 
document  as  striking  as  it  is  unusual.  .  .  .  The  impress  of 
truth  and  wisdom  lies  deep  upon  every  page." — The  Dial. 


THE   CREED   OF   BUDDHA 

By  the  author  of  ''The  Creed  of  Christ:'     Cloth.     i2mo. 

$i.Jo  net.     Postage  JO  cts. 

♦#*  An  able  study  of  the  inner  faith  of  the  founder  of  Buddhism, 
containing  many  conclusions  diametrically  opposed  to  popular 
views. 

THE   CREED   OF    CHRIST 

By  the  Author  of  "  The  Creed  of  Buddha.''  Cloth. 
J2mo.     %i.2^  net.     Postage  lo  cents. 

*#*  "As  remarkable  as  'Ecce  Homo.'  " — Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell. 
%*  "Able  and  well  written." — The  Living  Church. 

FREDERIKA  MACDONALD 

The  Iliad  of  the  East.     A  Selection  of  Legends  drawn 

from  the  Sanskrit  Poem  The  Rdmdyana.     Illustrations 

and  Cover  Design  by  J.  Lockwood  Kipling.     Cloth. 

I2mo.     $2.00  net.     Postage  12  cents. 

*^*  The  Ramayana  is  one  of  the  great  epics  of  the  East,  corre- 
sponding to  the  Homeric  poems  of  Greece.  The  purpose  of  the 
author  has  been  to  bring  to  the  Western  readers  the  beauties  of 
mind  and  imagination  contained  in  Oriental  literature. 

DR.  A.  S.  CRAPSEY 

The  Re-Birth  of  Religion 

Cloth.     i2mo,     $i.SO  net.     Postage  12  cents 

%*  It  is  the  author's  purpose  to  make  clear  why  it  is  that  the 
intellectual  world  has  rejected,  and  must  continue  to  reject,  dog- 
matic teaching.  He  also  endeavors  to  explain  why  moral  earnest- 
ness and  enthusiasm  for  humanity  must  seek  expression  outside, 
rather  than  inside,  the  various  ecclesiastical  organizations. 
••  Strongly  marked  by  admirable  sincerity  of  purpose.  .  .  .  The 
author  is  well  fitted  to  his  task  by  a  transparent  honesty,  a  marked 
scholarship,  and  an  enviable  lucidity  of  diction." — The  Argonaut. 
"  It  would  be  a  delightful  task  to  read  more  books  from  this  here- 
tic who  writes  in  such  simple,  clear  style  on  the  most  abstruse 
topics."— 7)5.'  Toronto  Globe. 


S.  BARING-GOULD 

Illustrated.     8vo.     $^.00  net  each.     Postage  20  cents. 

Devonshire  Characters  and  Strange  Events.  Pro- 
fusely illustrated  with  Reproductions  from  Old  and 
Rare  Prints. 

Cornish  Characters  and  Strange  Events. 

***  A  collection  of  accounts  of  personages  either  bom  in  or  con- 
nected with  Cornwall.    Uniform  with  "Devonshire  Characters." 

IDA   WOODWARD 

In  and  Around  the  Isle  of  Purbeck.    Thirty-six  lUus. 

trations  in  color.     Crown  4.10.     %5.oo  net.     Postage  28 

cents. 

%*  The  text  deals  with  the  history  and  description  of  the  Isle,  of 
its  antiquity,  its  old  families,  its  association  w^ith  the  Revolution, 
etc. 

CAROLINE   CORNER 

Ceylon :  The   Paradise   of  Adam.     The  Record  of 

Seven   Years'  Residence  in    the   Island.     Cloth.    8vo. 

$4.00  net.     Postage  18  cents.     Sixteen  full-page  illustra^ 

tions  reproduced  from  valuable  photographs. 

%*  A  comprehensive  account  of  life  in  Ceylon,  written  in  a 
breezy  and  entertaining  style.  The  author  has  secured  the  golden 
key  to  this  unexplored  labyrinth,  and  by  its  magic  turn  opens  for 
others  the  portals  of  this  wonderful  Paradise. 

MAUDE   M.    HOLBACH 

Dalmatia  :  The  Borderland  'twixt  East  and  West. 
Fifty  illustrations  and  maps  of  this  fascinating  country, 
with  its  Roman  remains,  walled  cities,  interesting  archi- 
tecture and  beautiful  scenery.  j2mo.  $1.^0  net.  Post- 
age 14  cents. 


POEMS  WORTH  HAVING 

Stephen  Phillips 

New  Poems,  including  Iole  :  A  Tragedy  in  One  Act ;  Launcklot 
AND  Guinevere,  Endymion,  and  many  other  hitherto  unpub- 
lished poems. 
Cloth,  i2mo      $f.2S  "''     J^a//  m  orocco,  $4.00  net     Postage  jo  cents 
"  I  have  read  the  '  New  Poems  '  of  Stephen  Phillips  with  the  great- 
est interest.     In  my  judgment  it  is  the  best  volume  that  he  has 
ever  published." — Wm.  Lyon  Phelps  of  Yale  University. 
Uniform  Sets.    4  volumes,  including  New  Poems,  Poems,  Paolo 
AND  Francesca,  Herod. 
Cloth,  $J.oo  net      Half  morocco,  $ij.oo  net      Express  ^o  cents 

Laurence  Hope 

Complete  Works.    Uniform  Edition  3  volumes.    i2mo.    Bound 
in  red  cloth,  in  box. 

India's  Love  Lyrics,  including  "The  Garden  of  Kama." 
Stars  of  the  Desert 

Last  Poems.     Translations  from  the  Book  of  Indian  Love. 
Cloth,  $4.^0  net    Postage  3^  cents     Half  morocco,  $12.00 
Postage  JO  cents 
"  The  comparison  of  Laurence  Hope  to  Sappho  readily  suggested 
itself  to  the  admiring  reviewers  of  her  first  book  of  poems.    .     .    . 
The  compliment  was  fully  deserved.     ...     As  a  singer  of  the 
melancholy  of  love  and  passion,  Laurence  Hope  surpasses  Swin- 
burne in  intensity  of  feeling  and  beauty  of  thought." 

— New  York  Evening  Mail. 

The  Poems  of  Arthur  Symons 

A  Collected  Edition  of  the  Poet's  works  issued  in  two  volumes 
with  a  Photogravure  Portrait  as  Frontispiece. 

8vo    $j.oo  net    Half  morocco,  $10.00     Postage  24  cents 

The  Fool  of  the  World,  and  Other  Poems 

By  Arthur  Symons 
i2mo    $i.JO  net    Half  morocco,  $j.oo     Postage  ij  cents 
"  Stands  at  the  head  of  all  British  poets  of  his  generation." — JVevf 
York  Evening  Post. 

The  Poems  of  William  Watson 

Edited  and  arranged  with  an  introduction  by  J.  A.  Spender. 
In  2  volumes    i2mo    cloth,  $2.30  net    Half  morocco,  $"^.30  net 

Photogravure  Portrait     Postage  20  cents 
"The  lover  of  poetry  cannot  fail  to  rejoice  in  this   handsome 
edition." — Philadelphia  Press. 

"Work  which  will  live,  one  may  venture  to  say,  as  long  as  the 
language." — Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 


POEMS  WORTH  HAVING 

The  Poems  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge 

A  complete  illustrated   edition   of   the  poems   of  the   author  of 
"Christabel,"  "The  Ancient  Mariner,"  etc.     Several  hitherto  un- 
published poems  are  included  in  this  edition. 
8vo    $j.jo  net    Postage  zj  cents 

The  Poems  of  Ernest  Dowson 

Illustrations  and  a  Cover-design  by  Aubrey  Beardsley, 
An  Introductory  Memoir  by  Arthur  Symons,  and  a 
Portrait. 

"  Belongs  to  the  class  that  Rossetti  does,  with  a  touch  of  Herrick, 
and  something  which  is  Dowson  ;  and  Dowson  alone." — Dr.  Tal- 
cott  Williams  in  Book  News. 

l2tno    $i.jo  net    Hal/ morocco,  $  4..00     Postage  10  cents 

Sappho 

Memoir,  Text,  Selected  Renderings,  and  a  Literal  Translation  bjr 
Henry  Thornton  Wharton.  Illustrated  in  Photogravure. 
New  Edition. 

$2.00  net    Postage  10  cents 

A  Shropshire  Lad.     By  A.  E.  Housman.    New  Edition 

i2mo  Cloth,  $1.00  net  Half  morocco,  $j.oo  net  Postage  j  cents 
"  Mr.  Housman's  verse  has  a  very  rare  charm,  due  to  its  blending 
of  a  subdued  and  poignant  sadness  with  the  old  pagan  glorification 
of  the  beauty  and  the  sacredness  of  youth." — The  Sun,  New  York. 
"The  best  in  *A  Shropshire  Lad 'is  altogether  memorable;  you 
cannot  shake  it  off  or  quote  it  awry." — Chap  Book. 
"  Something  to  please  on  every  page. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

The  Wind  Among  the  Reeds.     By  W.  B.  Yeats. 

izmo    $i.zj  net    Half  morroco,  $j.oo  net    Postage  10  cents 
"The genuine  spirit  of  Irish  antiquity  and  Irish  folklore — the  very 
spirit  of  the  myth-makers  is  in  him." — Mr.  William  Archer. 

The  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam 

Rendered  into  English  verse  by  Edward  Fitzgerald.  With  9 
illustrations.    (Flowers  of  Parnassus  Series.) 

leather,  73"  cents  net     Cloth,  jo  cents  net    Postage  4  cents 
A  Paraphrase  from  Several  Literal   Translations.     By  Richard 
Le  Gallienne.     New   Edition   with   fifty  additional  quatrains. 
With  Cover-design  by  Will  Bradley. 

izmo    $i.jo  net    Postage  6  cents 
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Tntentaiional  Siudio 

An  Illustrated  Magazine  of  Fine  and  Applied  Art 

Published  by  JOHN   LANE   COMPANY 
THE   BODLEY  HEAD 

1 10-114  West  Thirty-second  Street     :      NEW  YORK  CITY 


£-/)  eenti  iSSsfflBBR  Annual  (h-.  „^ 

%>  ^  per  month  ^^&^SkWt       Subscription  ^O  • 


Three  Months*   Trial  Subscription,  $i,0O 

ffl  One  Specimen  Back  Number  of  the    Magazine   will  be  sent 
to  any  Address  in  the  United    States  on  Receipt  of  Ten  Cents 


IT  is  the  jum  of  **The  International  Studio"  to  treat  of 
every  Art  and  Craft — Architecture,  Sculpture,  Painting,  Cera- 
mics, Metal,  Glass,  Furniture,  House  Decoration,  Design, 
Bookbinding,  Illustratbg,  Photography,  Lithography,  Enamel, 
Jewelry,  Needlework,  Landscape  Gardening,  etc.  The  principal 
writers  on  art  are  contributors  to  its  pages.  Many  original  illus- 
trations, reproduced  in  every  variety  of  black  and  white  process, 
half-tone,  line,  photogravure,  etc.,  are  to  be  found  in  each  num- 
ber.    Color  plates  of  real  value  are  to  be  found  in  every  issue. 
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